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: I F EEL myſelf highly flattered by 


your permiſſion to inſcribe to You, this Collec- 


tion of Elegant Extracts from Works upon 
ſubjects of Natural Hiſtory, which I have had 


_ occaſion to peruſe. in the courſe of my ſtudies 


in this Science. It conſiſts of Deſeriptions of 


many of the more popular, entertaining, and 


EY, important 
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9 75 important ob) 2s in the various departments 
of Nature; which, if they ] have not ſuffered 
; greatly | in paſſing through my hands, poſſeſs, 
moſt of them, | in a high degree, the two valu- 
able qualities of fidelity and elegance. A con- 


viction of the dignity and utility of a Science 


which veriſies and arranges all thoſe facts that 


conſtitute the baſis of every other Form of 


Knowledge, has been my motive. for trying, 


in the preſent inſtance, the Taſk of Compila- 


tion. 


I wourp willingly hope, Sir, that a branch 


of knowledge, ſo intereſting in itſelf, which 


you have cultivated with ſuch ſucceſsful ar- 


dour, and which you teach in a manner ſo | 
- perſpicuous and entertaining, mult. become : 
daily more Popular, and more generally au 


object of attention through this Country. — 


The pure and varicd pleaſures which it affords, 


+, 


with 
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with the Enlargement of Mind which it 
eonfers, are ſufficient to recommend it. I, 


for my part, ſhall ever eſteem it among the 


happieſt of the very few happy circumſtances 
of my life, chat 1 have had opportunity to 90 


hear your Lectures upon Natural Hiſtory, 


and on Agriculture, and to perute the works 


of Rar, of DERHAM, and of HALES ; Di- 


vines who, like You, Sir, ſet a worthy Ex- 


ample to the Clergy, by joining a delight in 


the ſtudy of the Works of Nature, to thoſe 


other qualities which give a luſtre to the Cha- 
raQer of a Chriſtian Paſtor —By theſe ad- 
vantages I may have profited little; or, if 1 
have gained any thing, it may ſoon ſlip from 0 
my mind. But, I hope, that I ſhall not eaſily 
loſe the remembrance of that humane Con- 
deſcenſion, Candour, and Urbanity, which, 
diſtinguiſhing your Manners, as 1 have of- 


ten  agreeably expericuced, prove, that real 
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| Eminence in Science is nearly allied to all the 
| moſt-endearing and reſpeQable qualities that 
belong to the human Character. I am, 


oem; 
Reſpectfully, 0 

3 | Your Obliged, -and | 

7 Very Humble Servant, 


Ebenen, 8 
Judy 24. 1792. 


| ROB. HERON. 
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Beroxr mentioning thoſe particulars concern- 

ing the nature and deſign of this Collection, of 
which it may be proper here to advertiſe the- 
reader; I ſhall firſt avail myſelf of the oppor- 
tunity which the occaſion affords, in order to 
ſtate ſome ideas which have occurred to me on 
the ſubject of education, and which, although 
very ſimple and obvious, do not ſeem to be 
generally known. 


Vorn, from the moment of their entrance 
into this world, begin to receive an education. 
Whatever contributes to acquaint them with 
the ſcene of things about them, or to form their 
faculties and feelings for that obſervation, re- 
flection, action, and ſuffering, to which they 
are deſtined i in the courſe of life, conſtitutes a 
part of the education which is thus early be- 


gun. Be | | 
a Na- 


viii Inet. 


NATURE, by the neceſſary operation of Cite. 
cumſtances, is the great agent in this buſineſs, 


But, parents, nurſes, tutors have it much in 


their power to modify and diverſify thoſe cir- 


cumſtances. The object they are to keep in 


view, is, by a judicious uſe of the means in 
their hands, to give the riſing mind a proper 
bent, to render the underſtanding of the pu- 


pil as intelligent, his heart as manly and virtu- 


ous, and his bodily frame as — and * 
rous as pollible, fy 


— 


In his early infancy, we are obliged to con- 


nne our cares almoſt excluſively to the body 


of the child. Nature ſpeaks to his underſtand» 
ing through the medium of his feelings. But 
there is, for a while, no common language, no 
ſyſtem of ſigns by which we can convey our 


ideas to his intelle&, or he ſignify his aſſent to 


the truths which we enunciate, During this 


period, therefore, our chief buſineſs 4 is, to watch 
over his health, and to beware of expoſing 


him to any circumſtances, except fuch as 


are ad to have a x hearings; enlivening i influ» 
ence 
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ence © on his ſpirit. This 18 indeed all we can 
do. If we attempt more, we only thwart the 
beneficent operations of nature; we confound 
the opening intellect, and harraſs the tender 
feelings - it is, as if we ſhould ftrive to form 
the armis to labour, while the bones are ſtill 
ſoft as griſtles, and have acquired neither firm- 
21 nor ys.” | 


| bt; this period 18 of no long duration. 
The infant cannot open his eyes, or put forth 
his hands, without acquiring new knowledge. | 
Nature, while the taſk of tuition remains with 
her alone; gives her leſſons with a degree of 
watchful aſſiduity which no care of human in- 
ſtructors can equal. A healthy child learns 
more in the firſt year of his life, than, with 
whatever advantages, in any two of the ſubſe- 
quent years. In the firſt ſtage of our exiſtence, 
novelty is ever inviting, neceſlity i is continual- 
ty urging us to acquaint. ourſelves with ſur- 
rounding objects; knowledge ſeems to preſs | 
itſelf upon the mind, and, inſtead of retiring | 
before our purſuit, courts admittänce. The 
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young ed fon comes to underſtand enough 
of nature, and of the language and manners of 


men, to ſit it for ſocial intercourſe with its own 
ſpecies, and, by conſequence, for the interfer 
_ ence of human tuition. | | 


Hers, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, ariſes the moſt 
delicate part of the parent's, or inſtructor's taſk. 
The wax is ftill nearly liquid, and receives the 


| ſofteſt impreſſion : the ſhoot is tender, and the 
ſlighteſt wound which it ſuffers, will enlarge, as 


it grows : it is as if the nerves were bare, and 


the body, all over, liable to feel the moſt exqui- 
ſite pain from an almoſt imperceptible injury: 


Much, indeed, do the caſt of temper, and 
the degree of genius and intelligence which 
are to mark the character of the pupil through 
his future life, depend upon the manner in 
which he is firſt ſubjected to. diſcipline, and 


called to liſten to inſtruction. Not that per- 
manent habits are yet formed in him; but the 


foundations are neceſſarily laid, upon which 


habits will afterwards be raiſed, —Urge a child 
at this time, to learn what he cannot poſſibly 


comprehend 
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comprehend'; and you may probably ſo blunt 
the delicate powers of - apprehenſion, that he 
ſhall be doomed, by your unwiſe management, 
to invincible dulneſs through life. Let him 
know your authority, as parents often do, on- 
ly to ſport with, and to diſobey it; you take 
the moſt direct means of training him to ob- 
ſtinacy and caprice. Preſcribe to him no du- 
ties, impoſe no reſtraint, and offer no inftrac- 
tion whatever; you prepare him for frivolity 
and ſillineſs of character. Confine, puniſn, 
and reproach him with undue ſeverity; you 
plant in his boſom the thorns of peeviſhneſs, 
diſcontent, and ſelfiſhneſs, which, as they grow 
up, will lacerate it with many an excruciating 
pain. Let the mother tear her child from her 
breaſt, and conſign him to the arms of a mer- 
| cenary dependent; not only does ſhe thus 
throw away her own beſt happineſs, like a 
worthleſs weed; but blaſts, in the bud, the ſweet 
growth of filial and fraternal love, on which 
alone the other virtues can be ingrafted in the 
young beer CE 
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AFTER the care of the child's health, whick 


ſhould Rill be our firſt concern, as being that 


without which all other labours about him are 


Lain; our next objects in his education, are, 


To encourage and regulate his corporeal activi- 
ty; To prompt him inceſſantly to that obſer- 
vation and reflection which may ſerve to 
ſtrengthen and enlarge his underſtanding ; To 


preſerve his feelings and paſſions from receiv” 


ing any undue bias, or being whetted to ex- 


treme irritability; And, to make him maſter 


of his mother-tongue in all its copiouſneſs, 
mY ity, and correctneſs. 


* 


Naronze continues to make the Gr of theſs | 


Inſtances, ſkilfully and ſucceſsfully 3 als 
naged. The reſt being left more entirely to us, 


are ſeldom conducted with attention ſufficient- 
ly delicate and judicious. Few are the chil- 


dren who want the uſe of their limbs, in com- 


pariſon with thoſe numbers who have their 


underſtandings clouded, and their hearts per- 
verted by early miſmanagement. Nay, what is 
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very ſurpriſing, the greater number of our young 
men of fortune and faſhion, after all the ſoli- 
citude which is expreſſed about their education 
from the time when they enter the nurſery, 
till they are diſmiſſed from the univerſity, 
come out at laſt into the world, unable to ſpeak 2 
their native language with any moderate copi- 
_ ouiſneſs of phraſeology, or to write it with any 
Oe ſhare of correctneſs. | 


| Is theſe things be ſo; either our plans of 
| education, or our execution of them, or per- 

haps both muſt be conſiderably faulty. They 

may be faulty, either after receiving every poſ- 
ble improvement, and from the unavoidable 
imperfection of all human things ; or, becauſe 
they have not yet been carried to the higheſt 


point of me to which it is 1 PO 5 
to raiſe them. Fr 


-Þ REJOICE in not deli among thoſe who LL 
think that every thing which is old, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be bad; that old men and old women 
are bee for n but to be huddled into 
their 


r 
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their graves z old books to, be eonſigned to 
moths and ſpiders; old laws to be broken or 


aboliſhed; and old cuſtoms to be laughed at, 


as abſurd, only becauſe. they differ from thoſe 


which have inſenſibly inſinuated into their 


room. My prejudices are rather on the ſide 


of antiquity, than on that of novelty. And 5 


yet, J fear, I muſt accuſe our prevalent modes 


of education, of conſiderable defects and ble - 
miſhes which might eaſily be remedied. 


Tur firſt thing we formally atte mpt to teach 


boy, is, fo read. Many means have been contrive 
ed by the tender and humane, to cheat him in- 


to the knowledge of this firſt literary art; almoſt 
all of them alike ridiculous and abſurd. By 
others, diſcipline has been uſed, and direct at- 
tention required; and, this is ſurely wiſer, when 


the diſcipline is not ſo ſevere, and the attention 


ſo fatiguing as to make the taſk much more irk- 


ſome than it naturally is. But, unluckily, 3 8 
teach him tO read his native language, as Mil- | 


ton 18 ſaid tO have taught his daughters to read 
to him Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; burthening 


him with the ſigns, without attempting, or at 
leaſt 
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ceſs, to connect in his mind the ſigns, with the 


the boy may, in many inſtances, be, in our eſti- 


mation, 'a great ſcholar, without knowing more | 


of nature, of life, or of language in its 


nexion with things, than what is e ee Fg 


ceſſary to his exiſtence and his amuſements. 


We counteract the wiſe ceconomy of Nature, 
who calls his attention much more to things, 


chan to the ſigns, which, for human conveni- 


ence, are employed to repreſent them; and 
whenever we deſpiſe the ſuggeſtions of na- 


ture, we always ſuffer for our preſumption. 


Tux books which are firſt put into children's 
hands neceffarily abound in abſtra& terms and 


phraſes. But, their minds, although wonder- 
fully active in abſtraction, never enter readily 


into our abſtract ideas. Their general notions 

muſt be formed by themſelves. We have oft- 
en ſeen boys diſplay great acuteneſs in their 
ports, and in matters of common life, who yet 


proved egregtouſly dull, when called to acquire 
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the rules of grammar, or the elements of any 
other ſcience. No man becomes a delicately 


correct writer, merely in conſequence of ſtu- 


dying the principles of grammar. Skill in the 
rules of rhetoric is not found to create elo- 
quence. Yet, we ad, as if the human mind 


were in theſe inſtances ſubject to different laws, 


when, in the firſt ſtages of education, we ne- 
glect to urge the growing faculties to put forth" 
their own energy; when we impel, rather than 

lead; when we pour upon the young underſtand- 


ing our abſtract ideas, inſtead of aſſiſting it to 
gather in, by itſelf, a ſtock of particular facts, 
and to arrange theſe in its Own way, as it ac- 


quires them. 


Way I Toy. thus __ I mean not. to pro» 


feſs myſelf. a convert to all the doctrines ad- 


vanced on the ſubject of education, by the a+ 


miable, but whimſical and romantic Rouſſeau, 


Children are undoubtedly capable of moral di- 


ſtinctions, as ſoon as they can diſcern between 


obedience and diſobedience. They begin car- 
* to reaſon, and reaſon much before they can 


communic ate 
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eommunitate the reſults of their reaſonipgs to 


us. They become alſo, in ſome meaſure, capable 
of religious ideas, ſoon after their moral powers 


have begun to exert themſelves. My objec- 


tious to our common modes of education con- 
ſiſt in this ſolely, that, they burthen with the 
language of abſtract ideas, before it can be 


comprehended; give too little exerciſe to the 


inventive powers of the mind; and withdraw- 


ing attention from thoſe things upon which 


it ſeems to be directed by nature, lead! it where 


it cannot be nene _— 


TO en clint the uſe of books ſhould be 
delayed to a later period than that at which 
they are commonly put into children's hands, 


were folly. And it were equally vain, to ex- 
pect that books of a much ſimpler character, 


than thoſe now uſed in the firſt parts of edu- 


cation, eould be formed for their uſe. It is in 


the Firſt Exerciſes required af them, thatlwould 
rather'propoſe a change. And, here, I think, 
a material and happy change might, without 
_ e be made. The firſt exerciſes 

We 
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ve require, are ; uſually corrections of examples 
of falſe ſpelling and grammar, verſions from 
one language into another, perhaps a letter imi- 
tating real friendſhip or buſineſs, a declama- 
Fl tion, or a copy of verſes, 
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1 .- = IM STEAD of theſe, and ſooner too thanany of 
ih theſe can, with propriety, be required, I would 


= recommend exerciſes of what I think a more 


4 profitable and a leſs unpleaſing nature. A child 
[|| who has acquired a little language will often 
ſurprize us with a more accurate aud particu- 
| larly deſcriptive account of any natural objects 
1 he has obſerved, than we ſhould have expected 
even from many grown up perſons. Such a 
fact as this ſeems to ſuggeſt, at once, the exer- 

_ ciſes which may, with the beſt judgment, be 

" required. As ſoon as a boy has learned to ar- 
niüculate diſtinctly, begin to aſk of him frequent 
little deſcriptions of the ſimpleſt viſible objects 
which he has opportunities to obſerve. Theſe 
; he will give, perhaps imperfetly enough at 
firſt; but, if you manage with any tolerable 
degree of prudence, i it can hardly be very un- 
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willin . Repeat the exerci iſe, without di- 

recting it upon more complex objects, or trous 
wy bling him with much correction or reprehen= | 
fion, till he performs it with conſiderable eaſe 
and accuracy. When this is obtained, you 
may carry him a, ſtep higher. If you aſked 
him, at firſt, to deſcribe a tree, a flower, an a- 
nimal, or ſome inanimate body; you may next 
bid him remark for deſcription ſomething more 


complex in its nature, and requiring more eare- 


ful attention and higher efforts of abſtradtion, | 
to conſider and deſcribe it in all its parts. A 
| field, a herd of animals, a human being buſied 
in ſome train of action, will perhaps be the 
moſt ſuitable objects that can now be ſuggeſt 
ed to his attention. As the pupil continues to 


amuſe you and himſelf with theſe exerciſes, he 
will gradually learn to obſerve things that paſs 
under his eye with more attentive care; he 


will acquire a quickneſs of remark, and a 
dexterity in the uſe of language, ſuch as you 
could not poſſibly form him to by different 
arts. In the mean time, I ſuppoſe the uſual 
introductory parts of his education to be car- 


ried 
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ried aſſiduouſly on. He has by this time learn- 


ed to write; and you will now reaſonably re. 


quire him to give you written, inſtead of oral 
deſcriptions of the objects which he obſerves. 
You will continue to direct his attention more 
and more, as he advances, to the minuter pro- 
prieties of language. And, every new ſeries of 


objects, or varied aſpe& of the ſame objects, 


which he attempts to deſcribe, will ſtill give him 
new coptouſneſs of phraſeology. Theſe ex- 


erciſes will promote the rapid acquiſition of 
real knowledge. As this is gained, they may be 


gradually extended and diverſified, till they 
ſhall, at laft, riſe to compoſitions fit for regis 


tering and communicating. knowledge, in all 


its-various forms, and for every different pur 


* - 3 A | a 1 % 
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SURELY, if exerciſes of this nature wete re- 


ceived into our ſyſtem of education, and ad- 
mitted to hold a much more conſiderable part 


in it, than the preſent exereiſes; they might 


contribute eſſentially to render our youth more 
dpa. A young man accuſtomed to chem ; 


could 
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could not well fail to poſſeſs much more know- 

ledge, firmer ſtrength of underſtanding, greater 
activity of invention, and infinitely more co 
piouſneſs, energy, correctneſs, and eleganee eß 


language than are to be otherwiſe acquired; 


This ſeems one of the moſt rational of Rouſ— 
ſeau's ideas, altered and improved to practica- 

| bility. In a domeſtic courſe of education at 
leaſt, theſe exerciſes may be eaſily exacted. At 


a country- ſchool, too, they might be conves 


 niently required. Nor can I help thinking, 
| that at large eſtabliſhments of inſtruction, and 
eren in great towns, they might, with a Ittle 


pains, candidly employed, be procured, inſtead 
of the leſs uſeful and more irkſome taſks: which 
the ſcholars. in ſuch ſeminaries. perform, at pre- 


ſent, commonly with much ſorrowful drudge- | 


ry, and with lntle real 1 ————— 


. however, expariodos muſt decide in 


all caſes of this nature. Not the plauſihle con- 
ceits of fancy, but prigciples which have heen. 
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. ey and high importance, as the education of 
youth. It is a moſt beautiful part in the œco- 
nomy of human nature, that, in. reſpe& to 
Change and Permanency, the character of man 
is held in equipoiſe by two oppoſite biaſes. 
We have, at the ſame time, a diſpoſition to 
| innovate, and a fondneſs for what is already 
eſtabliſhed. No ſooner does the one of theſe 
principles appear to move any part of a com- 


munity with extraordinary activity, on this or 


that occaſion, than the other ſtarts forth to 
meet it, with repulſive force. An alteration 
or improvement is hardly ever propoſed, but 


ſome pertinacious advocate of the circumſtance 


to be altered or improved, ſtands forward to 


maintain its excellence, Thoſe who cannot 


think or reaſon, can at leaſt laugh and aſſert, 
Thus, indeed, are folly and abſurdity often 


countenanced and confirmed in places which 


they ought not to hold: But thus, too, are fol- 


ty and abſurdity often checked and reſtrained 
from ſtepping into places which their unbluſh- 


ing preſumption. would otherwiſe prompt them 


to occupy.—I may therefore pleaſe myſelf with 


the 
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concerning a change in the exerciſes to be pre- 


tune); if the principles upon which it is found- 
ed can be ſhewn to be falſe, or if it affords ever 
a point on which to fix the garland of ridi- 


cule. 


T AM conſcious, however, of offering i it with 


the pureſt intentions,—not of calling the pub- 


minute to draw their notice, while there re- 


main fights of wonder to be ſeen, and ſounds 


received ideas, merely becauſe they are receiv- 


ed, and have been ſanctioned by venerable au- 


the perſuaſion, that this little fancy of mine 


ſeribed in the education of youth, is not likely . 
to be adopted (eſpecially, as it comes recom- 
mended by no authority of character or of for- 


lic to ſtare at a novelty, which, indeed, is too 


of enchantment to be heard; nor of oppoſing | 


thority ; but, of alleviating, in ſome ſmall de- 


gree at leaſt, the ills, and improving the ad- 
vantages of thoſe little children whom the Sa- 
| viour of the World was ſo earneſt to protect 
from the inſolent contempt and abuſe of men» 


8 | whom 
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whom he tenderly invited to come to him, and 


concerning whom he declared, in wordsof grace 
and mercy, that of /uch is the Kingdom of Heaven, 


Tusk views, as they were at firſt ſuggeſted, 
not more by ſome attention to the gradual ex- 


panſion of the infant faculties, than by a cur- 


ſory obſervation of the appearances of exter- 
nal nature; ſo do they ſeem to be particularly 


a connected with the materials of the following 


volumes. The general ſpirit of the above re- 
marks, is, to inculcate the ſtudy of things, ra- 
ther than of words, of viſible objects previouſ- 


| ly to abſtract relations, -and ſentiments which 
cannot be repreſented before the eyes. Yet, 


they are not directed to explode the uſe of 
books. And, not every claſs of books can du- 


ly correſpond with the improvements which 


they recommend. Books that deal the leaſt in 
abſtract ideas and abſtract language; and 


which, at the ſame time, beſt paint viſible na- 


ture ; are evidently the fitteſt for this purpoſe, 


sven a bock is this Collection intended to 
be. * paſſages of which it is compoſed, are 
deſcriptions 
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| deſcriptions of a great variety of natural ob- 
jects. They are always diſtinct and correct; 
ſometimes boldly and impreſſively pictureſque. 
The language is generally neat and eaſy; and, 


in not a few inſtances, is diſtinguiſhed by the 


moſt delicate elegance. They have been prun- 

ed, as far as I could ſafely venture, of techni- 
cal terms. And I have been careful to leave 
out thoſe facts, in the deſcriptions of the ceco- 
nomy of animals, which are fitter to meet the 
eye and ear of Science, than of Female Modeſ- 


ty. By the diviſion of the Sections, I have 


given them ſomewhat of an orderly, ſcientific 
arrangement. But, in the diſpoſition of the 
different Paſſages under the Sections, I. ſuppoſ- 

ed, that it might be as well to ſuffer chance and 
accident to predominate, Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, I ſhould think it not impoſſible, that 
this book may be of uſe, if it ſhall fall into the 
hands of boys, while they receive their ſchool- 
education; of young men when they enter up- 
on their ee ſtudies; of gentlemen, 
who read with a view to amuſement and 1n- 


"> 


ſtruction, 
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ſtruction, without aſpiring to extenſive ſcience, 
or profound erudition ; and, I ſhould almoſt 
ſay, even of ladies, did I not bethink me, how 
brutiſh it would be, to ſuppoſe, that ladies 
ſhould read any thing, fave billets doux and 


novels, 


4 k. 
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SECT. „ 


GENERAL PHAENOMENA OF THE EARTH AND HEAVENS. 


Earth eu i over er by fan. 


Ik the environs of St. Paul de Leon, in lower | 


Brittany, there is a province on the ſea coaſt, 
which, before the year 1666, was inhabited, but. 
is now totally deſerted, on account of the ſand, 


5 which hath covered it to the depth of twenty feet, 4 
and which daily gains ground. Reckoning from 


the above period, the ſand has advanced about ſix 


leagues into the country 3 and it is now with-. b 
in half a league of St. Paul, and that town muſt 
probably ſoon be deſerted. The tops of ſeeples, 
and of ſome chimnies, {till appear above this. 
ocean of ſand. The inhabitants, however, have 

A always 


Vox. I. 


8 


v 
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always had leiſure to quit their poſſeſſions 3 in 
ſafety. 


Tus calamity is augmented by a an eaſt, or a 
north wind, which elevates this fine ſand, and 
carries it in ſuch quantities, and with ſuch rapi- 


dity, that M. Deſlandes, when walking in this 


country during an eaſt wind, found himſelf 


obliged to ſhake his hat and his garments from 


time to time, on account of the great weight of 
ſand with which they were loaded. Beſides, when 
the wind is violent, it carries the ſand over 2 
ſmall arm of the ſea as far as Roſcof, a port much 


frequented by foreign veſſels ; and the ſand ac- 


cumulates in the ſtreets of this village to the 
height of two feet, which obliges the inhabitants 


to drive it off in waggons. It may be further 


remarked, that the ſand is mixed with ferrugi- 


nous particles, which are recognizable by _ 
magnet, | 


"Tas coaſt which furniſhes this ſand extends 
from St. Paul to Ploueficat, a ſpace of more than 
four leagues; and it is nearly on a level with 
the ſea when the tide is full. It is ſituated in 


ſuch a manner that only the eaſt and north eaſt 


winds can blow the ſand in upon the country. 
It 4s eaſy to conceive how iand carried and accu- 
mulated 
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mulated into any place by the wind, may again 
be taken up by the ſame wind, and carried {till 
farther. Thus the ſand may continue advan- 


cing, and covering new lands, as long as the mag- 


azine from which it originally proceeds ſhall 
remain unexhauſted ; for, if the fountain were 
once dried up, the ſand, by advancing, would 


diminiſh in depth, and its deſtructive conſe- 


quences would gradually ceaſe. But it is not 
improbable that the ſea may long continue to ſup- 


ply freſh ſand, and keep this baneful magazine in 
a condition to do perpetual miſchief. 


Tnis diſaſter is 3 of an old date. Perhaps 
it was not till lately that the place was ſufficiently 


ſtored to allow great quantities of ſand to be car- 


ried off; or, perhaps, it has but recently been 


left uncovered by the waters. This coaſt has un- 


dergone ſome change. At preſent, the ſea, at full 
' tide, reaches half a mile on this fide of certain 


rocks, which it formerly never pafſed. 


= 


Tuns miſerable province juſtifies wha has been 
related, both by ancient, and by modern travel- 


lers, that whole cities, and even vaſt armies, have 


been buried by tempeſts of ſand in the deſarts of 


Arabia. 


A 2 2. Sub- 
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2. Subterrancous Mood, Mc. 


Wurw the ſuperficial waters can find no outlets 
Or channels, they form marſhes and fens. The 
moſt celebrated fens in Europe are thoſe of Ruſ- 
ſia at the ſource of Tanais, and thoſe of Savolaxia 
and Fnaſak in Finland: there are alſo confide- 
rable marſhes in Holland, Weſtphalia, and other 


countries. In Aſia are the marſhes of the Euphra- 


tes, of Tartary, and of the Palus Meötis. How- 
ever, marſhes are leſs frequent in Aſia and Africa 
than in Europe. But whole plains in Ameri- 
ca may be regarded as one continued marſnj; 
Kbhich is a greater proof of the late origin of this 
country, and of the ſcarcity of its inhabitants, 
than of their want of induſtry. 


THERE are extenſive fens in England, particu- 
larly in Lincolnſhire, near the fea, which has loſt 
a great quantity of land on one ſide; and gained 
as much on the other. In the ancient ſoil 
many trees are found buried under the new earth 
which has been tranſported and depoſited by the 


Water: the ſame phænomenon is common in 


the marſhes of Scotland. Near Bruges in Flan- 
ders, in digging to the depth of 40 or 50 feet, a 

vaſt number of trees were found, as cloſe to each 
other as they are in a foreſt, Their trunks, 
5 | pranches, 
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branches, and leaves were ſo well preſerved, that 
their different ſpecies could be eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed. About 500 years ago, the earth where theſe = 
trees were found was covered with the ſeaz Y 
and, before this time, we have neither record nor 
traditionof 1 its exiſtence. It muſt, however, have 
been dry land when the trees grew upon it. Thus 
the land, that in ſome remote period was firm and | 
covered with wood, has been overwhelmed with — 4 
the waters of the ſea, which in the courſe of time 
have depoſited 40 or 50 feet of earth upon the an- | 
cient ſurface, and then retired. A number of | 
ſubterraneous trees was likewife diſcovered at 
Goule in Yorkſhire near the river Humber. Some 
of them are ſo large as to be of uſe in building ; 8 
and it is affirmed, that they are as durable as 
oak. The country people cut them into long 
thin ſlices, and ſell them in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, where the inhabitants employ them for 
lighting their pipes. All theſe trees appear to be 
broken, and the trunks are ſeparated from the 
roots, as if they had been thrown down by a hur- 
- ricane or an inundation. The wood appears to . = 
be fir; it has the ſame ſmell when burnt, and . 
makes the fame kind of charcoal. In the iſle of 3 
Man, there is a marſh called Curragh about fix _ 
miles long, and three broad, where ſubterraneous | 1 


Hir trees are found; and though 18 or 20 feet | 
below "i 
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below the ſurface, they ſtand firm on their roots, 
Such trees are common in the marſhes and bogs 


of Somerſet, Cheſter, Lancaſhire, and Stafford. 
In ſome places there are ſubterraneous trees which 


have been cut, ſawedy and ſquared by the hands of 


men; and even axes and other implements, are 


often found near them. Between Birmingham 


and Bromley, in the county of Lincoln, there are 


hills of a fine light ſand, which is blown about by 


the wind, and tranſported by the rains, leaving 
bare the roots of large firs, in which the impreſ- 
ſions of the ax are ſtill exceedingly apparent. 
Theſe hills have unqueſtionably been formed, like 
downs, by ſucceſſive accumulations of ſand tranſ. 
ported by the motions of the ſea. Subterraneous 
trees are alſo frequent in the marſhes of Holland, 


Friezeland, and near Groningen, which abound 


in turf, 


SUBTERRANEOUS trees are of different ſpecies ; 


fir, oak, birch, beach, yew, hawthorn, wil- 
low, aſh, &c. In the fens of Lincoln, along the 


river Ouſe, and at Hatfield-chaſe in Yorkſhire, 
theſe trees ſtand ere, as if they were growing in 


a foreſt. The oaks are extremely hard, and are 
uſed in buliding, where they are faid to laſt long, 
which L think improbable, as all the ſpecimens I 


have examined loſe their ſolidity, after being dried 
and 
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and expoſed to the air. The aſhes are tender and 
ſoon fall into duſt. Some of theſe trees are evi- 

dently cut and ſawed with inſtruments ; and the 
hatchets which are ſometimes found along with 
them, reſemble the knives formerly uſed in ſacri- 

fices. Beſides trees, we alſo meet with vaſt quan- 
tities of filberts, acorns, and fir cones in many o- 
ther fens in England, Scotland, and Ireland, as 
well as in the marſhes of France, Switzerland, Sa: 

voy, and Italy, 


Fox four miles round the town of Modena, 
whenever the earth is dug to the depth of 63 
feet, the workmen pierce about 5 feet more with 
2 boring inſtrument through which the water 
ruſhes up with ſuch impetuoſity, that it fills the 
well to the top, almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; the wa- 
ter in theſe wells continues perpetually, and is 
neither augmented nor diminiſhed by rains or 
drought. What is ſtill more remarkable, in this 
ſpot, whenever the workmen dig to the depth of 
14 feet, they find the rubbiſh and ruins of an an- 
cient city, paved ſtreets, houſes and different 
pieces of Moſaic work. Below this the earth is 
ſolid, and appears not to have been moved. Still 
lower, however, we find a moiſt ſoil mixed with _ 
vegetables; and at the depth of 26 feet, entire 
trees, as filberds with nuts upon them, and great 
_ quantities 
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quantities of branches and leaves. At 28 feet, 
there is a ſtratum of ſoft chalk, 11 feet thick, 
mixed with ſea-ſhells ; and, after this, we ſtill meet 
with vegetables, leaves, and branches of trees, till 
we arrive at the depth of 63 feet, where there is a 
ſtratum of ſand mixed with gravel and ſhells 
| ſimilar to thoſe that appear on the coaſts of Italy. 
Theſe ſucceſſive ſtrata lie always in the ſame or- 
der, wherever pits have been dug; and ſometimes 
the boring inſtrument falls in with the trunks of 
large trees; which the workmen pierce with 
great labour: they likewiſe meet with bones of 
animals, pit- coal, flints, and pieces of iron. Ra- 
mazzini, who relates theſe facts, thinks that the 
gulf of Venice formerly extended beyond Modena, 
and that this land in the progreſs of time has been 
gradually formed by the rivers, alſiſted perhaps, 
by inundations of the ſea. 


3 Remarkable Depoſe tory of Fifi Bones ſeen near the 
village 77 Concud, in Arragon. 


Tur village of Concud is about a league diſtant \ 
from the city of Teruel, in the kingdom of Arra- 

gon, ſituated on a hill of calcareous rock, dege- 
nerated into hard earth, and though it now ap- 
pears very uneven, it ſeems to have been former- 


Ty rock which the rains s have ls ho by degrees, 


in 
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in proportion to its greater or leſs reſiſtance. 
Going out of the village of Concud, towards the 
north, you aſcend three ſmall hills, and then 
come to the Cueba Rubia, “ the Red Cave,” fo 
called from A ſpecies of red earth, which. the 

waters of a gully have laid open. This hill is a- 
bout two hundred paces long, thirty broad, and 
eight in depth. The top of the hill is of a calca- 
reous rock, more or leſs hard, in ſtrata of two or 
three feet breadth, full of terreſtrial and aquatic 
ſhells, which appear to be calcined. In the center 
of the ſame rocks, there are bones of oxen and 
horſes, aſſes teeth, and other bones of leſſer do. 
meſtic animals. Many of theſe bones ſeem pre- 
ſerved in the .ſame ſtate as thoſe found in the ce- 
meteries ; others ſeem calcined ; ſome are ſolid ; 
and other ſorts are pulverized. The thigh and 
ſhin bones of the human race are seen with their 
cavities full of cryſtaline matter. The horns of 
cattle are mixed with theſe and other bones of 
different articulations, white, yellow, and black, 
confuſedly jumbled together, in ſome places there 
being ſeven or eight ſhin bones of men, without 
the leaſt Feguaaricy or order. 


Tusk bones are generally found in a bed of 
rock about three feet thick, decompoſed, and al- 
moſt converted into earth, with ſtrata of ſu- 

by: |» Cn perincumbent 
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perincumbent ſtone, from fifteen to twenty feet 
thick, which ſerve as a cover to the hill. The bed 


which contains the bones, reſts upon a maſs of red 


_ earth, and rounded limeſtone conglutinated with 
ſand not much unlike puddingſtone. A ſimilar 


congeries is ſeen at the bottom of the gully, and 


the adjacent hills are of plaſter ſtone on the o- 
ther fide of the gully, and near it there is acave 
blackened by the fire of ſhepherds, where there 


are bones in a bed of hard earth, above ſixty feet 


high, covered with different ſtrata of rock, cor- 
reſponding exactly with thoſe on the other ſide ; 


which ſhows that what might have been carried 
away by the waters, was exactly the ſaine as the 


maſs that remains. The chain of hills at this place, 
five leagues from Ablarracin, and eight from the 
ſource of the Tagus, produces the thorny reſt- 


harrow, two ſpecies of wormwood, two of ſan- 
toline, ſoutherwood, French lavender, eringo, 
ſage, and thyme, and wherever, they dig, bones 


as well as aquatic and terreſtrial ſhells, are found 


in maſſes of hard rock, four feet broad, and eight 
long, ſome firmly fixed and rivetted therein, 
with ſo hard and ſmooth a grain, as to adwait of 
poliſhing like marble. At a muſket ſhot from the 
gully, there is a hill of rock, which is crumbling 
into earth, where an infinite number of bones 


is found at two feet depth, but no further. 


In 
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In ſome places the oflified ſubſtance is entirely 
decayed, nothing remaining but the impreſſion 
of the bones on the ſtone, in the ſame manner as it 
frequently happens with ſhells. The finding o 
theſe bones in hard rocks, and in ſuch different gra- 
dations and converſions into earth, of various ſorts | 
and colours, all diſpoſed in regular ſtrata, indicates 
a decompoſition, ſo that the hills in reality conſiſt 
only of two beds, one of limeſtone, divided into diſ- 
ferent ſtrata, and the other of ſmall rounded tone, 
conſolidated with ſand and calcareous earth. In 
this latter part there are no bones, nor ſhells, which 
are only to be found in the firſt diviſion, the variets 
of colours being purely accidental. ——© 


Ir is as ſingular to find ſhells not petrified, or the 
impreſſion of them near Teruel ; but it is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing to find rocks almoſt entirely compoſed of 
aquatic and terreſtrial ſheils, confuſedly huddled 

together, and mixed with ſmall bones, in a thin bed 
of blackiſh earth, beneath other beds of rock, and 
yet not to meet with ſuch bones, in any other part, 
either higher or lower, ſometimes about fifty feet 
deep. 


Turv tell you of an entire ſkeleton having been 
| diſcovered, but this is much to be doubted, ſor 
though many bones are white and well preſerved, 

NS: none 
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none are found that correſpond or belong to each 
other, in that whole range of extenſive oſſifica- 
tion. Theſe bones muſt have been ſeparated from 
their reſpective parts, by ſome accident difficult 
to be accounted for at preſent : according to their 


ackual poſition one would imagine them to have 


been conveyed there by ſome fluid, either wa- 
ter or mud; {ome ſeem to have flided horizontally 
from thirty to fixty feet, which deſtroys all ideas of 
an carthquake ; others kave ſtuck faſt in a bed of 
mud, about two fect from the ſurface, which, by de- 
grees, has hardened in the air ; others have remain- 


ed on the ſurface, and turned into limeſtone ; final- 
ly, many fragments of bones and ſhells, mixed in 


this mud, have dried up, and become the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the rock. 


For many leagues round, the rocks are merely 


ſuperficial, having always underneath, either ſoft 


carth, gypſeolis, or detached ſtones, cemented with | 
other matter, which accounts for the facility, with 


which the waters form ſo many gullies, and little 


flat hills as are ſeen in different parts of this country. 
It is probable, however, that thoſe beds of earth 


were not ſo foft formerly, otherwiſe the waters 


would have made greater ravages than they aCtu- 
ally have done ; though at preſent the deſtruction 
is great; there being many living witneſſes, who | 

recollect 
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recollect the aſtoniſhing progreſs of ſome of theſe 
Eon e en adore commencement of others ' 
e prevents are ſmall, but may one day ac- 
quire a conſiderable depth. 13 5 "” 


OzJzcrioxs may be ſtarted to what has been " 
fered, relating to the decompoſition, and recompo- 
ſition of matter, and ſome may even alledge, that 
ſuch bodies were always one and the ſame, which is 
contrary to experience and ocular demonſtration, 
In ſuch, they woulg find themſelves obliged to allow r 
that minerals, ſpars, and cryſtals, &c. do not form 
_ anew, and that there is no ſuch event in nature as 

decompoſition and recompoſition: a principle not . 
to be ſupported by any ſound arguments. We need 
only open our eyes, and examine thoſe enormous 
oyſter-ſhells, ſeen on the ſurface of the earth, between 
Murcia and Mula, where the ſoil evidently appears, 
to be formed by the reduction of lime rock into cal- 
careous earth, theſe ſhells having faſtened themſelves 
there, when that matter was in a muddy and diſſolved 
ſtate, and become afterwards calcareous earth, it 
being evident, they were not always in the ſtate 
they are at preſent. Let us then ſuppoſe this earth 
to have hardened in the courſe of time, which is not 
impoſſible, and to form rock or granite ; who will 
deny that a decompoſition and recompoſition muſt 
have happened; ? It is not poſſible, indeed, to pro- 

duec 
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duce witneſſes of the fact, becauſe the life of man is 4 
too ſhort, and the information received from our pre- 
decefſors too defective for that purpoſe ; to which 


may be added, the flow and incomprehenſive progreſs 
of nature, imperceptible to human obſervation. 
We are, therefore, ſtill very much in the dark, re- 
lating to theſe bones, as well as with reſpe& to our 


knowledge of foſſil ſubſtances in general; having yet 


to aſcertain a more accurate diſcovery of their ſor- 


mer natural ſituation, as well as of the true origin of 
the mountains, and ſtrata of carth in which chey 
are found. 


4. Account of the maple crores Liſbon in 17 5 5. 


The following Letter contains ſome particulars not alle 
connected with the account of the Earthquake but it 
would have been too much injured by mutilation. 


; lauen 135 Nov. 1755. 
- "DEAR IR, 5 
1 FLATTERED myſelf 1 ſhould have been able to 


write to you upon a more agreeable ſubject than the 


preſent, and had ſufficient reaſon to believe Iſhould have 


had the pleaſure of ſeeing you ere this in London; 


but God has been pleaſed to order it otherwiſe. 


I 8HALL not trouble you with a detail of the many 


delays and mortifications I met with, in the proſecu- — 


tion 
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on n of my law-ſuit, fines I wrote to you laſt; | it | 


will be ſufficient to ſay, I had at length brought it to 


an iſſue, and obtained a final ſentence in my favour, 
with coſts, damages, and intereſt : but whether 1 
ſhall ever reap the leaſt benefit from the determina- 

tion, is now very uncertain, as the face of things 
| here is ſo changed at preſent, that every one is much 
more concerned about his perſonal ſafcty, than the 


loſs of his fortune, 


As no inſtance of the kind hath happened i in Wend 
parts of the world for ſome ages, I herewith ſend you 


an account of one of the moſt dreadful cataſtrophes 


recorded in Hiſtory, the veracity of which you may : 
entirely depend on, as I ſhared ſo great a part in it 


myſelf. 


Tuxxx never was a finer morning ſeen than the firſt 
of November, the ſun ſhone out in its full luſtre ; the 
whole face of the ſky was perfectly ſerene and clear? 


and not the leaſt ſignal or warning of that approach- 
ing event, which has made this once-flouriſhing, o- 
pulent, and populous city, a ſcene of the utmoſt hor- 


ror and deſolation, except only ſuch as ſerved to 


alarm, but ſcarcely left a moment's time to fly from 
the general deſtruction. 


Ir was on the morning of this fatal day, between 
3 — 


ä 
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the hours of nine and ten, that I was fat down in my 


apartment, juſt finiſhing a letter, when the papers 


and table I was writing on, began to tremble with a 
gentle motion, which rather ſurpriſed me, as I could 


not perceive a breath of wind ſtirring; whilſt I was 


reflecting with myſelf what this could be owing to, | 


but without having the leaſt apprehenſion of the real 


cauſe, the whole houſe began to ſhake from the very 


foundation ; which at firſt I imputed to the rattling 
of ſeveral coaches in the main ſtreet, which uiually 
£ paſſed that way, at this time, from Belem to the Pa- 
| lace; but on hearkening more attentively, I was ſoon 
undeceived, as I found it was owing to a ſtrange 
frightful kind of noiſe under ground, reſembling the 

hollow diſtant rumbling of thunder: all this paſſed in 


leſs than a minute, and I muſt confeſs I now began to 


be alarmed, as it naturally occurred to me, that this 
* noiſe might poſſibly be the forerunner of an earthquake, 


as one I remembered, which had happened about fix 


or ſeven years ago, in the Ifland of Madeira, com- 


menced in the lame manner, though it did little or 


no dam age. 


Uros this I threw down my pen, and ſtarted upon 


my feet, remaining a moment in ſuſpence, whether 


I ſhould ſtay in the apartment, or run into the ſtreet, 
as the danger in both places ſeemed equal; and ſtill 
flattering myſelf that this tremor might produce no 

only 
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other effects than ſuch 0e ones, as had 


been felt at Madeira ; but in a moment I was rouſed 
from my dream, being inſtantly ſtunned with a moſt hor- 


rid craſh, as if every edifice in the city had tumbled 


down at once. The houſe I was in ſhook with ſuch 
violence, that the upper ſtories immediately fell, and 


though my apartment (which was the firſt floor) did 
not then ſhare the ſame fate, yet every thing was 
_ thrown out of its place in ſuch a manner, that it was 


with no ſmall difficulty I kept my feet, and expected 


nothing leſs than to be ſoon cruſhed to death, as the 
walls continued rocking to and fro in the frightfulleſt 
manner, opening in ſeveral places; large ſtones fal- 
ling down on every fidefrom the cracks; and the 
ends of moſt of the rafters ſtarting out from the ; 
= roof. To add to this terrifying icene, the ſłky in a 
= moment became ſo gloomy, that I could now diſtin- 
| guiſh no particular object; it was an Egyptian Dark- 
neſs indeed, ſuch as might be felt; owing, no doubt, 
to the prodigious clouds of duſt and lime, raiſed from 


lo violent a concuſſion, and as ſome reported, to ſul- 
phureous exhalations, but this I cannot affirm; how- 


ever it is certain, I found myſelf almoſt choked for 


near ten minutes. 


As ſoon as the gloom began to diſperſe, and 


the violence of the ſhock ſeemed pretty much abated, 


the ff object 1 perceived in the room, was a wo- 


e man 
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man ſitting on the floor, with an infant in her arms, 
all covered with duſt ; pale, and trembling ; I aſked 


her how ſhe got thither but her conſternation was fo 


great, that ſhe could give me no account of her e- 
ſcape; I ſuppoſe that when the tremor firſt began, ſhe 
ran out of her own houſe, and finding herſelf in ſuch 


imminent danger from the falling ſtones, retired into 


the door of mine, which was almoſt contiguous to 
her's, for ſhelter, and when the ſhock increaſed, 


which filled the door with duſt and rubbiſh, ran up ſtairs 


into my apartment, which was then open: be it as it 
mi oht, this was no time for curioſity. I remember the 
poor creature aſked me, in the utmoſt agony, if I did not 
think the world was at an end; at the ſame time ſhe 
complainedof being choked, and begged for God's ſake, 
would procure her a little drink; upon this I went to 
a cloſet where I kept a large jar with water (which 
you know is ſometimes a pretty ſcarce commodity 
in Liſbon) but finding it broken in pieces, I told her 


ſhe muſt not now think of quenching her thirſt, but 


ſaving her life, as the houſe was juft falling on our 
heads, and if a ſecond ſhock came, would certainly 
bury us both; I bade her take hold of my arm, and 
that I would endeavour to bring her into ſome place 5 


of ſecurity. 


I 6n4LL always look upon it as a particular Provi- 


dence, that I happened on this occaſion to be undreſ- 
led, for had 1 dreſſed wylelf, as I propoſed, when E 


gat 
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got out of bed, in order to breakfaſt with a friend, I 
ſhould, in all probability, have run into the ſtreet, at 
| the beginning of the ſhock, as the reſt of the people 


in the houſe did, and conſequently have had my brains 
daſhed out, as every one of them had ; however, the 


imminent danger I was in, did not hinder me from 
_ conſidering that my preſent dreſs, only a gown and 
Mippers, would render my getting over the ruins al- 


moſt impracticable ; I had, therefore, {till preſence 


ol mind enough left, to put on a pair of ſhoes and a 
Coat, the firſt that came in my way, which was every 
- thing I faved, and in this dreſs I hurried down ſtairs, 
the woman with me, holding by my arm, and made 
directly to that end of the ſtreet which opens to the 


Tagus, but finding the paſſage this way entirely 
blocked up with the fallen houſes to the height of 
their ſecond ſtories, I turned back to the other end 


whichled into the main ſtreet, (the common thorough- 


fare to the Palace) and having helped the woman over 
a vaſt heap of ruins, with no ſmall hazard to my own 
life; juſt as we were going into this ſtreet, as there 


was one part I could not well climb over without the 


aſſiſtance of my hands, as well as feet, I deſired her 
to let go her hold, which ſhe did, remaining two or 
three feet behind me, at which inſtant there fell a 
vaſt ſtone, from a tottering wall, and cruſhed both 
her and the child to pieces, fo diimal a ſpectacle ar 
any other time would have affected me in the higheſt 
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degree, but the dread I was in of ſharing the fame 
fate myſelf, and the many inſtances of the ſame kind 
| which preſented themſelves all around, were too 
| ſhocking to make me dwell a moment on this fingle 


object. 


I HAD now a long narrow ſtreet to paſs, with the 


| houſes on each fide four or five ſtories high, all very 


old, the greater part already thrown down, or con- 
tinually falling, and threatening the paſſengers with 


inevitable death at every ſtep, numbers of whom lay | 
killed before me, or what I thought far more deplo- 1 


rable—ſo bruiſed and wounded that they could not 


| ſtir to help themſelves. For my own part, as de- 
ſtruction appeared to me unavoidable, I only wiſhed 


I might be made an end of at once, and not have my 
limbs broken, in which caſe, I could expect nothing 
elſe but to be left upon the ſpot, lingering in miſery, 
like theſe poor unhappy wretches, without receiving 
the leaſt ſuccour from any perſon. 5 


nature, theſe ſad thoughts did not ſo far prevail, as 
to make me totally deſpair. I proceeded on as faſt 


as I conveniently could, though with the utmoſt cau- 


tion, and having at length got clear of this horrid 
paſſage, I found myſelf ſafe and unhurt in the large 
open ſpace before 81. Paul's chur ch, which had been 
thrown 


As eil reſervation, however, is the firſt law of : : 
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thrown down A few minutes beidre, and buried a 
great part of the congregation, that was generally 
pretty numerous, this being reckoned one of the moſt 
populous pariſhes in Liſbon. Here I ſtood ſome 
time, conſidering what I ſhould do, and not thinking 
myſelf ſafe in this ſituation, I came to the reſolution 
of climbing over the ruins of the weſt end of the 
church, in order to get to the river fide, that T might 
be removed as far as poſſible, from the tottering 
' houſes, in caſe of a ſecond ſhock. 


Turs, with ſome difficulty, I accompliſhed, and 
here I found a prodigious concourſe of people, 
of both ſexes, and of all ranks. and conditions, 
among whom I obſerved ſome of the principal Can- 
ons of the Patriarchal church, in their purple robes 
and rochets, as theſe all go in the habit of Biſhops ; | 

ſeveral Prieſts who had run from the altars in their 
ſacerdotal veſtments in the midſt of their celebrating 
maſs; ladies half dreſſed, and ſome without ſhoes ; 
all theſe, whom their mutual dangers had here aſſem- 
bled as to a place of ſafety, were on their knees at 
prayers, with the terrors of death in their counte- | 
nances, every one ſtriking his breaſt, and crying out 

inceffantly, M ſerecordia meu Dios. 


Am1Dsr this crowd, I could not avoid taking notice 
of an old venerable Prieſt, in a ſtole and ſurplice, who, 
1 appre- 
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I apprehend, had eſcaped from St. Paul's. He was 


continually moving to and fro among the people ex- 
horting them to repentance, and endeavouring to 
comfort them. He told them, with a flood of tears, 
that God was grievouſly provoked at their fins, but 
that if they would call upon the Bleſſed Virgin, ſhe 
would intercede for them. Every one now flocked 
around him, earneſty begging his benediction, and 
happy did that man think himſelf, who could get near 
enough to touch but the hem of his garment ; ſeveral 
I obſerved had little wooden crucifixes, and images 
of Saints, in their hands, which they offered me to 
Fils, and one poor Iriſhman I remember held out a 


St. Antonio to me for this purpoſe, and when I gently 


put his arm aſide, as giving him to underſtand, that I 


deſired to be excuſed this piece of devotion, he aſked 


me, with ſome indignation, whether I thought there 
was a God. I verily believe many of the poor bi- 
gotted creatures, who ſaved theſe uſeleſs pieces of 
wood, left their children to periſh. However, you 
muſt not imagine, that I have now the leaſt incli- 
nation to mock at their ſuperſtitions, I ſincerely pity 
them, and muſt own, that a more affecting ſpectacle 
was never ſeen. Their tears, their bitter ſighs and 
lamentations, would have touched the moſt flinty 


heart. I knelt down among them, and prayed as fer- 
vently as the reſt, efhough to a much properer object, the 
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_ only Being who could hear my prayers, to afford ne 
any ſuccour. 


Ix the midſt of our devotions, the ſecond great 
ſhock came on, little leſs violent than the firſt, and 
compleated the ruin of thoſe buildings which had 
been already much ſhattered. The conſternation 
now became ſo univerſal, that the ſhrieks and cries 


of Miſerecordia could be diſtinctly heard from the 
top of St. Catherine's hill, at a conſiderable diſtance 
off, whither a vaſt number of people had likewiſe re- 
treated; at the ſame time we could hear the fall of 
the pariſh church there, whereby many perſons were 
killed on the ſpot, and others mortally wounded. You 


may judge of the force of this ſhock, when I inform 


you, it was ſo violent, that I could ſcarce keep on 


my knees, but it was attended with ſome circum-. 
ſtances ſtill more dreadful than the former.---On a- 


ſudden I heard a general outcry © The ſea is coming 
in, we ſhall be all loſt.”---Upon this, turning my eyes 
towards the river, which in that place is near four 
miles broad, I could perceive it heaving and ſwelling 
in a moſt unaccountable manner, as no wind was 


ſtirring; in an inſtant there appeared, at ſome ſmall 
diſtance, a large body of water, riſing as it were like 
2 mountain, it came on foaming and roaring, and. 


ruthed towards the ſhore with ſuch. impetuoſity, that 


ve all immediately ran for our lives, as faſt as poſ- 
hble 
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fible; many were actually ſwept away, and tlie ref 
above their waiſt in water at a good diſtance from 
the banks. For my own part, I had the narroweſt 


eſcape, and ſhould certainly have been loſt, had I not 
graſped a large beam that lay on the ground, till the 
water returned to its channel, which it did almoſt at 


the ſame inſtant, with equal rapidity. As there now 


appeared at leaſt as much danger from the ſea as the 
land, and I ſcarce knew whether to retire for ſhelter, 
I took a ſudden reſolution of returning back with my 
cloaths all dropping, to the area of St. Paul's: here 


I ſtood ſome time, and obſerved the ſhips tumbling 


and toſſing about, as in a violent ſtorm; ſome had 


broken their cables, and were carried to the other 


ſide of the Tagus; others were whirled round with 
incredible ſwiftneſs; ſeveral large boats were turned 
keel upwards; and all this without any wind, which 
ſeemed the more aſtoniſhing. It was at the time of 


which I am now ſpeaking, that the fine new quay, 


built entirely of rough marble, at an immenſe ex- 


pence, was entirely {wallowed up, with all the peo- 
ple on it, who had fled thither for ſafety, and had 
reaſon to think themſelves out of danger in ſuch a 
place: at the ſame time a great number of boats and 


ſmall veſſels, anchored near it (all likewiſe full of 


people, who had retired thither for the ſame purpoſe) 


were all ſwallowed up, as in Pl whirlpool, and never 
more KA 
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Tars laſt dreadful incident I did not fee with my 
own eyes; as it paſſed three or four ſtones? throws 
from the ſpot where I then was, but I had the account 
as here given from ſeveral maſters of ſhips, who were 
anchored within two or three hundred yards of the 
quay, and ſaw the whole cataſtrophe. One of them 
in particular informed me, that when the ſecond ſhock 
came on, he could perceive the whole city waving 
backwards and forwards, like the ſea when the wind 
_ firſt begins to riſe ; that the agitation of the earth 
was lo great even under the river, that it threw up 
his large anchor from the mooring, which ſwam, as 
he termed it, on the ſurface of the water; that im- 
mediately upon this extraordinary concuſſion, the 
river roſe at once near twenty feet, and in a moment 
ſubſided ; at which inſtant he ſaw the quay, with the 
whole concourſe of people upon it, fink down, and 
at the ſame time every one of the boats and veſſels 
that were near it were drawn into the cavity, which 
he luppoſes inſtantly cloſed upon them, inaſmuch as 
not the leaſt ſign of a wreck was ever ſeen afterwards. 
This account you may give full credit to, for as to 
the loſs of the veſlels, it is confirmed by every body ; 
and with regard to the quay, I went myſelf a few 
days after, to convince myſelf of the truth, and could . 
not find even the ruins of a place, where I had taken 
ſo many agreeable walks, as this was the common 
rendezvous of the factory in the cool of the evening. 
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] found it all deep water, and in ſome parts ſcarcely 


to be lathomed. 


Puls is the only place I could learn which was 
{ſwallowed up in or about Liſbon, though I ſaw ma- 
ny large cracks and fiſſures in different parts, and one 


odd phenomenon I muſt not onut, which was com- 


municated to me by a friend who has a houſe and 
wine-cellars on the other fide of the river, viz. that. 
the dwelling-houſe being firſt terribly ſhaken, which 
made all the family run out, there preſently fell 
down a vaſt high rock near it, that upon this the ri- 


ver roſe and fubſided in the manner already mention- 
ed, and immediately a great number of ſmall fiſſures 


appeared in ſeveral contiguous pieces of ground, from 
whence there ſpouted out like a jet d' eau a large quan- 


tity of fine white ſand, to a prodigious height. It is 
not to be doubted the bowels of the earth muſt have 


been exceſſively agitated to cauſe theſe ſurpriſing ef- 
ſects, but whether the ſhocks were owing to any 
indden es x ploſion of various minerals mixing together, 
or to air pent up, and ſtruggling for vent, or to a col- 
lection of ſubterraneous waters forcing a paſſage, God 
only knows; as to the fiery eruptions then talked of, 
believe they are without foundation, though it is 
certain, I heard ſeveral complaining of ſtrong ſul- 


plurcous ſmells, a dizzineſs in their heads, a ſickneſs 


in 
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in their ſtomachs, and difficulty of reſpiration, not 


that I felt any luch ſymptoms myſelf. 


I nar not been long in the area of St. Paul's, when 
J felt the third ſhock, which though lomewhat lels 


violent than the two former, the ſea ruſhed in again, 
and retired with the ſame rapidity, and I remained up 


to my knees in water, though I had gotten upon a 
ſmall eminence at {ome diſtance from the river, with 
the ruins of ſeveral intervening houſes to break its 


force. At this time I took notice the waters retired 
ſo impetuoully, that ſome veſſels were left quite dry, 
which rode in leven fathom water: the river thus 


continued alternately ruſhing on and retiring ſeveral 
times together, in ſuch fort, that it was juſtly dreaded, 
Liſbon would now meet the fame fate, which a few 
years ago had befallen the city of * Lima, and no 
doubt had this piace lain open to the fea, and the 
force of the waves not been ſomewhat broken by the 
winding of the Bay, the lower parts of it at leaſt 


would have been totally deſtroyed. 


Tur maſter of a veſſel, which arrived here juſt aſter 
the firſt of November, aſſured me, that he felt the ſhock 


above forty leagues at ſea ſo ſenſibly, that he really 


concluded he had ſtruck upon a rock, till he threw 


* T:.s happencd in 1746. 
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out the lead, and could find no bottom, nor conld he 


” poſſibly gueſs at the cauſe, till the melancholy ſight 


of this deſolate city left him no room to doubt of 


it. The two firſt ſhocks in fine were fo violent, that : 


ſeveral pilots were of opinion, the ſituation of the bar 
at the mouth of the Tagus, vas changed. Certain 


it is, that one veſſel, attemptir-; to paſs through the uſu- 


al channel, foundered, and another ſtruck on the ſands, 
and was at firſt given over for loſt, but at length got 
through. | There was another great ſhock after this, 
which pretty much affected the river, but I think not ſo 
violently as the preceding, though ſeveral perſons 


aſſured me, that, as they were riding on horieback 
in the great road leading to Belem, one ſide of which 
lies open to the river, the waves ruſhed in with ſo 


much rapidity, that they were oblige] to gallop as 
taſt as poſſible to the upper ens, for fear of being 
carried away. 


T1 was now in ſuch a fituation, that I knew not 


which way to turn myſelf; if I remained there, I was 
in danger from the ſea ; if I retired further from the 
ſhore, the houſes threatened certain deſtruction, and, 


at laſt, T reſolved to go to the Mint, which being a 


low and very ſtrong building, had received no con- 


iderable damage, except in ſome of the apartments 


towards the river. The party of ſoldiers, which 


s every day tet there on guard, had all deſerted 
— the 
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the place, and the · only perſon that remained, was 


the commanding officer, a nobleman's ſon, of about 
ſeventeen or eighteen years of age, whom I found 


ſtanding at the gate. As there was ſtill a continued 


tremor of the earth, and the place where we now 
ſtood (being within twenty or thirty ſeet of the op- 
polite houſes, which were all tottering) appeared o 
dangerous, the court-yard likewiſe being full of wa- 


ter, we both retired inward to an hillock of ſtones 


and rubbiſh : here I entered into converfation with 
him, and having expreſſed my admiration that one 
ſo young ſhould have the courage to keep his poſt, 


when every one of his ſoldiers had deſerted theirs, 


the anſwer he made, was, though he were ſure the 


earth would open and froaliow him up, he ſcorned to 
think of flying from his poſt. In ſhort, it was owing 


to the magnanimity of this young man, that the mint, 
which had upwards of two millions of money in it 
was not robbed ; and indeed I do him no more than 
juſtice, in ſaying, that I never ſaw any one behave 
with equal ſerenity and compoſure, on occaſions. 
much leſs dreadful than the preſent. I believe I 


might remain in converſation with him near five 


hours : and though I was now grown faint from the 
conſtant fatigue I had undergone, and having not yet 
broken my faſt, yet this had not ſo much effect upon 
me as the anxiety I was under for a particular friend, 
with whom I was to have dined that day, and who, 
Ml i 
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lodging at the top of a very high houſe in the heart 


of the city, and being a ſtranger to the language, 


could not but be in the utmoſt danger: my concern, 
therefore, for his preſervation, made me determine, 


at all events, to go and ſee what was become of him, 
upon which, I took my leave of the officer. 


As 1 thought it would be the hei, gh of raflinels to 
venture back through the ſame narrow ſtrect I had 
ſo providentially eſcaped from, I judged it ſafeſt to re- 
turn over the ruins of St. Paul's to the river ſide, as 


the water now ſeemed little agitated. From hence 
I proceeded, with ſome hazard, to the large [pace be- 


fore the Iriſh convent of Corpo Santo, which had 
been thrown down, and buried a great number of 


people who were hearing maſs, beſides ſome of the 
iriars, the reſt of the community were ſtanding in 
the area, looking, with dejected countenances, towards 


the ruins: from this place I took my way to the 
back ſtreet leading to the Palace, having the ſhip 


yard on one fide, but found the further paſlage, open- 
ing into the principal lireet, topped up, by the ruins 


of the Opera-houſe, one of the ſolideſt and moſt mag- 
nificent buildings of the kind in Europe, and jull 


finiſhed at a prodigious expence ; a vaſt heap of ſtones, 


each of ſeveral tons weight, had entirely blocked up 


the front of Mr. Briſtow's houſe, which was oppoſite 
to it, and Mr. Ward, his partner, told me the next 
day 
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: day, that he was juſt that inſtant going out at the 


door, and had actually ſet one foot over the threſhold, 
when the weſt end of the Opera-houſe fell down, and 
had-he not in a moment ſtarted back, he ſhould have 
been cruſhed into a thoufand pieces. 


Frox hence I turned back, and itenpwd ning 


by the other way into the great Square of the Palace, 
twice as large as Lincoln' 5-Inn-Fields, one fide of 


which had been taken up by the noble quay I ſpoke 
of, now no more ; but this paſſage was likewiſe ob- 
ſtrated by the ſtones fallen from the great arched 
gate way: I could not help taking particular notice, 


that all the apartments wherein the Royal Family 
uſed to reſide, were thrown down, and themſelves, 


witiout ſome extraordinary miracle, muſt unavoid- 
ably have periſhed, had they been there at the time 
of the ſhock. Finding this paſſage impracticable, 15 
turned to the other arched-way which led to the new 
Square of the Palace, not the eighth part ſo ſpacious 
as the other, one ſide of which was taken up by the 
Patriarchal church, which alſo ſerved for the Chapel 
Royal, and the other by a moſt magnificent building 
of modern architecture, probably indeed by far the 


W molt fo, not yet completely finiſhed; as to the for- 


mer, the roof and part of the front walls were thrown 
down, and the latter, notwithſtanding their folidity, 
had been ſo ſhaken, that ſeveral large ſtones fell 
from 
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from the top, and every part ſeemed disjointed. The 
Square was full of coaches, chariots, chaiſes, horles, 
and mules, deſerted by their drivers and attendants, 
as well as their owners. 


Tus nobility, gentry, and clergy. who were al. 
fiſting at divine ſervice when the earthquake began, 
fled away with the utmoſt precipitation, every one 
Where his fears carried him, leaving the ſplendid ap. 

paratus of the numerous altars, to the mercy of the 
firſt comer : but this did not ſo much affect me, as 
the diſtreſs of the poor animals, who ſeemed ſenſible 


of their hard fate ; ſome few were killed, others 


wounded, but the greater part which had even no 
hurt, was left there to o ſtarve. 


| this Square, the way led to my friend's 
lodgings, through a long ſteep and narrow ſtreet: 
the new ſcenes of horror I met with here, exceed all 
deſcription; nothing could be heard but ſighs and 
groans, I did not meet with a ſoul in the paſſage who 
was not bewailing the death of his neareſt relations 
and deareſt friends, or the loſs of all his ſubſtance; 
I could hardly take a ſingle ſtep without treading on 
the dead, or the dying: in ſome places lay coaches, 
with their maſters, horſes, and riders, almoſt cruſhed 
in pieces; here, mothers with infants in their 
arms; there, ladies richly dreſſed, cons friars, 
_ gentlemen, 
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- gentlemen, mechanics, either in the ſame condition, 
or juſt expiring; ſome had their backs or thighs bro- 

ken, others vaſt ſtones on their breaſts ; ſome lay al- 
moſt buried in the rubbiſh, and crying out in vain to 
the paſſengers for ſuccour, were left to periſh with 
the reſt. 5 3 


Ar length J arrived at the ſpot oppoſite to the houſe 
uhere my friend, for whom J was ſo anxious, reſided, 
and finding this as well as the contiguous buildings 
thrown down (which made me give him over for loſt) I 
now thought of nothing elſe but ſaving my own life in 
the beſt manner I could, and in leſs than an hour got to 
a public-houle, kept by one Morley, near the Engliſh 
| burying-ground, about half a mile from the city, 
where I ſtill remain, with a great number of my 
countrymen, as well as Portugueſe, in the ſame 
wretched circumſtances, having almoſt ever fince lain 
on the ground, and never once within doors, with 
ſcarcely any covering to defend me from the incle- 
mency of the night air, which, at this time, is ex- 
ceeding ſharp and piercing.—Perhaps you may think 
the preſent doleful ſubje& here concluded; but, alas! 
the horrors of the firſt of November, are ſufficient to 
fill a volume. As ſoon as it grew dark, another 


icene preſented itſelf little leſs ſhocking than thoſe 


already deſcribed—the whole city appeared in a 
blaze, which was ſo bright that I could eaſily ſee to 
Vox. J. E — 
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read by it. It may be ſaid, without exaggeration, it 


was on fire at leaſt in an hundred different places 
at once, and thus continued burning tor ix days 
together, without intermiſſion, or the leaſt . | 
being made to * its progreſs. 


It went on confuming every thing the earthquake 


had ſpared, and the people were fo dejected and ter- 


rified, that few or none had courage enough to ven- 
ture down, to fave any part of their ſubſtance ; every 


one had his eyes turned towards the flames, and 


ſtood looking on with ſilent grief, which was only 
interrupted by the cries and ſhrieks of women 


and children calling on the Saints and angels for 
ſuccour, whenever the earth began to tremble, which 
was ſo often this night, and indeed I may ſay, ever 
ſince, that the tremors, more or leſs, did not ceaſe 


for a quarter of an hour together. I could never 
learn, that this terrible fire was owing to any ſubter- 
raneous eruption, as ſome reported, but to three 
caules, which all concurring at the ſame time, will 
naturally account for the prodigious havock it made; 


the firſt of November being All Saints Day, a high 
feſtival among the Portugueſe, every altar in every 


church and chapel (ſome of which have more than 


twenty) was illuminated with a number of wax tapers 


and lamps, as cuſtomary ; theſe ſetting fire to the 


' curtains and timber work that fell with the ſhock, 
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the conflagration ſoon ſpread to the neighbouring 
houſes, and being there joined with the fires in the 
kitchen chimnies, increaſed to ſuch a degree, that it 
might eaſily have deſtroyed the whole city, taough | 
no other cauſe had concurred, eſpecially a3 it met 


with no n 


Bur what would appear incredible to you, were 


the fact leſs public and notorious, is, that a gang of 


hardened villains, who had been confined, and got 

out of priſon when the wall fell, at the firſt ſhock, 
were buſily employed in ſetting fire to thoſe buildings, 
5 which ſtood fome chanc of eſcaping the general de- 
ſtruction. I cannot conceive what could have in- 


duced them to this helliſh work, except to add to the 
horror and confuſion, that they might, by this means, 


have the better Op pportunity of plundering with ſecu- 

rity. But chere was no neceſſity for taking this 
| trouble, as they might certainly have done their 
buſineſs without it, ſince the whole city was ſo de- 5 


ſerted before night, that I believe not a ſoul remain- 


ed in it, except thoſe execrable villains, and others 
ol the ſame ſtamp. It is poſſible ſome among them 
might have had other motives beſides robbing, as one 
in particular being apprehended (they ſay he was a 
a Moor, condemned to the gallies *) confeſſed at the 


+ ts 


* Thirty -four of theſe wretches were executed in a few days. 


E 2 gallows. 
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gallows, that he had ſet fire to the King's Palace, 
with his own hand; at the ſame time glorying in the 
action, and declaring with his laſt breath, that he hoped 


to habe burnt all the Royal Family. It is likewiſe 
generally believed, that Mr. Briſtow's houſe, which 


was an exceeding ſtrong edifice, built on vaſt ſtone 


arches, and had ſtood the ſhocks without any great 
damage, further than what I have mentioned, was 
conſumed in the ſame manner. The fire in ſhort, 
by ſome means or other, may be ſaid to have de- 


{troyed the whole city, at leaſt every thing that was 


grand or valuable in it. The damage on this oc- 


caſion is not to be eſtimated, but you may judge it 
muſt have been immenſe, from the few following 
particulars, | 


ALL the fine tapeſtry, paintings, plate, jewels, fur. 


niture, &c. of the King's Palace, amounting to ma- 
ny millions, with the rich veſtments and coſtly orna- 


ments of the Patriarchal church adjoining, (where 


ſervice was performed with no leſs pomp than that 


of the Pope's own chapel); all the riches of the Pa- 


| lace of Braganza, where the crown-jewels, and plate 
of ineſtimable value, with quantities of the fineſt filk 
tapeſtries, interwoven with gold and ſilver thread, 
and hangings of velvet and damaſk, were kept; all 
the rich goods and ſpices in the India Ware-houſes 


under the Palace, thoſe belonging to the merchants 
of 
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of different nations in the oppoſite Cuſtom-houſe, as 
well as thoſe in the merchants own houſes, and dif. 
perſed among the numerous ſhops, were utterly con- 
ſumed, or laſt; even thoſe few effects that had the 
luck of eſcaping the firſt flames, found no ſecurity in 
the open ſpaces they were carried to, being there 

either burnt with the f. parks that fell on every ſide, 

or loſt in the hurry and confuſion people were then 
in, or (which I knew to have been the caſe of many 
_ perſons property) ſtolen by thoſe abandoned villains, 

who made their doubly wicked advantage of this ge- 
veral calamity. 


WrrTx regard to the buildings it was obſerved, that 
the ſolideſt, in general, fell the firſt &, among which, 
| beſides thoſe already mentioned, were, the Granaries 
of the public Corn Market; the great Royal Hoſ- 
pital in the Rocieu, that called the Miſerecordia, for 
the maintenance of poor orphan girls, moſt of whom 
_ periſhed; the fine church and convent of St. Domin- 


* This circumſtance ſeems to favour Dr. Stukely's opinion, 
that earthquakes are, in a great meaſure, owing to electrical 
ſhocks z and I remember, when the earthquakes were felt in 
London, that the greateſt force was reported to have been per- 
ceived by thoſe perſons who were placed with their backs near 11 
the ſouth wall of the Courts of Chancery and the King's-Bench, 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, where its thickneſs was ſaid to be not leſs 

than ſeven or eight feet. . 
Dig So. 
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go, where was one of the largeſt and nobleſt libraries 
ſi in Europe; the grand church of the Carmelites, ſup- 
15 ported by two rows of white marble pillars, with the 
14 | miraculous image of our Lady of Mount. Carmel, 
who could not fave her favourite temple from ruin; 
the old Cathedral, which was of an exceſſive thick- 
1 . neſs; the magnificent church of the regular Canons 
Wo, of St. Auguſtine, not much unlike our St. Paul's, 
though not to be compared to it for bigneſs, and 
reckoned by connoiſſeurs, the fineſt piece of architec- 
iure in D pe, where lay the bodies of the late Kivg 
John, and ſeveral of the Royal Family, whoſe monu- 
ments, by the fall of the cupola, were cruſhed in 
pieces; the Caſtle, or Citadel, wherein the ancient 

j archives and records were repoſited; the Priſon of 
1 ä the Inquiſition, or Holy Office, as it is called, with 
i that of the Limoeira, which was a Palace of the 
< _ Mooriſh King's, over which, the ſupreme court of 
jiuſtice was held, for the trying of criminals. In 
; mort, it is impollibie to enumerate the particular dam- 
| 5 ages in buildings only; to ſay all in one word, e- 
very pariſh church, convent, nunnery, palace, and 
public edifice, with an infinite number of private 
houſes, were either thrown down, or fo miſerably 
ſhattered, that it was rendered dangerous to paſs by 
them. As to the people who loſt their lives on this 
occaſion, to ſay nothing of thoſe who were cruſhed 
to death in their own houſes, in ſome of which, no 
— leſs 
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leſs than forty perſons were killed, (as a family lived 
on every floor) either meeting with immediate death, 
or having had their limbs broken by the fall of the 
ſtones in the ſtreets; you may eaſily judge what pro- 


S digious numbers muſt have periſhed in the churches | 
and convents, as the firſt ſhock happened at high 


maſs, when they were affembled at their devotions. 
I have already given you ſome inſtances, and you 
may judge of the reſt by what follows: 


Is the large convent of St. Francis, which conſiſt- 


ed of near three hundred friars, the roof fell down as 


they were ſinging in the choir, and, at the fame time, 
a high gallery over the weſt door fronting the great 
altar, and buried all, except about eighteen of the 


community, with the numerous congregation below. 


In the monaſtery of Santa Clara, one hundred and 
fiſty of the nuns, with their waiting women; in that 
of the Calvario, which ſtands in the road leading to 
Belem, moſt of the nuns then in the choir, as-well as 
2 great part of the congregation in the body of the 
church, ſhared the ſame fate. The Engliſh nunnery 
was likewiſe thrown down, but whether any were kil- 
led I cannot learn. In the convent of the Trinity, 
Tam credibly informed above fifteen hundred were 
killed. Thoſe in every other church and chapel ſuf- 
tered in proportion. In the priſon of Limoeira, near 
tour hundred were cruſhed by the {ſudden falling 
down 
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| 1 | | down of a wall, though the greateſt villains there, 
If eſcaped to do further miſchief. 
1 Tux whole number of perſons that periſhed, in- 


cluding thoſe who were burnt, or afterwards cruſhed 

to death whilſt digging in the ruins, 1s ſuppoſed, on 

i the loweſt calculation, to amount to more than ſixty 
thouſand; and though the damage in other reſpects 
cannot be computed, yet you may form ſome idea of it, 

when aſſure you, that this extenſive and opulent city, 
is now nothing but a vaſt heap of ruins, that the rich 

and poor are at preſent upon a level, ſome thouſands 

of families which but the day before had been eaſy 
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14 in their circumſtances, being now ſcattered about in 
* 


the fields, wanting every conveniency of Uſe, and 
aacing none able to relieve them. 


AmipsT ſuch 1 of univerſal affliction, the fate 
„ of individuals may ſeem of too little conſequence to 
|| | | be taken notice of, however I cannot forbear men- 
1 tioning two or three inſtances, eſpecially as I was ac- 
quainted with the unhappy ſufferers, and believe 
[0 you had {ome knowledge of them: the firſt is of Mrs. 
ih Perichon, who running out of her houſe at the be- 
[if ginning of the ſhock, in company with her huſband, 
| = whom ſhe followed at a ſmall diſtance, was buried 
| under the ruins of a building, which ſuddenly fell 
down before he perceived it; and when he looked 

back 
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back expecting to find her near him, there was not 
the leaſt appearance of her, and to attempt any ſearch 


in ſuch a place, would have been only expoſing his 
own life. The ſecond is of a Mr. Vincent, who had 
been abſent from Liſbon, a conſiderable time, at a 
town, called Martinico, eighteen leagues from Liſbon, 


but his ill fate prompted him to come to this city, at 
which he arrived upon the evening of the fatal day, 


in order to partake of ſome diverſions ; but he never 
left the houſe he ſlept in, being ſuddenly cruſhed to 
death before he was dreſſed, and buried in the ruins, 


| which 1s the only tomb he is ever like to have, for | 
= though his friends after many fruitleſs ſearches, diſ- 


covered, as they ſuppoſed, the remains of his body, 


they found them ſo putrid, broken, and ſcattered, that 
it was impoſſible to remove them. The laſt caſe 
is ſtill more lamentable , it is of a young lad, brother 
to Mr. Holford of London, remarkable for his mo- 
deſty and affable behaviour: he was walking through 


one of the ſtreets near the front door of a pariſh 
church when the firſt ſhock happened, at which time 
he had both his legs broken by the fall of a large 
ſtone : in this miſerable condition he lay ſome time, 


in vain befeeching the terrified paſſengers to take 
lome pity ; at length a tender-hearted Portugueſe, 


moved by his cries, took him up in his arms, and 
carried him into the church, as imagining this a ſafer 
place than the open ftreet ; at this inſtant, the ſecond 
Was E | 


ſhock. 
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ſhock entirely blocked up the door, and the body of 
the church being ſoon all on fire, the lad was burnt 
alive, with his generous aſliſtant, and many other 
poor wretches, who hoped. to have found there ſome 
„„ 


A xx days after the firſt conſternation was over, 
I ventured down into the city, by the ſafeſt ways 
could pick out, to ſee if there was a poſſibility of get. 
ting any thing out of my lodgings, but the ruins were 
now ſo augmented by the late fire, that I was ſo far 
from being able to. diſtinguiſh the individual ſpot 
where the houſe ſtood, that I could not even diſtin- 
guiſh the ſtreet, amidſt ſuch mountains of ſtones and 
rubbiſh which roſe on every ſide. Some days after, 
I ventured down again with ſeveral porters, who, 
having long plied in theſe parts of the town, were 
well acquainted with the ſituation of particular houſes; 
by their aſſiſtance, I at laſt diſcovered the ſpot ; but 
was ſoon convinced, to dig for any thing here, beſides 
the danger of ſuch an attempt, would never anſwer 
the expence, and what further induced me to lay aſide 
all thoughts of the matter, was the fight of the ruins 
ſtill ſmoaking, from whence I knew for certain, that 
thoſe things J ſet the greateſt value on, muſt have 
been irrecoverably loſt in the fire. 


Os both the times when I attempted to make this 
; : fruitle!s 
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ſruitleſs ſearch, eſpecially the firſt, there came Rick : 


an intolerable ſtench from the dead bodies, that I was 
ready to faint away, and though it did not ſeem ſo 
great this laſt time, yet it had like to have been more 
fatal to me, as I contracted a fever by it, but of 
which, God be praiſed, I ſoon got the better. How- 
| _ ever, this made me ſo cautious for the future, that I 

avoided paſſing near certain places, where the ſtench 
was lo exceſlive that people began to dread an infec- _ 


tion; a gentleman told me, that going into the town - 
a few days after the earthquake, he ſaw ſeveral bodies 


lying in the ſtreets, ſome horribly mangled, as he 
ſuppoſed, by the dogs; others half burnt ; ſome quite 


roaſted ; and in certain Places, particularly near the 
doors of churches, they lay in vaſt heaps, piled one 


upon another. You may gueſs at the prodigious 


havock which muſt” have been made, by the ſingle 


inſtance I am going to mention: There was an high 
| arched paſſage, like one of our old city gates, front- 


ing the weſt door of the ancient cathedral, on the left 
hand was the famous church of St. Antonio, and on 


the right ſome private houſes, ſeveral ſtories high. 


The whole area ſurrounded by all theſe buildings, did 
not much exceed one of our ſmall courts in London. 


At the firſt ſhock, numbers of people who were then 
paſſing under the arch, fled into the middle of this area 
for ſhelter: thoſe in the two churches, as many ascauld 


poſſibly get out, did the ſame; at this inſtant the arched 
22 __ gate- 
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gate-way, with the fronts of the two churches and con- | 


tiguous buildings, all inclining one towards another 
with the ſudden violence of the ſhock, fell down and 
buried every ſoul as they were ſtanding here crowded 


together. They have been employed now for ſeveral | 
days paſt, in taking up the dead bodies, which are 


carried out into the neighbouring fields, but the 
greater part ſtill remain under the rubbiſh, nor do I 
think it would be fafe to remove them, even though 


it were practicable, on account of the ſtench : 'the 


King, they lay, talks of building a new city at Be- 
lem *, but be this as it will, it is certain he will have 


no thoughts of rebuilding the old, until thoſe bodies 


have lain long enough to be conſumed. 


j 


L s#ALL mention only one circumſtance more, re- 


hating to this dreadful affair, as there appeared ſome- 
thing very extraordinary in it. One Mr. Burmaſter, 


a Hamburgh merchant of this place, had received 2 
letter from his partner at Hamburgh, adviſing him to 


remove a large quantity of Flax, and other valuable 
effects, from the houſe he then reſided in, to ſeveral 
| diſtant warehouſes in different parts of the city, giv- 


* A fortified town of Portugal, in Eſtreumadura, ſeated on 


the north fide of the Tajo, about a mile from Liſbon, deſigned 


to defend the entrance to that city here all the ſhips which 


fail up the river muſt bring to. And here they inter the Kings 


and Queens of Portugal. 


ing 
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ing as a reaſon for his deſiring him to uſe this pre- 


caution, that he had dreamed for fourteen nights to- 


gether, the city of Liſbon was all on fire. You may 
depend on the veracity of the fact, as here related, 
ſince Mr. Burmaſter publicly ſhowed this letter to 
every body. But whether the advice was owing to 
any ſupernatural warning, or merely accidental, it 


was of no manner of ſignification, as he did not pay 


the leaſt regard to it; ſo that his goods ſhared the 


ſame fate with the reſt of his 1 8 


Tuvus, my our friend, hes I given you a genuine, 1 


though imperfe& account, of this terrible judgment, 


which has left ſo deep an ns e on ay mind, 


that 1 ſhall never wear it oft. 


5. Ant of a 3 Agitation of the Waters 


#1 Loch T, ay. 


5 | Nov. 4. 1784. 
DEAR SIR, 


| PREV not return from hs excurſion on which T was 


when J had the pleaſure to ſee you at Dundee till laſt 
Tueſday night. On my arrival, I found your letter 


reſpecting the phaenomenon that lately happened in 


this neighbourhood. Although ill qualified to give 


you ſatisfaction upon this ſubject, I ſhall, however, 


comply with your deſire, and give you the molt ac- 
curate 
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curate account of that been; which 1 have 
been able to obtain. 
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1 Ox Sunday the 12th of September, about nine 
ob clock in the morning, an unuſual agitation was ob- 


—— — — 
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eee 


0 ſerved in Loch Tay, near the village of Kenmore. 
Wl | That village ſtands at the eaſt end of the lake, having 
5 | 1 the river, which there iſſues from the lake, on the 

| north fide, and a bay, about 160 yards in length and 
13 200 yards in breadth, on the ſouth. The greater part 
ll || of this bay is very ſhallow, being generally no more 


than two or three feet deep; but before it joins the 
1.0 body of the lake, it becomes ſuddenly very deep. At 
| ! the extremity of this bay, the water was obſerved to 

| | _ retire about five yards within its ordinary boundary, 
11" It : and in four or five minutes to flow out again. In 
ji this manner, it ebbed and flowed ſucceſſively three or 
four times during the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, 
when, all at once, the water ruſhed from the &aſt and 
3 oppoſite currents, towards a line acroſs the 
1 bay, and about the edge of the deep, roſe in the form 

| of a great wave, to the height of five feet above the 
| 13 ordinary level, leaving the bottom of the bay dry, 
1 to the diſtance of between ninety and one hun- 
dred yards from its natural boundary. When the 
oppoſite currents met, they made a claſhing noiſe, 
and foamed ; and the ſtronger impulſe being from 


the caſt, the wave after riling to its greateſt height, 
rolled 
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rolled weſtward, but lowly, diminiſhing as it went, 
for the ſpace of five minutes, when it wholly diſap- g 


peared. As the wave ſubſided, the water flowed 


back with ſome force, and exceeded its or iginal 5 


boundary four or five yards; then it ebbed again a- 


bout ten yards, and again returned, and continued to 
ebb and flow in this manner for the ſpace of two 
hours, the ebbings ſucceeding. each other at the 
diſtance of about ſeven minutes, and gradually leſſen. 
ing till the water ſettled i into its ordinary level. 


Ar the has ume that ts adatudon was obſery- _ 


ed in the bay on the ſouth ſide of the village, the ri- 
ver on the north was ſeen to run back; the weeds at 
its bottom, which before pointed with the ſtream, re- 
ceived a contrary direction; and its channel was left 


dry above twelve feet from either edge. Under the 


bridge, (which is ſixty or ſeventy yards from the lake), 8 
the current failed, and the bed of the river appeared 
where there had been eighteen inches of water. 


Donixd the whole time that this phaenomenon 
was obſerved, the weather was calm. It could barely 

be perceived, that the direction of the clouds was 
from N. E. The barometer (as far as I can recol- 
leQ) ſtood the whole of that and the preceding day 
about 29 and 1-2 inches. 
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Ox the next, and the four ſucceeding days, an 


ebbing and flowing was obſerved nearly about the 


ſame time, and for the ſame length of time, but not 


at all in the ſame degree as on the firſt day. A ſimi- 
lar agitation was remarked at intervals, ſome days 


in the morning, other days in the afternoon, till the 


I5th of October, lince which time no ſuch thing has 
5 been obſerved. 


I nave not heard (although I have made particular 
enquiry) that any motion of the earth was felt in this 


_ neighbourhood, or that the agitation of the water was 
obſerved any where but about the village of Kenmore, 


1 nors the above account will furniſh an anſwer 


to moſt of the queſtions contained in your letter. If 
there be any other circumſtance about which you 


with to have farther information, it will give me 
pleaſure to be able to communicate it. I am, 


; Dear Sir, 
Vour moſt obedient kamble ſervant, 


N. B. Tus village of 1 is fituated nearly i in the pa- 
rallel of 560, 35', and about 10 weſt of the meridian of Edin- 
burgh. Loch Tay extends from thence ſomewhat more than 


15 miles W. 8. W. Its medium breadth is not much leſs than 


a mile, and its depth muſt be very conſiderable, if one may 
judge from the height of the adjacent mountains. 
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: 6. Of Virginian Mountains. 


Oon mountains are not ſolitary, and ſcattered con- 


fuſedly over the face of the country; but that they” 


commence at about 150 miles from the ſea coalt, 


are diſpoſed in ridges one behind another, running 
nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, though rather ap- 
proaching it as they advance north eaſtwardly. To 


the ſouth-weſt, as the tract of country between the 


ſea coaſt and the Miſſiſſippi becomes narrower, the 


mountains converge into a ſingle ridge, which, as 


it approaches the Gulph of Mexico, ſubſides into 


plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of the waters 


of that gulph, and particularly to a river called the 
Apalachicola, probably from the Apalachies, an In- 


. dian nation formerly reſiding on it. Hence the 


mountains giving rife to that river, and ſeen from 


its various parts, were called the Apalachian moun- 


tains, being in fact the end or termination only of 
the great ridges paſling through the continent. Eu- 


ropean geographers, however, extended the name 


northwardly, as far as the mountains extended ; 
lome giving it, after their ſeparation into different 
ridges, to the Blue ridge, others to the North moun- 
tain, others to the Alleghaney, others to the Laurel 
ridge, as may be ſeen in their different maps. But 
the fact I believe is, that none of theſe ridges were ever 
Vor. I. 0 25 known 
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known by that name to the inhabitants, either native 


or emigrant, but as they ſaw them ſo called in Eu- 


ropean maps. In the ſame direction, generally, are 
. 3 2 | * . = 
the veins of lime ſtone, coal, and other minerals hi. 


therto diſcovered : and ſo range the falls of our great 


rivers. But the courſes of the great rivers are at 
right angles with theſe. James and Patowmac pe- 


netrate through all the ridges of mountains eaſtward 


of the Alleghaney ; that is broken by no watercourſe. 


It is in fact the ſpine of the country between the At- 


lantic on one fide, and the Miſſiſſippi and St Lau- 
rence on the other. The paſſage of the Patowmac 


through the Blue ridge is perhaps one of the moſt 
ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. You ſtand on a very 
high point of land. On your right comes up the 


Shenandoah, having ranged along the foot of the 
mountain an hundred miles to ſeek a vent. On 
your Jeft approaches the Patowmac, in queſt of a 


paſſage alſo. In the moment of their junction they 


ruſh together againſt the mountain, rend it aſunder, 


and pals off to the ſea. The firſt glance of this 


ſcene hurries our ſenſes into the opinion, that this 


carth has been created in time, that the mountains 
were formed firſt, that the rivers began to flow at- 


terwards, that in this place, particularly, they have 
been dammed up by the Blue ridge of mountains, 


and have formed an ocean which filled the whole 


valley; that continuing to riſe they have at length 
broken 
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broken over at this ſpot, and have torn the moun- 
tain down from its ſummit to its baſe. The piles 
of rock-on each hand, but particularly on the Shen- 


andoah, the evident marks of their diſrupture and 


avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerful agents 
of nature, corroborate the impreſſion. But the diſ- 


tant finiſhing which nature has given to the picture 


is of a very different character. It is a true contraſt 
to the fore-ground. It is as placid and delightful, as | 
that is wild and tremendous. For the mountain 
being cloven aſunder, ſhe preſents to your eye, 


through the cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue hori- 


20n, at an infinite diſtance in the plain country, in- 


viting you, as it were, from the riot and tumult roar- 


ing around, to paſs through the breach, and partici- 


pate of the calm below. Here the eye ultimately 
compoſes itieif; and that way too the road happens 


actually to lead. You croſs the Patowmac above 
the junction, paſs along its ſide through the baſe of 
the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices 
hanging in fragments over you, and within about 20 
miles reach Frederic town and the fine country a- 
round that. This ſcene i is worth a voyage acroſs 
the Atlantic. N et here, as in the neighbourhood OL 


the natural bridge, are peeple who have paſſed their 


lives within half a dozen miles, and have never been 
to ſurvey theſe monuments of a war between rivers | 


and mountains, which muſt have haken the earth 
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itielf to its centre. — The height of our mountains 


has not yet been eſtimated with any degree of exact- 


neſs. The Alleghaney being the great ridge which 
_ divides the waters of the Atlantic from thoſe of the 


Miſſiſſippi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more elevated 


above the ocean than that of any other mountain. 
But its relative height, compared with the baſe on 


which it ſtands, is not ſo great as that of ſome others, 


the country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges like 


the ſteps of ſtairs. The mountains of the Blue 


ridge, and of theſe the Peaks of Otter, are thought 


to be of a greater height, meaſured from their baſe, 
than any others in our country, and perhaps in North 
America. From data, which may found a tolerable 
conjecture, we ſuppoſe the higheſt Peak to be about 
4000 feet perpendicular, which is not a fifth part of 
the height of the mountains of South America, nor 
one third of the height which would be neceffary in 


our latitude to preſerve ice in the open air unmelted 
through the year. The ridge of mountains next be- 
yond the Blue ridge, called by us the North moun- 


tain, is of the greateſt extent; for which reaſon they 
were named by the Indians the Endleſs Moun- : 


tains. 


A $UBSTANCE ſuppoſed to be Pamice. found float- 


ing on the Miſſiſſippi, has induced a conjecture, that 
there is a volcano on ſome of its waters: and as 
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| theſe are moſtly known to their ſources, except the 
Miſſouri, our expectations of verifying the conjecture 


would of courſe be led to the mountains which di- : 
vide the waters of the Mexican Gulph, from thoſe 
of the South Sea ; but no volcano having ever yet 
. been known at ſuch a diſtance from the lea, we muſt 
rather ſuppoſe that this floating ſubſtance has been 


| erroneouſly deemed Pumice. 


7.  Deſeription f the White Mountains i in New 2 


Shire. 


Tur white mountains in the northern part of New- 


Hampſhire have, from the earlieſt ſettlement of the 


country, attracted the attention of all ſorts of per- 


ons. They are undoubtedly the higheſt lands in 
New-England, and are diſcovered in clear weather 
by veſſels coming on the eaſtern coaſt, before any 


other land; but by reaſon of their bright appearance 
are frequently miſtaken for clouds. They are ſeen 


on ſhore at the diſtance of ſixty or eighty miles on. 


the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt fides, and are ſaid to be 
plainly viſible in the neighbourhood of Quebec. The 
Indians had a ſuperſtitious veneration for them as the 


habitation of inviſible beings, and for this reaſon ne- 
ver ventured to aſcend their ſummits, and always 
endeavoured to diſcourage every perſon who attempt- 


ed! it. From them, and the captives whom they 


formerly 
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formerly led to Canada through the paſs of theſe 
mountains, many fictions have been propagated 
through the country which have in time ſwelled to 
marvellous and incredible ſtories ; particularly, it has 
been reported that carbuncles have been ſeen at im- 
menſe heights, and inacceſſible ſpots which give a 
luſtre in the night. ; 


THost who have attempted to give an account 
of theſe mountains, have aſcribed their brightneſs to 


has been repreſented as inacceſſible by reaſon of the 
extreme cold which threatens to freeze the traveller 
in the midſt of ſummer. They have alſo diftered ſo 
widely from each other, and their accounts have been 
embelliſned with ſo many marvellous circumſtan- 
ces, and on the whole have been ſo unſatisfac- E 
tory, that I have long wiſhed for an opportunity 
to viſit theſe mountains in company with ſome I 
gentlemen of a philoſophical turn, furniſhed with : 
proper inſtruments and materials for a full ex- 
ploration of the phaenomena that might occur. i 
This pleaſure L have in part enjoyed the preſent . 
ſummer; and though the roughneſs of the way, 
which prevented the uſe of convenient carriages, . 
proved fatal to ſome of our inſtruments, and the al- 
moſt continual cloudineſs of the weather while we 

. were in that region, hindered us from making ſome x 


obſervations 
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obſervations which we intended; yet, till a better ac- 
count can be obtained, I flatter myſelf that what fol- 

lows will prove more ſatisfactory than any which 
has yet been publiſhed or reported. : 


Tur white mountains are the higheſt part of a 


cular figure fomewhat reſembling an iſoſceles triangle, 
whoſe longeſt extremity is toward the ſouth, and 
whoſe whole circuit cannot be leſs than fifty miles. 
W The number of ſummits within this area cannot be 
aſcertained at preſent, the country round them being 


ſummits are in plain view, and this is the greateſt 
number that can be ſeen at once from any ſtation 


) WE bald. The higheſt of them is on the eaſtern ſide of 
- Wl the cluſter, on which ſide we aſcended, having firſt 
in 


gained the height of land between the waters of Saco 
and Amariſcogin rivers, to which there is a gradual 
aicent for twelve miles from the plains of Pigwac 
ket. | At this height of land there is a meadow 
which was formerly a beaver-pond with a dam at 
each end. The water iſſues out of a mountain on its 
eaſtern ſide in the form of ſprings, and, meandering 
through the channels of the meadow, appears ſtag- 
nant in the middle but dividing its courſe, at the 
: ſouth 


ridge which extends north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt to an 
unknown length. The area of their baſe is an irre- 


a thick wilderneſs. On the north-weſt fide ſeven 


that is cleared of woods. Of theſe, four at leaſt are 
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ſouth end of the meadow it runs into Ellis river, a 
branch of Saco; and at the north end into Peabody 
river, a branch of Amariſcogin. From this meadow 
there is an uninterrupted afcent. on a ridge between 
two _ . to the higheſt ſummit. 


Tus ſides of the mountains are covered with ſpruce 
trees; the ſurface is compoſed of looſe rocks covered 
with very long green moſs, which reaches irom rock 
to rock, and is in many places ſo thick and ſtrong as 
to ſupport a man's weight. This immenſe bed of 
moſs, ſpread over the ſurface of theſe mountains, 
ſerves, as a ſpunge to retain the moiſture brought by 
the clouds and vapours which are continually riſing 

and gathering round the mountains ; the thick growth 
of ſpruce prevents the ſun's rays from penetrating to 
exhale it ; ſo that there is a conſtant ſupply of water 
to the numberleſs ſprings with which this region a- 
| bounds, and an unceaſing circulation of fluid, the 
proceſs of which is highly entertaining to the ſpecte- 

tor; for no ſooner has a ſhower deſcended from the 
clouds, but the vapour riſes from the leaves of the 


foreſt in innumerable little columns, which, hav- : 
ing gained a certain height in the »atmoſphere, 
collect and converge toward the mountains, where 
they either fall again in ſhowers, or are imbib- 
ed by the moſs and depoſited in the crevices of 
the rocks, ſeeking their way to the hard ſtratum or 


pan 
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pan which is impenetrable, and which guides them 
till they find vent in ſprings. The ſame liquid tri- 
bute is daily exhaled from the rivers, ponds and low 
grounds, and attracted to the mountains, which by 
theſe means are always repleniſhed with water in 
every pore. 


Tas rocks, of which theſe mountains are compc- 
Ted, are in ſome parts ſlate, in others flint, but to- 
wards the top a dark grey ſtone, which, when broken, 
ſhows ſpecks of ifing-glaſs. On the bald parts of the 
mountains the ſtones are covered with a ſhort grey 
| moſs, and at the very ſummit the mols 18 of a yel- 
lowiſh colour and adheres firmly to the rock. 


Eich of our company aſcended the higheſt moun- 
tain on the 24th of July, and were fix hours and fifty- 
one minutes in gaining the ſummit, deducting one 
hour and thirty-eight minutes for the neceſſary ſtops. 
The ſpruce and firs, as you aſcend, grow ſhorter till 
they degenerate to ſhrubs and buſhes, then you meet 
with low vines bearing a red and blue berry, and 
laſtly a ſort of graſs, called winter graſs, mixed with 
the moſs. 


 Havixe aſcended the ſteepeſt precipice, you come 
to what is called the plain, where the aſcent becomes 
gentle and eaſy. This plain is compoſed of rocks, 
W. H covered 


r 8 
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covered with winter graſs and moſs, and looks liks 
the ſurface of a dry paſture or common. In ſome 
openings between the rocks you meet with water, in 


others dry gravel. The plain is an irregular figure, 


Us area uncertain, but from its eaſtern edge to the 


toot of the ſugar-loaf, is upwards of a mile; on the 


weltern fide it extends farther. The ſugar-loaf is a 
pyramidal heap of looſe grey rocks, not leſs than 


three hundred feet in perpendicular height, but the 
aſcent 15 not ſo difficult as the precipice below the 


plain. From this ſummit in clear weather is a noble 
view, extending to the ocean on the ſouth-eaſt, to 


the highlands on the weſt and north-weſt, which ſe- 


parate the waters of Connecticut river from thoſe of 


lake Champlain and St. Laurence; on the ſouth it 


extends to Winipiſeogee lake, and the highlands 
ſouthward of Pemigewallct river. 


Ir happened unfortunately for oar company, that 


a thick cloud covered the mountain almoſt the whole 
time that they were on it, ſo that ſome of the inſtru- 
ments which, with much labour, they had carried up, 


were uſeleſs. In the barometer the mercury ranged 
ut 22.6 inches, in 44 degrees of heat by Fahrenheit's 


thermometer. It was our intention to have placed 


one of each of theſe inſtruments at the foot of the 


mountain, at the ſame time that others were carried 


40 the top; but they were unhappily broken in the 
courſe 
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courſe of our journey, and the barometer which was 
carried to the ſummit, had ſuffered ſo much agitation 
that an allowance was neceſſary to be made in cal- 
culating the height of the mountain, which our inge- 


nious companion, the Rev. Mr. Cutler, of Ipſwich, 


eſtimates in round numbers at 5500 feet above the 


the meadow, the meadow being 3500 feet above the 


level of the ſea, and this ſeems to be as low an eſti- 


mation as can be admitted. We intended to have 
made a geometrical menſuration of the altitude, but 


in one place where we attempted it, we could not 
obtain a baſe of ſufficient length, and in another, 
where this inconvenience was removed, we were pre- 
vented by the almoſt continual obicurations of the 


mountains by clouds. 


Ox every fide of theſe mountains are many long 
winding gullies, beginning at the precipice below the 
plain and deepening in the deſcent; they are from 


one hundred to one thouſand feet deep, and perhaps 


more. In winter, the ſnow driving with the north- 
_ welt winds over the tops of the mountains, is lodged 


in theſe gullies, and forms a compact body which is 
not eaſily diſſolved by the vernal fun. It is obſerved 


to lie longer on the fouth, than on the north-weſt 


fides ; which is the caſe with moſt other hills in this 


part of the country. In 1774 ſome men who were at 


work on a road under the eaſtern ſide of the mountain, 
H 2 _ aſcended 
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aſcended to the ſummit on the 6th of June, and upon 
the ſouth fide found a body of ſnow thirteen feet deep, 
and ſo hard as to bear them. The man from whom 
I had this account, and who had the direction of the 
work, aſcended the mountain on the 19th of June, 
with ſome of the ſame party, and in the ſame ſpot 
the ſnow was five feet deep. On the 22d of July 
this year, we were aſſured by perſons who live with- 
in plain view of the mountains, on the ſouth fide, at 
the diſtance of ſixteen miles, that the ſnow had not 
been gone more than ten days. We were allo cred. 
ibly informed that two men, who attempted to aſcend 
the mountain the firſt week of September laſt year, 
| found the bald top ſo covered with {now and ice, then 
newly made, that they could not gain the ſummit ; 
but this does not happen every year ſo ſoon, for the 
mountain has been aſcended ſo late as the firſt week 
in October, when no ſnow was upon it; and ſonie- 
times the firſt ſnows that come diſſolve before the 
winter ſets in; but generally the mountains begin to 
be covered with ſnow and ice, either in the latter 
part of September, or the beginning of October, and 
it never wholly leaves them till July. During this 
period of nine or ten months, they exhibit more or 

leſs of that bright appearance, from which they are 
_ denominated white. In the ſpring when the ſnow 1s 
partly diſſolved, they appear of a pale blue ſtreaked 
with white; and after it is wholly gone, at the dil- 
Lance 
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| tance of forty or ſixty miles, they are altogether of a 
pale blue inclining to the colour of the ſky; while 
viewed at the diſtance of only ten miles, they are of 


the grey colour of the rock inclining to brown. Theſe 


changes are obſerved by people who live within con. 


ſtant view of them, and from theſe facts and obſerva. 


tions it may juſtly be concluded that the whiteneſs of 
them is to be aſcribed wholly to the ſnow and ice 
and not to any other white ſubſtance, for in reality 


there is none. There are indeed in the ſummer 
months ſome ſtreaks which appear brighter than 
other parts, but theſe, when viewed through a tele- 


ſcope, I have plainly diſcerned to be the enlightened 


edges or ſides of the long deep gullies, and the dark 
parts the ſhaded ſides of them; and in the courſe of 


a day theſe ſpots may be ſeen to vary according to 
the polition ofthe ſun. 


Ir may not be amiſs to query here, if ſo. great a 


quantity of ſnow is accumulated and remains on theſe 


mountains, may it not be ſuppoſed to add a keennels 


to the winds which blow over them? And how many 


more mountains may there be toward the north and 
welt, whoſe hoary ſummits contain the like or greater 


bodies of ſnow and ice, ſome of which, at the remot- 
eſt regions, may remain undiſſolved through the 


year ? May we not then aſcribe the piercing cold of 


our 
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dur north. weſt winds to the infinite ranges ; of ſrozen 


mountains, rather than to the lakes and foreſts : 5 


U 


Tusk immenſe heights which n bes de- 


{cribing, being copiouſly repleniſhed with water, ex- 


hibit a variety of beautiful caſcades, ſome of which 


fall ina perpendicular ſheet or ſpout, others are wind. 


ing and narrow, others ſpread on the level ſurface of 


ſome wide rock and then guſh in cataracts over its 


edge. A romantic imagination may find full grati- 


fication amidſt theſe rugged ſcenes, if its ardor be not 
checked by the fatigue of the approach. Three of 
the largeſt rivers in New-Euigland receive a great 


part of their waters from this region. Amonooſuck 


and Ifrael rivers, two principal branches of Connec- 
ticut, fall from the weſtern ſide of the mountains, 


Peabody river and another branch of Amariſcogin 
from the north-eaſtern ſide, and almoſt the whole of 


Saco deſcends from the ſouthern ſide. The declivi- 


ties being very ſteep cauſe this latter river to riſe 
very ſuddenly in a time 01 rain, and as Tuddenly to 
ſubſide. 


Ox the weſtern part of theſe mountains is a pals 
which in the narroweſt place meaſures but twenty- 
two feet between two perpendicular rocks. Here a 


. road 1s conſtructing with great labour and expence, 


which 18 the ſhorteſt rout to the upper Cohoſs on 
Connectic ut 


@ % 


— — 
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Connecticut river, and to that part of Canada which 
borders on the river St. Francis. At the height of 
this narrow paſs the river Saco takes its riſe. A 
brook deſcends from the mountain, and meanders 
through 4 meadow which WAS formerly a beaver- | 
pond, and is ſurrounded by ſteep, and on one ſide, 
perpendicular rocks—a ſtrikingly pictureſque ſcene 
the rivulet glide along the weſtern fide of the defile 

(the eaſtern being formed into a road), and tributary, 
ſtreams augment its waters, one of which 1s called 
the Flume, from the near reſemblance it bears to the 
flume of a mill. The paſs between the mountains 
widens as you deſcend; but for eight or ten miles 
they are ſo near as only to leave room for the river 
and its intervals. In the courſe of this deſcent 
you lee at immenſe heights, and in ſpots perfectly 
inacceſſible, ſeveral rocks, ſome of a whitiſh and 
ſome of a reddiſh hue, whoſe faces are poliſhed by 
the continual trickling of water over them. Theſe, 
when incruſted with ice, being open to the fouth and 
welt, are capable in the night of reflecting the moon 
and ſtar- beams to the wondering traveller, buried in 
the dark valley below ; ; and theſe are ſufficient, by 


W the help of 1 imagination, to give rite to the fiction of 
car buncles. 


Wi found no ſtones of any higher quality than 
Os © 
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flint *; no limeſtone, though we tried the moſt likely 
with aqua fortis. It is ſaid there is a part of the 


mountain where the magnetic needle refuſes to tra- 


verſe; this may contain rock ore, but our guide 


could not find the place. It is alſo ſaid that a mine- 


ral, ſuppoſed to be lead ore, has been diſcovered on 


the eaſtern fide. One of the ſprings which we met 


with in our aſcent on that ſide afforded a thick 


frothy ſcum and. a ſaponaceous taſte. All ſearches 


for ſubterranean treaſures i in theſe mountains have 


as yet proved fruitleſs. The moſt certain riches 
which they yield are the freſhets which bring down 
the foil to the intervals below, and form a fine | 
mould, producing corn, grain and herbage in the : 
_ moſt luxuriant Panty. 


8. Defeription of the Grotto at Swatara. 


Ir is ſituate on the eaſt ſide of Swatara, cloſe to the 
river. Its entrance is very ſpacious, and there is 


ſomewhat of a deſcent towards the other extremity ; 
inſomuch that I ſuppoſe the ſurface of the river 1s 


rather higher than the bottom of the cave. The up- : 
per part is like an arched roof, of ſolid lime: ſtone : 
rock, perhaps twenty feet thick. On entering, are 


* Some ſpecimens of rock-cryſtal have been found lately by 
other perſons, but we did not hear of 1 It till after our return. 
 founs 
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found many apartments, ſome of them very high, 
like the choir of a church. There is, as it were, a 
continual rain within the cave, for the water drops 
inceſſantly from the roof upon the floor ; by which, 
and the water petrifying as it falls, pillars are gradu- 
ally formed to ſupport the roof. I ſaw this cave a- 
bout thirty years ago, and obſerved about ten ſuch 
pillars, each ſix inches in diameter and fix feet high; 
all ſo ranged that the place incloſed by them reſem- 
bled a ſanctuary in a Roman church; And I can aſ- 
{ure you, that no royal throne ever exhibited more 
grandeur, than the delightful proſpe& of this Juſus 
nature. Satisfied with the view of this, we diſcover- 
cd the reſemblances of ſeveral monuments, incorpo- 
rated into the walls, as if the bodies of departed heroes 
were there depoſited. Our guide then conducted us 
to a place, where, he ſaid, hung the bell: This is a 
piece of ſtone iſſuing out of the roof, which when 
ſtruck ſounds like a bell. 55 


« Some of the ſtalactites are of a colour like ſu- 
gar candy, and others reſembling loaf-ſugar ; but it 
is a pity that their beauty is now almoſt deſtroyed 
by the country people. The water, as it falls, runs 
: | down the declivity ; and it is both wholeſome and 
W pleaſant to drink, when it has diſcharged its petrify- 
ing matter. It is remarkable that we found ſeveral 
holes at the bottom of the cave, going down perpen- 
; Vor. I. | 1 FI dicularly, 


4 e bk : 2 t 
— r Oboe, to 


dicularly, perhaps into the abyſs, which renders it 


paſs outwar ds, with a ſtrong current of air; and, at 
nace. Part of theſe vapours and fogs appear, on a- 
alembic, and the more volatile parts to be carried oft, 


terior air before mentioned, by the force of the air 
I its paſſage. 


Tux ſineneſs of the evening having invited them to 
walk out, they went altogether upon the terrace. 
The ſun was going to ſet, he was juſt touching the 


| edge of the horizon. Mrs. Croſby, breaking 0 ff der 
diſcourſe all at once, went and ſeated herſelf on the 


end of a ſtone ſeat which fronted a large walk of the 
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dangerous to be without a light. At the end of the 
cave, there is a pretty run, which takes its courſe 
through part of it, and then loſes itſelf among the 
rocks : Here is allo its exit, by an aperture which is 
very narrow. Through this the vapours continually 


night, theſe vapours aſcending, reſemble a great fur- 
ſcending, to be condenſed at the head of this great 


through the aperture communicating with the ex- 


Tur FIRST PRINCIPLES | OF ASTRONOMY, 
IN TWO DIAL 5 45 


' DIALOGUE. I. 


garden. Mr. Glanville, thinking that his ſiſter was 
taken ill, made haſte to follow her, and anxioully 
_ aſked 
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aſked her what was the matter? Nothing at all, an- 
fwered ſhe ſmiling, but without moving her eyes 
which were fixed on the ſetting ſun. I will fatisfy 
8 your ſurprize and curioſity 1 in a moment, but firſt let 
the ſun diſappear. | 


- Ma. Glanville and the children looked at each 
other in ſilence, not daring to interrupt her. Pre- 
{ently the ſun was out of fight, and Mrs. Croſby then 
riſing with a chearful air, I am ſatisfied, ſays ſhe, 
every thing goes on well in the univerſe. Theſe 


juſt now, muſt ſurprize you; I ſhall therefore ex- 
plain. This is, you know, my birth-day. It ſeems 
as if every object in nature became this day unuſual- 
ty intereſting to me. I obſerve with more attention 


might have taken place in the trees during the courſe 
of laſt year. I ſaw that ſome began to loſe their 
youthtul look, and others to ſucceed them in ſtature 
and vigour. The firſt afforded me a ſerious leſſon, 


my own youth renewed 1 in my daughter. 


1 | Emity killed her mother” s hand and heaved a ſigh. 
5 Tuar 


words, and the haſty manner in which I quitted you 


whatever paſſes, and every thing affords me matter 
for reflection. This morning, as I walked in my 
orchard, I endeavoured to remark the changes that 


but the latter comforted me with a pleaſing type of 
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day? were you uneaſy to know if he had loſt his 
g force or his brightneſs ? 


tend ſo far. Laſt year, on this ſame day, I was ſit- 


able muſing, I was obſerving the ſun ſet, and took 


earth lo regular 1 in her movement. 


punktual. 


year, and at the ſame inſtant, the finds ow in the 
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Trar remark, ſays Mr. Glanville, pleaſes me as 
much for its fortitude and philoſophy, as the ſenti- 
ment which is connected with it, does by its tender. 
neſs. But do your obſervations reach to the ſtar of 


Mrs. Croſby. No, brother, my thoughts do not ex- 
ting all alone, on this ſame ſeat, and loſt in an agree. 


notice that J loſt ſight of him, exactly as he got be- 
hind yonder Elm. This incident ſtruck me again 
juſt now all at once. I wiſhed to ſee if he would, 
on the ſame day of this year, ſet, preciſely in the 
ſame direction. I ſhould never have thought the 


. 
n 


Mr r. Clanoille. | Eſpecially as ; ſhe has travelled 
ſince that time upwards of 630,000,000 of miles. 
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| Mrs. Croſby. The immenſity of ſuch a circuit en- 
creaſes my admiration fill more at finding her 0 


Mr. Glanville Why 1 ſhe might make you as flat. : 
tering a compliment, fince on the ſame day of the 


fame pot obſerving her. 


Mrs. 
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thoſe ladies, why ſhould you be leſs indulgent ? If 
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Mrs. Croſby. Aye, but brother, 141 us not proudly 


diſpute with her, the praiſe of regularity. Be reaſon 


as haughty as ſhe may, with her clue and her torch, 
a blind planet will {till go ſurer than ſhe can. 


Emily. Oh! If that be the caſe, here are the ſtars, 
uncle, that begin to appear; and I am glad they are 


able to give our globe a good character, for if we ſhould 
be a little careleſs in our motions the earth is not, 
and perhaps the ſtars will take us, her inhabitants, to 
be, like her, very ſteady regular folks. e 


Mr. Glanville. It is here, my dear Emily, that 
we ſhould begin to eſtabliſh ourſelves a good reputa- 


tion, without troubling our heads with what the ſtars 


may think of us. And after all ſuch a miſconcep- 
tion would be of no ſervice to us; for the ſtars ſee as 
little of our earth, as they judge of her inhabitants. 


George. What ! while we have perhaps five hun- 


dred teleſcopes in the air to oblerve them, they do 


not vouchſafe ſo much as to look at us? 


"Mew Croſby. Now truſt our pag, that talk of 
extolling the praiſe of their miſtreſſes to the very ſtars. 


Mr Glanville. Without bein g more credulous than 


the 
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the flattery of this fiion could never turn their heads, | 
it has at leaſt never offended them. It carries its 


own pardon with it, as it ariſes from the poets with 


to lee it eien 


George. But for all that, papa, it is hard to be ſo 5 
little noticed i in the univerſe. 


M r. Glanville Do not be uneaſy, my dear; Mars 
and the Moon have a ny full view of us. 


Emily. And e are e they all the witneſe to our - exif. 


tence ? * 


8. 


Mr. Glanville. Mercury and Venus, which are 
placed between us and the ſun, diſtinguiſh us, per- 
haps, if they are not dazzled by the vaſt light that 
ſurrounds them; but as to Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
Georgium Sidus, I doubt whether they know the leaſt 
title about us. 


Cre And ſuppoſe they did, it is not by ſach 


planets as our own, that I ſhould care about being 
| remarked. 


Mrs. 9 Ves, 1 ſee George i 13 3 0 thoſe 


ambitious ones, who diſdain the homage of their 


cquals. To ſatisfy ſuch as him, their fame muſt reach 
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George. True, I ſhould wiſh our globe to make = 
noiſe, even amongſt the fixt ſtars. 


Mr. Glanville. Why my poor little friend, how 
do you ſuppoſe that they can diſcern us, ſince if the 
earth were to fill up the whole orbit of 630,000,000 
miles that ſhe deſcribes in a year, ſhe would ſwell to 
no more purpoſe than the frog in the fable, and be 
but a 8 in te immenſity of ſpace. 


| Ga. Bleſs me! is it poſlible ? 


Mr. Glanville. J could prove it to you in a mo- 
ment.” - © 8 1 ON 


Emily. But however, uncle, if we were increaſed 
to the ſize that you mention, we ſhould be much 
larger than the ſun. The ſtars ſee the ſun, and they 
would be much better able to lee us in that caſe. 


Mr. Glanville. Hark ye Emily, do you ſee that 


candle which has juſt appeared at ſome houſe, | take 
it, about two or three miles off 5 


Emily. Ves N uncle. 


Mr. Clanville The houſe is much larger than 
„„ lie 
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the candle, which throws its light upon it; can you 
| diſtinguiſh the houle 5 


Enih No, not ink the leaſt. 


Mr. Glanville You ſos then, that a wed which 


is luminous in itſelf, can be diſcerned at a great dif. 


tance, while a much larger body, that only reflects 
the light which it receives, is imperceptible to us. 


Emily. That is true. 


Mr Glanville. Now reduce the earth to its real 


proportion : inſtead of being large with reſpect to the 


ſun, as the houſe is with reſpect to the candle, it 


would be no more in compariſon than a pin's head 


to a lighted torch. So you may judge of the les 
did figure chat we make in the univerſe. 


Emily Ah! G all our pretenſions to the | 


notice of the Revs are brought very low. 


M rs. Croſby. 1 think, I ſee one of our great folks 


in London, full of the idea that all the whole kingdom 


have their eyes upon him. One might perhaps tel 
him with truth that he is known at Hackney, or even 


that his name has been mentioned i in Croydon, but 
that 


— OS = 1 
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that certainly his renown never reached as far « as 
Whitehaven. 


o 


Emily: Nay, I ſhould be ſo much out of conceit 


with it, were I my couſin, that I would even 1 wiſh 


to hide myſelf from the moon. 


Mr. Glanville. No, Emily ; fuch fullenneſs might 
| coſt us dear. 


* Pray, ONE Uncle © 


Mr. Clanville. Why if we were to o hide ourkelves 


from the moon, the moon in return would hide her- 


elf from us. 


Emily. O! T ſhould be ſorry to loſe her mild light. 


Mrs. Croſby. J muſt conſeſs, too, that I am par- 


tial to her. She ſeems, by her modeſt and baſhful 


air, to be formed for the fun of our ſex. 


M T. — A we idea enough! how ma- 
ny pretty whimſies might then be explained by the 


variety of her phaſes, and the inequalities of her 


4 motion! You ſee by this, my friend, that we have 
| nothing to loſe, and that the earth is happy enough 
n receiving the light of the ſtars that ſurround her, 


You = EE K without 
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without vainly aſpiring to be diſtinguiſhed by. then 
for her ſplendour. / 4 

_ George: It is a great pity, that we are not a little 
more luminous, for you mult confeſs, papa, that we 


could not be placed to more advantage, to make . 
"ng figure. 


Mr. Glanville. What induces you to think our 


poſition ſo advantageous ? | 


Coorge. | Oh! it is plain ; only look | K the vault 


of the heavens. You lee that it is quite round a- 
bove the earth, and that the ſtars are placed in it at 
equal diſtances from us. We are juſt in the mid- 


dle of the univerſe. 


Mr. Glanville. My dear, do you remember the 


| handſome proſpect that you pointed out to me here, 


this morning ? the hill, the wood, thoſe ruins of an 


old caſtle, and the village Weener that ſeemed to loſe 
itſelf 1 in the clouds? 


George. Ves, papa, and that fine large wal tree 


that we paſſed yeſterday evening, when I felt ſuch an 


appetite for ſome of the walnuts. I was glad to ſee 


it again, though at a diſtance, for it appeared to me, 
235 I ſtood here, to be juſt on the edge of the horizon. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Glanville. Your perſpective is not quite ex- 
act; for you might ſee far behind it that large go- 
thick caſtle, that is falling to ruin; you know, it is 
2 good way farther off, when we had paſſed it in the 
cChaiſe, was it not a full quarter of a an hour before we 
: reached the walnut tree. | 


George. That is true, but one cannot judge exaQ. 
ly of diſtances which are ſo remote. I ſhould ſup- 
poſe the tree, I aſſure you, from this ſpot, to be in 
the ſame circular line with the hill, the wood, the 
caſtle, and the village ſteeple ; and our terrace here, 


to be in the center of the e I took particular 
notice. 7 


Mr. Claneille What do you talk of child? how | 
far do you count it, ſiſter, from hence to the vil- 
lage ? 

Mrs. 3 Almoſt nine miles brother. 

Mr. Glanville. And to the hill 2 

; Mrs. Crohy. Full fix. 

Mr. Glanville. And to the wood? 


Mrs. Croſby. Only a mile and a half; I frequent- | 
ly walk to it, and with eaſe. 
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Mr. Glanville. Now 1 gueſs, by the time 801 our 
coming, that the caſtle is about two miles and a 
quarter from this place, and the walnut tree about 
half that diſtance at moſt. But how do you com. 
pute thoſe objects, ſome ſo far off, and ſome ſo 
near, to be in the ſame circular ſweep from this 
point? all thoſe inequalities both of diſtance and 
ſurface, to form a round, and regular horison? and 
our terrace to be exactly in the centre of all that 
May it not be the ſame, George, with reſpect to the 
| ſeemingly regular arch of the heavens, and thoſe 
ſtars that appear to be fixed in the ſame concave 
ſurface ? and, in ſhort, with reſpect to us who think 
ourſelves to be in the centre of this beautiful ſphere. 


George. IJ cannot deny it, papa; if my ſight de. 
ceives me at a ſmall diſtance, it very well may where 
the ſpace is ſo immenſe. But that we are not in 
the middle ſpot under the heavens, I can hardly give 
up. TI would have wagered, that there are not two 
inches more on one fide than the other. 


Mr. Glawville Let us try that. Before we {at 
down to dinner, you know, we went to lee the cler. 
gyman of che pariſh, 


George. Oh, he is a very good man! he gave me 


a fine pear. 


Me. 
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My Glanville. That muſt prove him to be an ho- 


neſt man. However, we do not talk of his orchard 
now, but of his garret. You remember how much 
he praiſed the proſpe& that is to be leen from the 4 
window of it; you know, we went up; well? 


George. Ves, and his garret window i is not higher 
chan the level of this terrace. 

Mr. Glanville. What ! is not there a wider ' prof- 
pect from it than from this ö ? | 


George: Ha lk papa, it bs exactly the ſame. 
I remarked the ſame objects quite at the edge of the 
horizon as here. 


M Glanville. What, was his houſe the centre of | 


the view ? 


| George. Yes, pops. 


Mr. Glanville. Then you are not in the centre 
here. Acircle has not two centres. 


George. But then we are not far from the cler- 
gyman's houſe. 


M r. Glaneilt, Full two hundred yards. 
ISS George. 
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George. But that i 1s nothing, to the diſtance of the 
objects which we viewed. 


Mr Glanville. It follows then, that when, from 

tro different points, we imagine diſtant objects to 

retain {till the ſame diſtance, theſe points cannot be 

very far aſunder. In ſhort, it is as if they were only 
one point : Is not that the caſe, George 7 


George Exactly, papa; you have juſt hit my 
meaning ; I like your way of explaining It. 


Mr. Glanville. So, there is ſomething to encou- 
rage me; well then let us go a little farther. You 
know, I ſuppoſe, as well as Emily, that the earth 
moves in an orbit round the ſun, I will draw it 
here upon the ground. Do you fee? it is a ſort of 

oval, called an ellipſe, as you have been told. There, 
it is finiſhed. You can ſee it pretty well by the 
4b light of the moon, which is juſt riſing. I will Put 
down wy hat within the orbit, for the ſun. 


Wh N A ſine ſun, 1 all black! flop, op 
it { runs haftily towards the e 


. Mr. Glanville, Where are you going George: 
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e a George. ¶ without Napping. l ſhall be back in an 


inſtant. 
Emily. What does the mad creature mean? 


Mr Glanville. Let us wait till he returns, before 
we paſs judgment on him. 


George. (returning in a few minutes, with a ſervant 
carrying a torch.) Have I made you wait? there, 
: John, put the torch in the place of this hat. I think, 
f papa, that makes a better ſun than yours; you would 
have caught cold in looking at the other. Pray put 
5 on your hat, papa, for fear of the dew. CO, 


Mr. Glanville. I thank you, my dear, for your 
amiable attention. This torch will ſerve us too, for 
another purpoſe. Stay here, John. Come, children, 
will you march round the ſun, that you may know 
your orbit? ¶ Emily and George walk round.) Mighty 
well. Now, John, take the torch again, and run to f 
the further end of the walk; there hold it, that we 
may ſee it. , 7 


John. (going. Yes, Sir. 
Emily. What are you going to do, uncle? 


Mr. 
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a There; ; he holds us the torch now. 05 
how little he is grown. 
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Mr. Glimeille I am n glad that you have remarked 
ml that, Come hither, to this end of the orbit. ; 
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| | George. Yes, | but they have taken away our ſun, 


Mr. Get He is of no uſe to us at preſent, 

; we will ſuppoſe him to be ſet. It muſt be night, be 
fore we can ſee the ſtars; the torch ſhall be one, 
Look well at it firſt, to be ſure of its ſize and diſtance 


George, Well, I have remarked it. 


Mr. Glanville, Come, now begin to march ſlowly 
: along the circular line of the orbit, with your eye 
#4 ” ſtill on the torch, that ſtands for a ſtar. Move for 
118 ward, do you ſce the ſtar become larger or nearer? 
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bf | Me. Gnu Then go farther ſtill, as far as the 
oppoſite part of the orbit to that from which you fe 
out, There, ſtop; well, how is the ſtar? _ 
Sava e George 
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George. It has not changed. 


Mr. Glanville. How ! does not it appear larger 
or nearer ? and yet you have moved towards it. 


George. Yes, a good deal. But it is perhaps ſix- 
ty yards off, and I am only come nearer to it, by 
the length of the diameter of this orbit, which is a- 
bout hx feet. 


Mr. Glanville. Theſe ſix feet are ate, then, 
compared to the diſtance of the torch ; and you may 
think, it would be ſtill lels, if the torch were to be 
removed farther off, for inſtance, three miles, till it 


appeared no biger than a ſpark. 


| George. Nay, NEO the whole orbit would be no 
more than a point, quite imperceptible. Let us try 
a larger ſcale, papa. : 


Mr. Glanville. Come, then, to ſatisfy you; take 


a diameter of two hundred millions of miles, which 


is that of the real orbit of the earth, and inſtead of 


| the torch, your imaginary ſtar, take a real one. 


| Emily, Aye, that would be ſomething. 
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| Vor. I. | 8 1 George: | 
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your meaning ſo well, that whenever from two dif. 


ſerve ſtill the ſame diſtance, thoſe two points mult 
be ſuppoſed not very far aſunder ; and in mort, it 1 
50 Juſt as Ry both made but one. 


pared to the diſtance of the torch, if it were ſo far 
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George. Yes, is talking to the „ Come 
then, begin. 


y 


Mr. Glanvitte. Softly, let us recollect ourſclva 
a little. I remember, I told you, when I uf hit 


; 


ferent points, one imagines diſtant objects to pre. 


_ George, You Wha was 5 word for word. 
: Mr. Glanville. Now do not forget what you faid 
juſt now, that our little orbit here, on the ground, 
would be no more than an imperceptible point, com- 
removed as not to appear bigger than a k point 
George. I remember it, papa, I ſaid ſo. 


Mr. Glanville. It is acknowledged, that the diame- 
ter of the earth's orbit is 200,000,000 miles. The 


the oppoſite ſtar 200 900,000 miles nearer than at 
the other. 


CFE Is That is plain. 
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Mr. Glanville. Well, if the earth, from two points 
| Jo different, and notwithſtanding the enormous dy- 
: | tance by which ſhe is nearer in one of them, ſees 
W this ſtar preſerve {till the ſame diftance ; if, notwith- 
ſtanding the immenſe bulk of this ſtar, which I ſhall 
make appear to you by and by, ſhe never perceives 
it to be larger than a ſparkling point, the two extrem 
ities of the diameter of her orbit, for all the vaſt in- 
terval between them, may then be imagined to coa- 
leſce in one point, and this immenſe orbit itſelf will 
appear as no more than ſuch a point, become imper- 
ceptible with reſpect to the infinite diſtance which the 
ſar will preſerve from her, 


Emily. Well, my poor George, what have you to 
lay in reply ? DET 5 


Clanville. But if this immenſe orbit be no 
more than an imperceptible point, compared to the 
diſtance of the ſtar, what will the globe of the earth be 
then, compared to this ſame diſtance, the earth being 
no more than a point, as it were, in the immenſe 
ſpace of her own orbit? Will this proud planet then 
imagine, that the arch ot the Heavens 1s built only 
to form a pavillion over her, in which the ſtars are 
er at equal diſtances for ornament, and that ſhe is of 
W <oncquence enough to occupy the middle place of 
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more is, that all the famous philoſophers of antiquity, 


in Italy; his diſciples however carried them into 


was placed in the centre of our ſyſtem, the plancts 


He was miſtaken, it is true, as to their diſtances and 
magnitudes; but the geometry of his age was not 
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the univerſe, in which ſhe 3 is ber dly ſo much as per. 
ceived : ? 


George. We moſt be « content; but 1 fee this tle 
nels of ours ery mortifying. 


Mrs. Croſby. Well now, what mortifies me much 


would place our inconſiderable planet in the centre 
of the univerſe, and no where ele. I ſee, that in the 
firſt ages of wiſdom, men were ſtill but” a corlpoſttion 
of — and 


Mr. Clanuille. Pythagoras had brought from 
Egypt and India the ſoundeſt notions of aſtronomy, 
which he extended no farther during his life-time 
than the compaſs of the ſchool that he had founded 


Greece, aſter his death, By this great man the ſun 
moving round him in this order, Mercury, Venus, 


the earth with her moon, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 


ſufficiently advanced, nor inſtruments brought to 
their preſent perfection. 


Mrs. n That accounts for his deficiency! 
how ever, 


le. 
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however, he was ſtill the philoſopher: and was his 
Fey ai 5 


Mr. Glanville. How could he ſuccecd amongſt 
people who were taught by their men of genius, that 
the earth was flat, like a table, and the heavens an 
arched vault of hard ſolid matter, like the earth; or 
that the ſun was a maſs of fire, ſomewhat larger than 
the Peloponneſus ; that comets were formed by the 
accidental concourſe of ſeveral wandering flars ; that 
ſtars were only rocks or mountains carried up by the 


revolution of the ether which had ſet them on fire; 
or, in ſhort, that the ſtars were lighted up at night 


to be put out in the morning, while the ſun, which 
they made a fiery cloud, was kindled in the morning 


to go out at night; and that there were ſeveral ſuns 


and moons to enlighten our different climates ? Now 
if the ſtar of day was, according to all the'e notions, 
leſs than the earth, could it be expected that ſhe 


would reſign the centre of the univerſe to him? 


Mrs. Croſby. This was reaſoning indeed, wor- 


thy of the people, but hardly delervec the name of 


ee 


M r. Glanville. Ptolemy finding theie opinions re- 
ceived in his time, and building on the ſallacious evi- 


dence of the lenſes, eaſily periuaced him! cif and o- 
_thers, 
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thers, that the opinions of Pythagoras were only vi. 
Honary, that the earth was the centre of all motion, 
both of the planets (the ſun being reckoned amongſt 
them) and of the fixed ſtars, with his glaſs heavens 
which he blew out at one whiff. This ſyſtem held 
its ground for more than fourteen centuries, patched 
up every day with ſome additional abſurdity, which 
its favourers adopted, in order to defend themſelves 
againſt the objections that preſſed hardeſt upon them. 


Mrs. Croſby. I think the centuries that you men- 
tioned, come down pretty near to our times, 
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Mr. Glanville. Well, it is but two hundred and 
for ty years ago, that Copernicus undeceived us. And 
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even ſince that period, error has predominated 1 in the 
ſeience, though under another form. 
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Mrs. Croſby. How was that brother ? for I would 
wilh to know all the abſurditics that we have broached 
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f i on this ſubject. 


Mr. Glanville. Although Copernicus, while he re- 
ſtored the ſyſtem of Pythagoras, which I have juſt 


now explained to you, at the ſame time made uſe of 
it to lay open the inſurmountable difficulties of that 
ll which he overturned, yet Trend Brahe, the greateſt 
1} > e aſtronomical 
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aſtronomical obſerver of his age, perſiſted to ſupport 
the earth in her claim to che poſt of honour. 


1575 Croſby This was then no more thanPtolemy”s 3 
em revived. 


M. ; Glanville. There was a difference. He did 
not make all the planets now turn about the earth, 
ſhe had only the moon left her. The ſun taking the 
reſt in his train, moved round her in the courſe of a 
year; which however, did not hinder him, together 
with the whole aſſemblage of the ſtars, from repeat- 
ing the ſame mark of reſpect to her once in every 
twenty-four hours. 


Mrs. Croſby. I do not ſee what f 1s gained 5 ia 


change. I think it till ridiculous, that ſo many im- 


menle bodies ſhould be obliged to run ſo faſt round 
W ho are ſo mall. 


Mr Glanville. You have juſt hit upon the abſurdi- 
ty of theſyſtem. However as it is very ingenious 
in every other particular, and was fortified by the 
great name of its founder, perhaps it would have {till 
prevailed, unleſs Galileo, with the aſſiſtance of the 
teleſcope, had confirmed the real order of the univerſe, 


W 23 diſcovered by Pythagoras and Copernicus ; - unleſs 


Kepler, by a ſtroke of fortunate lagacity, had hit up- 
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on the laws which govern it; and unleſs Newton, 
our countryman, had demonſtrated them with all the 
force of n. and truth. 


M 71. Croſby. Thank Heaven, the ſun is fixed at 


laſt in his reſting place, in the centre of our world! 


I can now, with {afety of conſcience, begin my re- 
form. 


Mr. Glanville. What, fler, have vou ſome new 


plan to propole ? 


Mrs. Croſby. No, brother, I am very well ſatis 


fied with your arrangement; it ſeems agreeabie 
to the wiſdom of nature. I am only out of humour 


with that yellow- haired gentleman, Phoebus, who 
has deceived poor mortals o ſcurvily. 


Mr. Glanville, And what moves your pretty rage 


againſt him 5 


Mrs. Croſby. How ! for three thouſand years here 


have we fed his courſers with ambroſia, for which 
they have done nothing, but puff over it, and gros 


fat 1 in his ſtables. 


Care Ves, aunt, fince he no longer drives the 
| chan 
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chariot of light, let us diſcharge this "muy nem 
and ſell off his ſtud. 


80 . Emily. I outs not allow him ſo much as a one 
. horſe chaiſe. ö | 


Mrs. Craſby Nay, but if we deprive him of his 
name, what other ſhall we give him? 


= Mr. Glanville: There is one more worthy of 
W him; the greateſt that is borne by any of the worlds. 
E Conquerors have given their names to the empires 
of the earth; aſtronomers have divided our ſatel- 
lite * amongſt themſelves; our countryman deſerves 
a luminary to himſelf alone: the whole ſun, there- 
fore, I would call N EWTON: 


Ul 


ho 


7 George. Oh! | papa, Hoh ſhall * be acquainted 
age BY wich the works of that great man ? 

= Mr. Croſby. If your adniration of him grows up 
ere WY with you, it will riſe to enthuſiaſm. = 


row 8 * Kiccioli, an Italian aſtronomer, has given to the princi- 
dal pots of the moon, the names of aſtronomers and learned 
W men, as Plato, Ariſtotle, Archimedes, Ar. Copernicus, 
i Tycho, Kepler, Galileo, &c. 


Vor. I, „ | ; Mr. 


Mr. Glanville, I muſt confeſs, I felt that paſſion Wl to 
in ſome degree laſt year, when I went to fes his ſta. WWF to 
tue at Cambridge. Roubilliac, a French ſculptor, 
has repreſented him in an erect attitude, looking at 
the ſun, and ſhewing him with one hand a priſm, 
which he holds in the other, to decompoſe his rays, 
While I was lifted up in thought, to the vaſt height 
to which he has raiſed human knowledge, I imagin- 
ed Nature as the formed him, to addreſs him thus. 
Though man has ſtudied my laws for ſo many ages, Wt 
he has {till miſconceived them; it is time now to re- c 
veal them to him. Thou art born to publiſh them 
upon earth; go then, renew aſtronomy, enlarge geo- 7: 
metry, and lay the baſis of natural philoſophy. I aflign Ml 
thee thele ſciences, at the fame time with the genius 
that attends thy birth. Thou ſhalt tell the extent IM 
of the univerſe, and ſimplicity of the order that g- v 
verns it, Thou ſhalt weigh the maſs of thoſe im- > m 

menſe bodies which I have ſcattered through it, thou 
ſhalt point out their form, determine their revolutions, 
and meaſure their diſtances; thou fhalt reduce to 
preciſe calculation even the inequalities of their 
movements. In the midſt of them, thou ſhalt fix 
| the ſun, and ſhalt ſay by what power he rules them, 
and how he diſtributes to them light and activity. 
For thy reward, I will place thee thyſelf, as a nen 
luminary, in the midſt of all the great men, who are | J 
to follow thee, Whilſt thou giveſt a rapid impulie 
| | | 60 


of 
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d their genius, thou ſhalt make it inceſſantly tend 
=_ towards thine own ; and they ſhall move round thee 
 vith reſpect, in order to receive light from thee, 
As for thoſe who would depart from it, like re- 
bellious comets, that, to ſhrink from the empire 
of the ſun, loſe themſelves for ages in the view- 
leſs depth of ſpace, but which he conſtantly brings 
back to the foot of his throne, ſo they, from the 
darkneſs of their errors, ſhall be forced to return 
to thee; nor ſhall they ſhine in any part of their 
courſe, even with tranſient light, ſave when at your 
approach they are enveloped 1 in the ſplendour of your 
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Hxan the ſervant came to inform Mrs. Croſby, 
that ſupper was ſerved up. Emily and George 
would have been glad it were kept back, that they 
might ſtill liſten to Mr. Glanville. For their ſatiſ- 
faction he was obliged to promiſe, that after ſupper 
he would take another turn in the garden, and that 
they ſhould be of the party. 


I rays.” : 


DIALOGUE. II. 


Av agreeable chearfulneſs reigned during the time 
of ſupper. Mr Glanville and his ſiſter were delight- 
ed with the readineſs of apprehenſion, and fondneſs for 
| M2  inftruQtion, 
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inſtruction, which their children had diſcovered, 
They ſmiled, to obſerve the diſpatch that Emily and 
George made of their ſupper, who ſpoke not a word 
the whole time, ſo eager were they to return to the 
terrace, and reſume the ſubject of their converſation. 
Our little philoſophers had already finiſhed their re. 
paſt, and began to- fret upon their ſeats with impa- 

| tience, which Mrs Croſby, who obſerved it, pro- 
bably took a pleaſure to prolong. Be that as it may, 
Emily, in order to loſe no time, began to joke upon 
George's romantic pride, in wiſhing to be vilible to 
the ſtars. George bore this. pleaſantry with a good 
grace, until he {aw his father and aunt (whom he had 
been watching for ſome time) finiſh their ſupper; 
then turning ſhort to Emily, © couſin,” ſaid he, 
loud enough to draw the general attention, I was 
reading the other day, a ſtory which, I dare ſay, my 
papa knows, and your mama too, but which, I dare 
lay, you do not. I will tell it to you. Mahomet had 
once a mind to give his army a proof of the power 
which he exerciſed over nature, and promiſed to per. 
form a very great miracle in their preſence. This 
was no leſs than to make a pretty high mountain 
move and come to him, from a conſiderable diſtance. 
One fine morning, therefore, he aſſembles all hi: 
/ ſoldiers, who already gave their great prophet credit 
for the perſormance of ſomething prodigious, and 
placing himſelf at their head, he orders the moun- 

| | Talg 
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tain to approach. The mountain turns a deaf 
ear to his word of command. Mahomet is ſurpriz- 
ed. He calls it a ſecond time, with a voice more 
terrible than at firſt. The mountain, as you may 


imagine, did not ſtir the more for this ſummons. 


How is this, cried the impoſtor, with an air of inſpi- 
ration, the mountain will not walk to us? Well then, 


my friends, let us walk to the mountain.—I have 
no more ill nature in me than Mahomet ; if the ſtars 


do not fee us, why then, couſin, let us go ſee the 


ſtars. 


Ar theſe words he role briſkly from table, ad boon: 
ced towards the door, leaving Emily a good deal ſur- 
prized at this concluſion. Mr. Glanville and Mrs. 


Croſby ſmiled at his ready turn, and followed him in- 


to the garden. 


It was a moſt beautiful clear night; not à cloud 


intercepted the fight of the ſky. The moon which 


had now begun to appear above the hori 1ZON, ſuffered 
thoſe ſtars which ſhe had juſt before obſcured to re- 


ſume their luſtre, as ſhe gradually withdrew from 


them. The children had often admired the grandeur 
of this ſight, but, now, when their curioſity upon the 
mbje&t was going to be ſatisfied, they beheld it with 
additional rapture. The bright flar of Sirius was 
the firſt that attracted George's notice. He wiſhed 
to 
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to know its name; and when he had heard it, I like 
Sirius, papa, cried he, for it is the largeſt of any of the 


W I like it too for being the brighteſt, 


Mr r. Glanville. Prckaps; my dear children, it is 0 
in fact no larger nor brighter than the reſt, but then Z 
it is nearer the earth. If it were brought to the dif. 

tance of the ſun, it would undoubtedly appear as 
large as he does. Indeed, if we conſider that it is 


200,000 times farther off, we : muſt be aſtoniſhed that 
it is To viſible, Os 


George. You talk very eaſy about it, papa; 200,000 
times farther off, than the ſun! How can any body 
tell that? „„ 


Mr. Glanville. Iwill not deny that all the attempts 
of aſtronomers to meaſure the magnitudes of ſtars, 
and by means of them their diſtances, have been in- 
eſſectual. But this very impoſſibility is ſufficient to 
prove, at leaſt, that the diſtance is prodigious ; for 
the magnitudes of the planets have been determined 
with ſufficient accuracy, even the moſt diſtant ones, 
and amongſt the reſt, this handſome | pine: Jupiter, 


George Heh! is that Jupiter? and yet, papa, 8. 
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tius appears larger to the naked eye. If they have 
been able to meaſure the ſize of Jupiter, why e can 
1 3 they not that of Sirius? : 


Mr. Glanville. | Before I anſwer you, pray look 
from this ſpot at the taper that you ſee burning in the 
back parlour, as the window ſtands open; do not 
you obſerve a circle of light round it, chat makes it 


appear larger ! 
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George Ves, papa, it is * true. 


"Emily Juſt like the ſun, which appears larger by 
the whole crown of rays that encircles It, 1 


Mr. Glanville. Well tea, the rs being lumi- 
nous of themſelves, like the ſun and the taper, have 
alſo that ſame irradiation, which makes them appear 
much larger than they otherwiſe would; inſomuch, 
that their apparent bulk is ſuppoſed to be magnified 
nine hundred times by this cauſe. FE 


- George. Oho ! 


— 


Mr. Glanville. Now tell me: When the moon 
is in the full, and , conſequently, ſhines brighteſt, have 
von ever remarked the ſame radiance round her? 


Emily. 
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Emily. No, never; her licht is bounded by the 
circle that forms her face. 


* 


George. One wy remark the ſame in Jupiter. 


M r. Glanville. Whence ſhould this difference a. 


riſe? 


Gcorge. I ſuppoſe, as Jupiter and the moon only 
reflect a borrowed light, this light cannot have the 


ſame force of motion as when it comes from bodies 


that ſhine of themſelves. 


Mr. Glanville. Surpriſingly well l explained: and 


thus it is, that Jupiter's diſk does not appear mag- 
nified; and ſmall as his diſtance ſhews him, aſtrono- 


mers have inſtruments of ſufficient preciſion to mea- 


ſure him. But the ſtars with that dazzling radiance 
that ſurrounds them— _ 


George. Could not means be found to ſtrip them 
of it, ſo as to lee them in their real bulk ? * 


Ar. Clanville. It is 8 the eitel blick i 
; teleſcope produces, by uniting and concentrating all 


their rays into a point, But then that point is 10 
ſmall; and the more N the teleſcope is, the 


more 
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more this -olitt, while it grows brighter, becomes 


alſo ſmaller, until at laſt it eludes all meaſure. 


Mrs. Croſby. Well, but how have they been able ; 
to compare the ſun's diſtance with thoſe of the ſtars? 


Mr. Glanville. By a very ingenious method, 
The magnitude and diſtance of the ſun is known from 


the ſureſt reaſoning. They have alſo calculated, 
both how much he ſhould be diminiſhed, or how far 
removed, to bring him down to the ſize of Sirius. 


From theſe calculations, we neceſſarily infer the 
prodigious diſtance of this ſtar, which is, neverthe- 
leſs, the neareſt to us of any. Moſt aſtronomers 


even judge this diſtance to be more conſiderable, be- 


cauſe it is to be doubted, whether the beſt teleſcope 
can totally diveſt a ſtar of its ſuperfluous: light and 


make it preſerve, to our view, the ſize which it 
ſhould at that diſtance. 


5 Oh! ſince the ſtars are fo far off, I can Z 
ealily believe, as we have been told, that they are 


real ſuns. If they poſſeſſed only a borrowed light, 
how could their rays reach even to us with ſuch 2 


| lively brightneſs, after having paſſed through im- 
| menſe Ipace 2 | 


Mr. Glanville. Very well, my "hoy, your obſer- 
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vation is quite juſt. It has been demonſtrated, that 
the light of a ſtar might be diminiſhed many millions 


of times, by removing it farther from our ſight, and 
yet it ſhould ſtill appear no fainter than a Piece of 


white Re by GE 


PRIVY 1 ſome of the ſtars, chen, appear ſo ſmall, 


it is becauſe they are ſtill farther from us than Sirius. 


Mr. Glanville. Perhaps there is as great an inter- 
val of ſpace between them, as even between Sirius 
and che ſun. 

1 8 ( ſurprixed) Oh, Papa! 


Emily. And yet they ſeem placed one beſide the 


other, Nay, there are ſome that one Would take to 
be double. 


Mr. Glanville. IT can anſwer \ you both at once 
by a ſingle example, that is familiar to you. No 


doubt you have ſometimes remarked, from Black- 
 friar*s-bridge, of an evening, the lamps on London- 
bridge and thoſe of Fleet-market. You know, the 


—_ are of the fame ſize in general? : 
George. 1 ſuppoſe ſo. 
Mr 


Mr. Glanville. Well, have not you obſerved that 
thoſe of Fleet-market, which were the neareſt, ap- 


of London bridge: ? 


George. Yes, I think I have. 

Mr. Glanville. Now, ſuppoſe that between any 
two of the latter, you ſaw one of the ſame ſize at 
Towerſtairs, which, conſequently, would be about 
twice as far off. You remember what we ſaid be- 
fore ſupper, that objects at a certain degree of re- 
moteneſs, appear equally diſtant from the eye, though 
they may be much farther off ſome than others. 


| George, Yes, we have not forgot it. 


Mr. Glanville. You underſtand then, my dear, that 
the lamp at the Tower-ſtairs would appear ranged 

in the ſame circular line with thoſe of London-bridge, 
and that you can judge it to be farther off no other- 
wiſe than by the imallneſs of its flame, and the weak- 
neſs of 1 its rays, 


Emily. You are right, uncle, this agrees exactly 
with the large and ſmall ftars. T underſtand now, 
very well, that one may be at a great diſtance be- 
hind the other, and, for all that, appear to us in the 
as 0 ſame 
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peared with a livelier and ſtronger light than thoſe 
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ſame line, but ſome larger and brighter, others ſmal. 


ler, and of dimmer light. Do you comprehend that 
George? WR e 1 


George. ( with an air of importance) Yes, I think 


I do, and I have a compariſon too, which, though 1 


{ay it, is ten million times better than my e's. : 
Emily. That 18 modeſt TE 


Carer And 40 it is; for it will ſerve for our 


whole globe, while his ſtands good only for a little 
way down the river. But there is a reaſon 5 
mine 18 belt : I do not take it from the earth, 


Enih. N ay, that would be too ws for ſo loſty 
a genius as yours. But is this celeſtial compariſoh 


within our comprehenſion ? 


SE I will try and bring it down to your lev- 
cl. Thoſe ſtars that are about Jupiter, would not 


one ſuppoſe them as near to us as he is himſelf? II 
the moon was now on the ſame ſide, would not 
one think Jupiter as near as the moon ? And if there 
was a cloud in the neighbourhood of the moon, would 


not one think her alſo as near to us as the cloud? The 


cloud, the moon, Jupiter, and the ſtars, would then 
ann 
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appear all in the ſame arch, as it were. Now do you 
know, couſin, that their diſtances are very different ? 


Emily. Ves; ſo well, that I can tell you too, that 
the very largeſt cloud will not be viſible at the diſt- 
ance of the moon, that the moon would not be vi- 
ſible at the diſtance of Jupiter, and that Jupiter would 
be ſill leſs viſible at the diſtance of the ſtars. 

Mr. Clanville This i is well, my little friends. I 
like this repartee. Luckily, thoſe laſt words of Emi- 
ly bring us back to what we were juſt now mention⸗ 
ing, that the ſtars muſt needs ſhine with their own 
light, and that this light muſt needs be very ſtrong, to 
reach us from a diſtance at which Jupiter would have 
ceaſed one thoutand times to be viſible. 


George. Ves, I ſee; I have no doubt about it now; 
they are real ſuns. 


Mr. Glanutlle That is my opinion too; but do 

you luppoſe * ſuns to be made for the earth? 
Enih. Of what ſervice could they "Xe to her! If 

we depended upon them to ripen the corn, it would 


be long before the Das folks could ſing harveſt 
home. 


George. 


EE * Y 2 


Of che ladies, or incommode the pretty jeflamics of 


0 
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George. They have nothing that can be of uſe to 


us but their dim light. And even the moon from 
behind a cloud hardly gives a hundred times more, 


Mr. Glanville. Beſides, you know, there are ſome 
ſtars which cannot be diſcerned without a teleſcope; 


and thoſe we may ſet down as uſeleſs in every re. 


ſpect. In the ſame manner, therefore, if theſe ſuns 
were made for us, they would certainly have been 
Placed as near to the earth as our own ſun is. 


George. Oh! thank ye, papa, we have enough al. 
ready in one. Beſides then, my little couſin's ſine 


illy complexion would be ſo tanned. The browneſ 


filberd in our nut- grove would then be fair to my 


poor Emily. 


Emily. And thoſe fine young gentlemen that 1 


have ſomewhere ſeen with a paraſol, in bright wen. 
ther, how many hands, and how many large round 


hats ſhould they have to ſhade themſelves on — 
hide. 


Mr. Glanville. But if all theſe ſuns, at their pre- 


ſent diſtance, can neither give us heat nor light, if 


when placed nearer to us, they would only ſerve, ac 
cording to your hilly notions, to tan the complexion 


the 
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the day ; ; and, according to my more ſerious ſears, 


to ſcorch the earth up in a moment: if, with the good 
WS cave of ſome philoſophers, they are not made merely 


to amuſe and gratify our ſights; are we to ſuppoſe 


them ſcatteredwith ſuch magnificent profuſion . 


the univerſe for no Pots whatloever ? ? 


* mh. 1 hat is exactly what puzzles m me. 


Gage. Let us conſider this a little: ſince the fun 
is intended to furniſh light and heat to the planets, 


why then, if the ſtars are ſuns, they muſt alſo have 


planets which they warm ne SORPREn- 
M r. olli. This is ſomething Ike philofophy, 


George. 0 ak ) Do you foe that, N. But, 
Papa, muſt v we allow planets to all theſe ſuns ? — 


Mr. Glanuilte If ſuch be the deſtination - each 


ot them in particular, you are ſenſible that it mult 


- the buſineſs of them all in general. 


5 DO, Certainly. What ſhould we do with them 
5 if they were good for nothing ? It would be the lame 
as if government ſhould order fires to be made in a 


hard winter, and forbid people to approach them. 


Mr. 
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No fun without planets, but upon condition, how. 
ever, that there be 1 no planets without a fun. 


kefs,— 
leave a ſingle planet unhappy. Now Iam eaſy. 


difpoſed. ' Our fun has planets which move round 
him, whilſt, at the fame time, they have their ſatel- WM 
lites moving round them. Well, if my friend Sirius 5 
is a fun, he has planets, accompanied by their ſatel- WM 
Htes, moving 1 round him, and every other ſun will have 
the ſame. 


and not the planets. I remember the houfe and the 
candle ſtill. 


Mr. Glanville. Or lamps to be placed i in a freet 
where nobody muſt paſs, and only to make a diſtant 
illumination for thoſe in the neighbourhood, 


[| 


George. Come, papa, things muſt be done in order 


Mr. Glanville. Do not be uneaſy, uy dear, if the 
wildotn of the Creator has not made a lingle fun ule. 


Emil. Yes, 1 underſtand ; his goodneſs will not 


| George. So am I. I ſee that every thing is well 


Emily. I ſhall not aſk you why we fee the ſuns 


George. Your memory is very convenient to me. 


_ Now 


—_ 2 2. 
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Now I am revenged a little ; if we are inviſible to 
them, we won't do them the honour to look at them. 


Very well, Gentlemen, do not take off your hats, I 
have no * WO to * you. 


Mr. Glanville. [ did not think that you ſtood fo 
much 825 . 


Enih. ( curl hing * Oh, I ſhall not grudge a curtſy 
or ſo. 


Wet What are you "tolier couſin ? they ſhould 
make us the firſt for having ſettled them fo well. 


Mr. Glanville. Right. It quires ſome imagi- 
nation on our parts to conceive, that theſe ſuns 
which ſeem to us to be ſo near each other, are, ne- 
vertheleis, prodigioully diſtant one from the other. 
Their worlds muſt not be crowded. You can ima- 
gine what ſpace is required for the extenſive move- 
ments of a ſolar ſyſtem. 


8 George, We can ennly Jag of it by our own. 


Mr. Glanville. It is the beſt compariſon -oſfible 


But can you conceive its extent ? Does not the idea 
terrify you; 2 | 


Vos. L. | WE George. 
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George. Me, papa ? Oh, no. Since you have told 
me of the infinite diſtance of the ſtars, I am no more 
afraid to go to the fartheſt part of the empire of the 
ſun, than Captain Cook, after his voyage round the 
world would have been to 8⁰ in a * boat up to 


Richmond, 


Mr. Glanville 1 fear, Emily would not travel b 
boldly. 


George. Oh, my couſin is too fond of the earth, to 
truſt herſelf far off 1 in the ſcies. Is 


Emily. ve. coufin ? ers = I read, as well as 
vou, that the Georgium Sidus is one thouſand nine 
hundred and fifty millions of miles from the ſun? 
"Tis true, indeed, it is the outermoſt. 


George. Ah! you are but a poor traveller, coulin, 
if you halt there. 1 can ſhew you farther afield. 


Emily. How ſo, pray, Sir! : 


| George. Have not Jupiter and Saturn attendant 
planets or moons, which reflect to them the borrow: 
ed light of the ſun, and fo afliſt his feeble rays to 
illuminate them? The Georgium Sidus is a good 
deal farther off than any of them; it is therefore 
| lei 
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likely, that he alſo has ſatellites, which we do not 
know yet, and, perhaps, more of them: And when 


the outermoſt of theſe ſatellites is beyond its planet, is 


once, I am at the extremity or our ſyſtem. 


it ſtill, 


ſtation : *þ 
5 Mr. Glanville. Other planets, perhaps, unknown 
to us. But we will ipeak only of what hes been dil. 


covered, 


George. Come then, pray let us ſee. 


which are ſeveral ages revolving round the ſun? 
Gas Indeed, I had quite e them. 


Mr. Glanville. I will not 3 that of 1769, 


Ws 8 to be five hundred and ſeventy- hve years 


it not much farther removed from us ? I think, for 


Mr. Glanville. Alas, my dear friend, I am ſorry ; 
to cut ſhort your triumph, but you are very far from 


George. What do you ſe then, beyond my preſent 


. Mr. | Glanwille. Have you forgot the comets, 


the period of whoſe revolution has been fixed at a- 
bout five hundred years, nor yet that of 1680, which 
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in kh its orbit. We will only ſpeak of ty 
1556, and is expected again in 1848, whoſe periodi. 


two years. 


eſt to the ſun in each of theſe revolutions, let us ſup. 
and let us divide its period equally, one half for its 


ſee, is near a century and a half that this comet takes 


: difference muſt be great. 


the comets do not move like the planets in an ellipk 


ſively oblong, and ſo increaſe their diſtance conti- 
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comet that was firſt obſerved i in 1264, re-appeared in 


cal time is, coniequently, two hundred and ninety: 


. And enough too, in conſcience, 

Mr. Glanville. Foo the point where it is near 
pole it to ſet off on its journey of near three centuries, 
departure, and the other for its return. Here, You 
up in moving away irom the ſun. 

Comte Oh is gain; 1955 PE Georgium Sidus 
is only eighty-two years in performing its orbit, the 

Mr. Glanville. More {till than you think ; tor 
that differs little from a perfe& circle, by which 
means they would be always nearly at an equal dil 


ance from the ſun. They deſcribe an ellipſe excel- 


nually, until they arrive at that point of their orbit 
from which the ſun forces ow to return by the op- 
poli? 


a 
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vote ade; : ut when e at this ſo diſtant point, 


a good deal farther from the ſuns of the neighbour- 
ing ſyſtems, otherwiſe the neareſt one would force 


and a half to meaſure, it muſt ſtill leave beyond it 


ſide. Apply this calculation to the other worlds, 


muſt be. 


as large as ours! ES 


Mr. Clanville Recollect your philoſophy a little, 
fiter. What pretenſions can man have to ſuppoſe 
the empire of his ſun the moſt extenſive, while he in- 


him alone, he ſought, from age to age, to enlarge 


have another wr he aims at contracting their extent. 


lu. ce. lc can oppoſe nothing to your argu- 


where, nevertheleſs, they yield to the force by which 
the ſun continually attracts them, they muſt be ſtill 


them to enter within its dommions : at this diſtance, 3 
therefore, which our comet takes nearly A century 


an immenſe ſpace unoccupied, by way of frontier 
between its own and the neareſt ſyſtem to it on that 


and conceive, if you can, how immenſe each of them 


Mrs. Croſty. But 40 you think them all, brother, 


habits himſelf but one of the ſmalleſt provinces of it? 
The reaſoning of his pride is particular enough : as 
long as he thought all the heavenly bodies formed for 


them-: now when aſtronomy demonſtrates that they 
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ment but this immenſity dazzles me, and, perhaps 
you are going to confound me ſtill more. What do 
you ſuppoſe to be the number of the ſtars? 


Mr. Glanville. The moſt minute and accurate oh. 
ſervations have enumerated ſomething more than 
three thouſand in our hemiſphere, and ten thouſand 

in the ſouthern. 5 


Mrs. 8 roſby. Heavens ! Thirteen thouſand ſuns! 
Thirteen thouſand worlds in the univerſe 2 


M 7. .Glanville, Aud ths the fied. which a can ſcarce- 
ly be diſtinguiſhed with a teleſcope ! ! Thoſe which that 
inſtrument would enable us to diſcover, were it ſtil 
further improved! The thouſands which form thoce 

Wl - little clouds that you can fee with the naked eye, 
and which are therefore called nebulous ſtars ; and 
thoſe others, forming clouds, which cannot be ſeen 

without an inſtrument ! The millions that are con- 
tained in the milky way! the very den of their num: 


ber is ſufficient to terrify the imagination. At the 
k | ſight of a high mountain, a man feels himſelf part: 
1 cularly affected: he ſhudders when he reflects on the 
4 | vaſt extent of the earth : the ocean and its unfathom- 
N able depths make his blood run cold; and yet what 
j is this whole globe compared to the burning mals of 
i the ſun, which 1 is one million four hundred thouſand 


times 
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times larger? and the ſpace occupied by this lumi- 7 1 
nary, immenſe as it is, what will it be found on com- | j . 
pariſon with that ſpace in which the bodies move, 4 
that are ſubject to its action? But while he makes 1 
| the planets, ſurrounded by their ſatellites, move round | 10 
him, what would you ſay if he, as well as other ſuns, | ith 
followed like him, by their retinue, moved round i 174 

| ſome other body ſtill more powertul than ail of them } 5 
: Mrs. Croſby. What, brother, our ſun and thoſe | i 5 
of all the other worlds to be no more than planets | 4 
wandering through the ſkies ! I fear your imagina- 7 | 
tion is the only thing that moves of all this ſyſtem ? 1 
Mr. Glanville. And what would you ſay if this 1 
conjecture, advanced by Halley, and ſupported by | |; x 
Mr. Lambert, one of the greateſt geometricians of Wn 
this age, was become the opinion of the molt diſtin» | fa j | 
| guiſhed aſtronomers at preſent, ſuch as Meſſ. Bailly | | 9 I 
and Delalande, and that wiſe, profound, and religi- 9 1 100 

$ ous obſerver of nature, Mr. Bonnet of Geneva? l | 

9 


Mrs. Croſby. "BY great names are certainly e- | 4 by 
nough to dazzle me: but on what loundation 1 18 this NE 
4 opinion built! * 


M. Glanville. The motion "of 8 1 5 its 
| AX18 
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dies which move in an orbit round another more 


en their axes, while they encircle their proper plan. | 
_ ets, and the planets, while they encircle the fun, 


warmth ſucceſſively in all their parts. Now, ſince 
he is endowed with this ſame movement, may we 
not ſuppoſe him to have the other alſo, and to be 


make me wiſh them ſupported by fome obſervation. 


digious is the diſtance even of thoſe ſtars which ar 


axis would alone be ſafficient to render it t prob 
able. Nature has impreſſed this motion on all bo- 


powerful that governs them; thus the ſatellites tun 


Would Nature, ever uniform and conſiſtent in its laws, 
have given the ſun this vertiginous motion if he had 
no other? All the planets, at the ſame time that they 
go round him, move thus, in order to receive lis 


carried round a central power ſtill tuperior to him: 
Jelf? 


Mrs. Croſby. Theſe conjectures appear natur 
enough, and, at the ſame time, important enough to 


Mr. Glanville. Well then, to fatisfy you : the 
motion of three of the largeſt ſtars, Sirius, Arcturus 
and Aldebaran, is acknowledged ; It is well known 
that Arcturus moves, every year, two hundred and 
ſeventy millions of miles towards the ſouth : ſo pro. 


neareſt to the earth, that their change of place 15 


ſcarcely perceptible after leveral Laa : judge of 
other 
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à movement full as conſiderable, though not percep- 


| Mrs. Croſby. Since the moving of thoſe great ſtars 
is ſo certain, I have nothing to offer againſt your 


to your idea, that the ſmalleſt may move without 
| viſibly changing place till after a long period of time, 
on account of their inconceivable diſtance : but is 
it not ſufficient, in order to ſatisfy you of the im- 


an orbit, of whoſe extent even the imagination can- 
the repoſe of others ? 


— 


Mr. Glanville. 1 ſhould otherwiſe impeach Na- 
Wto the wiſdom of Nature that all the reſt ſhould per- 


Immoveable ? But take care, ſiſter; that repoſe, 
which you would be weak enough to allow theſe lat- 
er, mult be their inevitable deſtruction. _ 

Vox. I, | F ö F ; Mrs. 


— 


other ſtars, infinitely farther diſtant, may not u. 


Du — — yay —— Nr 52 2 ͤͤ'M— 
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tible to us until after whole centuries of obſervation. 


* 
EEE 


conjecture : nay, I can very well imagine, according 


menſity of the univerſe, that certain ſtars move in 


not form to itſelf an idea? Why will you ſtill diſturb = 


ture. You have been obliged to acknowledge, that 
if the ſtars are all ſuns, and if one of theſe ſuns have 
a planetary ſyſtem, which he governs, it is agreeable 


Worm the ſame functions. Now would it not be a 
Witrange inconſiſtence to give motion to ſome ſtars, 2 
whilſt others, deſtined to the ſame purpoſes, remain 
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whom he has juſt deſpoiled: from that moment the 
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Mo rs. Crofby You terrify me, brother. 


Mr. Glanville. In the midſt of all theſe ſuns, ak 
ſolutely immoveable, let us ſuppoſe but one in mo. 
tion; like a conqueror that marches through his own 
dominions m good order, while he advances to for: 
eign devaſtation, ſo he moves peaceably within the 
bounds of his own empire; but when once he reach. 
es the frontiers of the neighbouring ſyſtem, beholl 
him, as he proceeds through it, ſwallow up all the 
planets belonging to it in his maſs of fire; and, per 
haps, attack on his immoveable throne this very ſun 


balance of the univerſal machine is overturned, 
How ſhall thoſe ſyſtems, which were poiſed by the 
equality of their forces, reſiſt the uſurper, ſtrengthened 
with the addition of an invaded world, and puſhed fo 
ward in his courſe with a new impetuoſity? As a fire 
attracts the light ſtraw, he ſees thoſe worlds, which 
border on his paſſage, rufh i in crouds into the vorte 

of his flames: thus he moves on, conſuming as be f 
goes, and becomes the wandering firebrand of oi 
neral eee to the univerſe. = 


Mrs. Croſby. Oh! 1 beſeach. you, ſet thoſe fu 
in motion again, which my folly would have mad 
to ſand ſtill, our own eſpecially ; let us not ſpar 


his going; ; let him flee from the terrible diſaſter '0 
ES Which 
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1 which [ expoſed him. Iam afraid, his 28 Rivity will 
: be een Of the weight of his vaſt retinue. 


"Me; Glanville. Make yourſelf eafy, Liſter; ; his 


= ſtrength is proportioned to the maſs of bodies that 


he draws after him. The earth, only ſixty times 


larger than the nioon, can yet ſway her courſe; Sa- 


turn carries his ring and his Satellites along with 


him; nor is Jupiter ever forſaken by his. If theſe 
planets by their governing maſs compell the bodies 


in their train to accompany them as they revolve 


round the ſun, certainly the ſun, with a maſs of mat- 
ter vaſtly more conſiderable than all the comets, 
planets and their Satellites together, will be able to 
W take them all with him at once round whatever lu- 


minary it is that governs him. 


Mre. Croſby. So then the maſter of fo many ſlaves . 


is himſelf only a flave 1 in his turn, 


|. Mr, Glanville. Whatever motion you allow him, 
it muſt neceſſarily be round a ſuperior body, the cen- 

tre of his orbit, as he is the centre of the orbits of all 

the bodies that are ſubject to his ſway. This is a 


law which Nature invariably follows in the ſyſtem 


of the univerſe. Comets, whoſe motions accord- 


ing to our ideas are the moſt. irregular, are ſubject 
to it in their greateſt excentricities : : while they run 
1 almoſt. 
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ſame ſun; ſeyeral ſuns, with their planets, may move 
round a ſuperior body ; ſeveral ſuperior bodies, with 


rior to them, This gradation of ſyſtems of ſupe- 


creaſing in number, may terminate in the central 


| look beholds the whole of his admirable work. 


: vent diſorder ? 


r 
23. 


almoſt 5 in a ſtraight line to the extremity of their el. 


lipſe, they are continually deſcribing thei ir epo 
ordit round the ſun. 


Mrs. Crafty What chen! for every fun ſhould a 
ſuperior body be created round which he muſt move: 


Mr. Glanwille. Nature has more reſources. Se. 
veral planets, with their ſatellites, move round the 
their ſuns, may move round other bodies ſtill ſupe- 
rior bodies continually increaſing in bulk, and de- 


body of the whole univerſe, on which, no doubt, re- 
poſes the throne of the ſupreme Being who with one 


Mrs. Croſby. But with this inconceivable multi. 
plicity of movements and orbits, how will you pre- 


Mr . Glanville: As an admiral who commands » 


large fleet, formed ſor inſtance into three ſquadrons, 
each ſquadron conſiſting of ſeveral men of war, a pro- 
digious number of frigates, and an infinity of mer- 
chantmen ; ſuppoſe him to command a general naval 
review 


— 


—— — — —— —-— 


— — 


each of theſe to give the ſame order to the men of 


each merchantman to its boat. They would take up in- 
dom, and to execute them with rigorous preciſion. -It 
would, no doubt, appear complicated enough to the 
outermoſt veſſels : they would ſee nothing but a num- 
ber of confuſed and irregular motions amongſt all theſe 
the admiral would have occaſion for only one order, 
they belonged, while ſeveral merchantmen would 


move round each frigate, ſeveral frigates round each 


of ſquadrons, and laſtly theſe round the admiral. 


"4 eyes the whole ſyſtem of the univerſe. But how is 


Mr. Glanville. Has not your imagination already 
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review; to order the three next in command to ſail 
round him in a large circle, with their flags flying; 


war in his ſquadron; each man of war to a number 
of frigates, each frigate to ſeveral merchantmen, and 


; | deed a vaſt ſpace to perform theſe evolutions with free- 


one ſignal; the boats would only have to ſail at different 
diſtances round each of the merchantmen to which 


man of war, the man of war round the commanders 


Mrs. Croſby. This compariſon ſets before my 


Y it poſſible to conceive this gradation of bodies, one 
more powerful than another, of which the enormous 
bulk of the fun would make but the extreme term? 


made a bolder effort in riſing even to the immenſity 


floating bodies. Yet you ſee that it is extremely ſimple; ” 
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| of the fun himſelf, which 1s now eſtabliſhed bel 
diſpute ? This luminary, which the ancients thought 
to be leſs than the moon, and infinitely ſmaller than 
the earth, could make more than fourteen hundred 
thouſand globes like the earth, and more than eighty 
millions of moons. What progreſſion of magnitude 
can now ſtop your imagination? If each new diſcoy- 
_ ery of error enlightens the underſtanding of man; if 
each new inſtance of weaknels and imperfection that he 
diſcovers in his organs enlarges his genius, why ſhould 

he fear to give a nobler ſcope to his genius and un- 
derſtanding Before the uſe of the microſcope, did 
not he ſuppoſe animated nature to terminate at the 
ſmalleſt inſect that his eyes allowed him to diſcern? 
Now how many millions of creatures does he diſcov- 
er ſtill more minute? A drop of prepared water, 


the tranſparence of which ſeems not the leaſt alter- 
ed, exhibits to him a ſea ſwarming with whales: a 
piece of mouldy fruit preſents to his view a moun- 
_ tain covered with foreſts, (like the Apennine to us) 
and towering to the clouds. He ſees thoſe ſmall a- 
nimals, of which he was far from ſuſpecting even the 
exiſtence, devour others {till ſmaller : he ſees them 
provided with organs ſuitable to all their wants, load. 
ed with thouſands of eggs ready to burſt into life, 
which are to keep up the prodigious population of 
the ſpecies: If at this ſight he lets drop the micro- 
Dope with ſurprize, let him take up the waeren 
Ee a an 
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and Grover for the firſt time in the flies, s an innu- 
merable crowd of unknown ſtars, beyond which lie 


an infinitely greater number that he never will diſ- 


cover. On what ſide will he now be hardy enough to 
limit the creation! If to the Eternal Being time is 
without end, why ſhould ſpace and matter have 

bounds for the Almighty ? Is the one leſs worthy of 
| his glory than the other? The ages which our cal- 
culation can comprize, are perhaps to the duration 
of eternity no more than the ſpace occupied by the 
millions of worlds that we can diſtinguiſh are to the 
extent of infinity. 


- Mrs. Croſby. Oh brother, what A ſublime idea 
you give me of the ſupreme Being „ 


Mr. Clanville. Vou have hitherto only admired 
his power in the number and greatneſs of theſe pro- 
digious bodies that fill the univerſe. But what wiſ- 


dom much more worthy of admiration hath he ſhewn 
1n the equipoiſe in which they are kept up by the eter- 
nal concord of their movements! Caſt your eyes 
firſt.upon our ſolar ſyſtem ; beſides the ſeven planets, 


and their fatellites, which move through it in un- 


changeable order; behold upwards of fixty comets 


in the whole revolve in it, whoſe dark excurſions are 


traced : what an infinitely greater number {till that 
we have never diſcovered. Geometry demonſtrates, 


that 
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that from the form of their orbits a million of theſe 
bogies could move round the ſun, without incom- 
moding each other's courſe. Riſe now upon the 


_ wings of thought, traverſe all thoſe worlds in which 


the ſame harmony reigns throughout; go proſtrate 
' yourſelf at the foot of the Creator's throne, and be- 
hold from thence the march of univerſal nature. 
What a ſpectacle opens to your eyes! Thoſe ſtars 
which to us here below appear but immoveable lights, 
you behold in all their ſplendor, like ſuns moving in 
filence with all their planetary train round more 
powerful ſuns, who carry them alſo round ſuns fill 
more glorious. What juſt proportions between theſe 


| heavenly provinces, empires and worlds! what ma. 


jeſty of dominion, and even of dependence! how all 
| theſe intermingle without confuſion ! What then ſhall 
be the inviſible chain ſufficiently ſtrong to connect 
all the parts of an infinite whole ? The great New- 
ton has diſcovered it to us. It is one ſingle princi- 
ple of mutual attraction which the ſupreme Being 
hath implanted in all bodies. This, combined with 
the impulſe which they received on coming from his 
creative hand, and regulated by the proportion of 
magnitudes and diſtances, is the univerſal agent of 
nature. This tends to reunite what the projectile 
motion would ſeparate. Theſe two forces perpetual- 
ly acting, balance each other, and preſerve amongſt 
the worlds that order which was eſtabliſhed ſince the 


creation 
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creation. Each body, nay each ſyſtem, attracts all 
the reſt as it is attracted by them. A general 
reciprocity of attraction unites them, while it keeps 
them ſeparate, and acts as a prop to their orbits, with- 
out breaking in upon them. The ſuns which enlight- 
en them, receive their reflected rays, that not an a- 
tom of light be diſſipated in vain through the immen- 
fity of ſpace. It ſeems as if the Almighty would 
have traced in this ſame law the greateſt principle of 
human morality ; „ Mortals, aſſiſt each other with 
your lights, and with your powers tend one towards 
the other, without departing from the ſphere in which 
my providence has placed you. This order is e- 
ſtabliſhed as much for your happineſs as for the ſup- 
port of the univerſe.“ 


Ir 


CC 


HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, 


1, Of Complexion and Figure in the Human Species, 


| Exerxcrs the earth in every zone, and, after making | x 
a ſew allowances, you will ſee every zone marked b 
its diſtin and characteriſtical colour. The black 
prevails under the equator ; under the tropics the 
dark copper; and on this fide the tropic of Cancer, 
to the ſeventicth degree of north latitude, you fuc 
ceſſively diſcern the olive, the brown, the fair, and 
the languine complexion. Of each of theſe there 
are leveral tints or ſhades. And under the Arti 
circle you return again to the dark hue. This ge 
neral uniformity in the effect indicates an influence 
in the climate, that, under the ſame circumſtances 
will always operate in the ſame manner. The ip 
parent deviations from the law of climate, that exit 
1 
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in different regions of the globe, wil be found to 
confirm the general fact. | 


Tux power of climate, I have ſaid, appears from 
obvious and undeniable events, within the memory 
of hiſtory. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean 
you trace the different latitudes b, y various ſhades of 
colour. From the ſame, or from near ly-reſembling 


nations, are derived the fair German, the dark 


Frenchman, the ſwarthy Spaniard and Sicilian, — 
The ſouth of Spain is diſtinguifhed by complexion 
from the north. The ſame obſervation may be ap- 
plied to moſt of the other countries of Europe. — 

And, if we would extend it beyond Europe to the 
great nations of the eaſt, it is applicable to Turkey, to 


Arabia, to Perſia, and to China. The people of Pekin > 


are fair, at Canton they are nearly black. The Per- 


fans near the Caſpian ſea are among the faireſt people 


in the world; near the gulph of Ormus, they are of 
dark olive. The inhabitants of the ſtony and deſert 
= Arabia are tawny ; while thoſe of Arabia the happy 
are as black as the Ethiopians. In theſe ancieut 
nations, colour holds a regular progreſſion with the 
© latitude from the equator. The examples of the 


Chineſe and the Arabians are the more deciſive on 


this ſubject, becauſe they are known to have con- 
tinued from the remote antiquity, unmingled with 
other nations. The latter, in particular, can be 

r „ traced 
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traced up to their origin from one family. But 10 
example can carry with it greater force, on this 

fubject, than that of the Jews. Deſcended from 

one ſtock, prohibited by their moſt ſacred inſtitu. 

tions from intermarrying with other nations, and yet 
diſperſed, according to the divine predictions, into 

every country on the globe, this one people is mark. 

cd with the colours of all: fair in Britain and Ger- 
many, brown in France and in Turkey, ſwarthy in 

| Portugal and in Spain, olive in Syria and Chaldea, 
tawny or copper coloured in Arabia and in Egypt. 


 AxoTuxr example of the power of climate, more 
immediately ſubject to our own view, may be ſhown 
in the inhabitants of theſe United States #. Sprung 
within a few years from the Britiſh, the Iriſh, and 
the German nations, who are the faireſt people in 
Europe, they are now ſpread over this continent, 
from the thirty-firſt to the forty-fifth degree of north: 
ern latitude. And, notwithſtanding the tempera 
ture of the climate, - notwithſtanding the ſhottnels 
of the period ſince their firſt eſtabliſhment in Ame- 
rica, —notwithſtanding the continual mixture of Eu- 
ropeans with thoſe born in the country, —notwith- 
ſtanding previous ideas of beauty that prompted them 
to guard againſt the influence of the climate, and 
notwithſtanding the ftate of high civilization in which 


. they 
* Of America. 


— . — ——— 77 9 en 9, $49 
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they took poſſeſſion of their new habitations, they 
have already ſuffered a viſible change. A certain 
| countenance of paleneſs and of ſoftneſs ftrikes a tra- 
veller from Britain, the moment he arrives upon our 
| ſhore. A degree of ſallowneſs is viſible to him, 
which, through familiarity, or the want of a general 
ſtandard of compariſon, hardly attracts our obſerva- 
tion. This effect is more obvious in the middle, and 
ſtill more in the ſouthern, than in the northern, ſtates. 
It is more obſervable in the low lands near the o- 
cean, than as you approach the Apalachian moun- 
tains, and more in the lower and labouring claſſes 
of people, than in families of eaſy fortune, who poſ- 
1 ſeſs the means and inclination to preſerve their com- 
plexion. The inhabitants of New Jerſey, below the 
falls of the rivers, are ſomewhat darker in their co- 
lour than the people of Pennſylvania; both becauſe 
the land is lower in its ſituation, and becauſe it is 
covered with a greater quantity of ſtagnant water. 
A more ſouthern latitude augments the colour along 
the ſhores of Maryland and Virginia. At length 
the lowlands of the Carolinas and of St. Georgia 
degenerate into a complexion that is but a few ſhades 
lighter than that of the Troquois. I ſpeak of the poor 
and labouring claſſes of people, who are always firſt 
and moſt deeply affected by the influence of cli- 
mate, and who eventually. give the national com- 
plexion to every country. The change of complexion 
which 
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which haz al eady paſſed upon theſe people, | 18 not 
ea ly imagi ned by an inhabitant of Britain, and 
furniſhes the. cleareſt evidence to an attentive ob- 
ſerver of nature, that if they were thrown, like the 
native Indians, into a ſavage ſtate, they would be 
perfectly marked, in time, with the ſame colour, 
Not only their complexion, but their whole confi. 
tution ſeems to be changed. So thin and meagre is 
the habit of the poor, and of the overſeer of their 
ſlaves, that, frequently, their limbs ſeem to have a 
diſproportioned length to the body, and the ſhape of 
the ſkeleton is evidently diſcernible through the 
ſkin. If theſe men had been found i in a diſtant re- 
3 where no memory of their origin remained, 
the philoſophers, who eſpouſe the hypotheſis of the 
different ſpecies of men, would have produced them 
in proof, as they have often done nations diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſmaller differences than diſtinguiſh thele 
from their European anceſtors. Examples taken 
from the natives of the United States are the ſtrong- 
er, becauſe climate has not had time to impreſs upon 
them its full character. And the change has been 
retarded by the arts of ſociety, and by the continual 
Intermixture of foreign nations. 


Tunsx changes may, to perſons who think ſuper 
ficially on the ſubject, ſeem more ſlow in their 


Progr eſs, than is conſiſtent with the principles Ul- 
cherte 


uniform and national countenance. 
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therto laid down concerning the influence of ch- 


mate. But, in the philoſophy of human nature, it 


is worthy of obſervation, that all national changes, 


Whecher moral or phy ſical, advance, by impercep⸗ 
tible gradations, and are not accompliſhe d but in a 
ſeries of ages. Ten centuries were requi ite to 
poliſh the manners of Ea rope. It is not improb- 


able, that an equal ſpace of time may be ne eſſary 


to lorm the countenance and figure of the body ;— 


to receive all the inſenſible and infinite impreſſions 


of climate; to combine theſe with the effects that 


reiul: from the ſtate of {ociety ; to blend both along 


with perſonal peculiarities; and, by the innumerable 
unions of families, to melt down the whole in one 


It is even queſ- 


tionable, whether, amidſt eternal migrations and 


conqueſts, any nation in Europe has yet received 


the full effects of theſe cauſes. China and Arabia 
are, perhaps, the only civilized countries in the 
world, in which they have attained their utmoſt ope- 
ration; becauſe they are the only countries in 
which the people have been able, during a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, to preſerve themſelves unmixed 


with other nations. Fach parallel of latitude i 18, 
among them, diſtinctly marked by its peculiar com- 
ple xion. In no other nations is there ſuch a regu- 
lar and perfect gradation of colour, as is traced 
from the fair natives of Pekin, to Canton, whoſe 


inhabitants 
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inhabitants are of the darkeſt copper ;—or, from the FY 
olive of the Deſert Arabia, to the deep black of of 
the province of Yemen. It is plain then, that the ne 
cauſes of colour, and of other varieties in the hu. ur 
man ſpecies, have not yet had their full operation fn 
on the inhabitants of theſe United States. Such n ty. 
operation, however, they have already had, as al. in 

| fords a ſtrong proof, and an intereſting example, of pe; 
the powerful influence of climate. ber 
; an 

alien of Soriery and D eincn of Rank upon the . ha 
Human Fo orm and e pl 

ais 

| 1 the teat claſk les of men in poliſhed na. i | tir 
tions, who may be conſidered as people in different ; of! 
ſtates of ſociety, we diſcern great and obvious dil ma 
tinctions, ariſing from their ſocial habits, ideas, an : exi 
employments. bos. 

| | ; Ea 

Tur poor and labouring part of the community ip 

are uſually more ſwarthy and ſqualid in their com ae. 
plexion, more hard in their features, and more coari Ned! 
and ill formed in their limbs, than perſons of bete nd 
fortune, and more liberal means of ſubſiſtence. The bea 


want the delicate tints of colour, the pleaſing regu 
rity of feature, and the elegance and fine proportion 
of perſon. There may be particular exceptio 


Luxury may disfigure the one. a fortunate coin 


* 


2 
A 
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gence of circumſtances may give a happy aſſemblage 


of features to the other. But theſe exceptions do 


not invalidate the general obſervation. Such dif- 


W tintions become more conſiderable by time, after 


families have held for ages the ſame ſtations in ſocie- 


E ty. They are molt conſpicuous in thoſe countries, 
nn which the laws have made the moſt compleat and 


permanent divifion of ranks. What an immenſe dif- 
{rence exiſts, in Scotland, between the chiefs and 
and the commonality of the Highland clans ? If they 
had been ſeparately found in different countries, the 


W philoſophy of ſome writers would have ranged them in 


different ſpecies. A ſimilar diſtinction takes place be- 


W tween the nobility and peaſantry of France, of Spain, 
of Italy, of Germany. It is even more conſpicuous in 


many of the eaſtern nations, where a wider diſtance 


W exiſts between the higheſt and the loweſt claſſes in 


lociety. The Naires, or nobles of Calicut, in the 
Eaſt Indies have, with the uſual ignorance and pre- 
cipitancy of travellers, been pronounced a different 


: race from the populace ; becaule the former, elevat- 
: ed by their rank, and devoted only to martial ſtudies 

; and atchievements, are diſtingui ſl ed by that manly 
: beauty and elevated ſtature ſo frequently found with 
de poſſeſſion of arms, eſpecially when united with 


nobility of deſcent ; the latter, poor, and laborious, 
nd expoſed to harſhips, and left by their rank with- 


ut the ſpirit or the hope, to better their condition, 


Yo. I. R 


are 
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are much more deformed and diminutive in their 
| perſons; and in their complexion much more black, 
In France, ſays Buffon, you may diſtinguiſh by their 
aſpect not only the nobility from the peaſantry, but 
the ſuperior orders of nobility from the inferior, 
theſe from citizens, and citizens from peaſants. You 
may even diſtinguiſh the peaſants of one part of the 
country from thoſe of another, according to the fer. 
tility of the ſoil, or the nature of its product. The 
ſame oblervation has been made on the inhabitants of 
different counties in England. And I have been 
aſſured, by a judicious and careful obſerver, that the 
difference between the people in the eaſtern, and 
thoſe in the weſtern counties of Scotland, is ſenſible 
and ſtriking. The farmers who cultivate the fertile 
countries of the Lothians have a fairer complexion, 
and larger perſons, than thoſe who live in the weſt, 
and obtain a more coarſe and ſcanty ſubſiſtence from 
a bar ren ſol, 


Is in England there exiſts leſs difference between 
the figure and appearance of perſons in the higher 
and lower claſſes of ſociety, than is ſeen in many 
other countries of Europe, it is becauſe a more ge- 
neral diffuſion of liberty and wealth has reduced the 
different ranks more nearly to a level. Science and 
military talents open the way to eminence and to 


nobility, Encouragements to induſtry, and ideas ol 
: liberty, 
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liverty, favour. the acquiſition of fortune by the low: 
eſt orders of citizens.--And theſe not being prohibit- 
ed by laws or cuſtoms of the nation from aſpiring 


to connections with the higheſt ranks, families in 


that country are frequently blended. You often find 


in citizens the beautiful figure and complexion of 


| the nobleſt blood, and, in noble houſes, the coarſe 
{catures that were formed in lower life. 


Such diſtinctions are, as yet, leſs obvious in A- 
merica, becauſe the people enjoy a greater equality, 
and the frequency of migration has not permitted 
any foil, or ſtate of local manners, to impre!s its 


character deeply on the conſtitution. Equality of 
rank and fortune, in the citizens of the United States, 
ſimilarity of occupations, and of ſociety, have pro- 8 
duced ſuch uniformity of character, that, hitherto, 
they are not ſtrongly marked by ſuch differences 


of feature, as ariſe ſolely from ſocial diſtinctions. 
And yet there are beginning to be formed, indepen- 
dently on climate, certain combinations of features, 


the reſult of ſocial ideas that already ſerve, in a 
degree, to diſtinguiſh the ſtates from one another. 


Hereaſter they will advance into more conſiderable 
and characteriſtic diſtinctions. 


Ir the white inhabitants of America afford us leſs 
conſpicuous inſtances, than ſome other nations, of 
1 the 
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the power of ſociety, and of the difference of ranks, lt 
in varying the human form, the blacks in the ſouthern th 
republics, afford one that is highly worthy the at. 
_ tention of philoſophers Alt has often VEGAS to ME 
own obſervation. 


Tur feld ſlaves are badly fed, clothed and lodged, 
They live in ſmall huts on the plantations where 
they labour, remote from the ſociety and example 

of their ſuperiors. Living by themſelves, they re. 
tain many of the cuſtoms and manners of their Afri. 
can anceſtors. The domeſtic ſervants, on the other 


hand, who are kept near the perſons, or employed in th 
the families of their maſters, are treated with great be 
lenity, their ſervice is light, they are fed and clothed pr 
like their ſuperiors, they ſee their manners, adopt 
their habits, and inſenſibly receive the ſame ideas of 
elegance and beauty. The field ſlaves are, in con- 2 
| ſequence, ſlow in changing the aſpect and figure of nc 
Africa. The domeſtic ſervants have advanced far hi 
before them in acquiring the agrecable and regular | Ed 
features, and the expreſſive countenance of civilized ol 
ſociety.— The former are frequently ill ſhaped. They ti 
_ preſerve in a great degree the African lips, and nole, th 
and hair. Their genius is dull, and their countenance cl 
ſleepy and ſtupid. —The latter are ſtraight and well | In 
proportioned ; their hair extended to three, four, and W. 
ſometimes even to ſix or eight inches; the ſize and ob 


ſhape 
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ſhape of the mouth handſome, their aten 4 regular, 
their capacity good, and their look animated. 


— 


AxorHIR example of the power of ſociety is well 
known to every man acquainted with the ſavage 


[ 


captivated from the ſtates, and grown-up from in- 
fancy to middle age, in the habits of ſavage life. In 
that time they univerſally contract ſuch a ſtrong re- 
ſemblance of the natives in their countenance, and 
even in their complexion, as to afford a ſtriking proof 


principally on the ſtate of ſociety. 


Tar college of New Jerſey furniſhes, at preſent, 


now about ſixteen years of age, was brought from 
his nation, a number of years ago, to receive an 
education in this inſtitution. And from an accurate 


that the ſame ſtate of ſociety, united with the ſame 
climate, would-make the Anglo-American and the- 
| Indian countenance very nearly approximate. He 
was too far advanced in ſavage habits to render the 


ceived 
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tribes diſperſed along the frontiers of theſe republics. 
There you frequently ſee perſons who have been 


_ — ä — ear 


that the differences which exiſt, in the ſame latitude, 
between the Anglo-American and the Indian, depend 


a counterpart to this example. A young Indian, 


obſervation of him during the greater part of that 
time, I have received the moſt perfect conviction, 


obſervation complete; becauſe all impreſſions re- 
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ceived in the tender and pliant ſtate of the human 


tion of the cheek, in the darkneſs of the complexion, 
and the colour of the face. But theſe differences 
are ſenſibly diminiſhing. They ſeem the faſter to 
diminiſh in proportion as he loſes that vacancy of 


preſſion of civil life. The expreſſion of the eye, and 


and ideas, ſeems to have removed more than half the 


ſavage, as is evident from the ſtain of bluſhing, that, 
forms the principal diſtinction. There is leſs differ. 
: dents, than we often ſee between perſons in civilized 
ſociety. After a careful attention to each particular 
feature, and compariſon of it with the correſpondent 


feature in us, I am now able to diſcover but little 


in the whole countenance. This circumſtance has 
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conſtitution before the age of ſeven years, are more 
deep and permanent, than in any future and equal 
period of life. There is an obvious difference he. 
tween him and his fellow-ſtudents in the largeneſs 
of the mouth, and thickneſs of the lips, in the elevs. 


eye, and that lugubrious wildneſs of countenance pecu- 
lar to the ſavage ſtate, and acquires the agreeable ex. 


the ſoftening of the features to civilized emotions 


difference between him and us. His colour, though 
it 18 much lighter than the complexion of the native 


on a near inſpection, is inſtantly diſcernible, {till 


ence between his features, and thoſe of his fellow-ſtu- 


difference. And yet there is an obvious difference 


led me to conclude that the varieties among mankind 
| * are 
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are much leſs than they have appeared to be. Each 
"ſingle trait or limb, when examined apart, has, per- 
haps, no diverſity that may not be eaſily accounted 


for, from known and obvious cauſes. Particular 


differences are ſmall. It is the reſult of the whole 


that ſurpriſes us by. its magnitude. The combined 


elfect of many minute varieties, like the produet 
ariſing from the multiplication of many ſmall num- 
bers, appears great and unaccountable. And we 
have not patience, nor ſkill, it may be, to divide this 
combined reſult, into its leaſt portions, and to ſee, in 


that ſtate, RoW ealy It is of comprehenſion or ſolu- 
tion. 


AxornIR origin of the varieties ſpringing from 


the ſtate of ſociety is found in the power which 
men poſſeſs over themſelves of producing great 


changes in the human form, according to any com- 
mon ſtandard of beauty which they may have adopt- 
ed. The ſtandard of human beauty, in any country, 
is a general idea formed from the combined effect 
of climate and of the ſtate of ſociety. And it re- 


; ciprocally contributes to increaſe the effect from 


which it ſprings. Every nation varies as much 
from others in ideas of beauty, as in perſonal ap- 


| pearance. Whatever be that ſtandard, there is a 


general effort to attain it, with more or leſs ardour 
and ſucceſs, in proportion to the advantages which 


men 
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men poſſeſs in ſociety, and to 15 eſtimation | in which 


OE] is held. 


To this ble tend the infinite pains to compoſe the 


features, and to form the attitudes of children, to giye 
them the gay and agreeable countenance that is cre. 
ated in company, and to extinguiſh all deformed e. 


motions of the paſſions. To this object tend many 


of the arts of poliſhed life. How many drugs are 


ſold, and how many. applications are made for the 
improvement of beauty? how many artiſts of dif. 


| ferent kinds live upon this idea of beauty? If ve 
dance, beauty is the object; if we ule the ſword, 
it is more for beauty than defence. If this gen. 
eral effort after appearance ſometimes leads the 
decrepid and deformed into abſurdity, it has, how- 
_ ever, a great and national effect.— Of its effect in 
creating diſtinctions among nations in which dit 


ferent ideas prevail, and different means are employ- 
ed for attaining them, we may frame ſome con: 
ception, from the diſtinctions that exiſt in the ſame 
nation, in which ſimilar ideas prevail, and ſimilar 
means are uſed, only in different degrees. What 


a difference is there between the ſoft and elegant 
| tints of complexion in genteel life, and the coark 
ruddineſs of the vulgar ?—between the uncouth fes: 
tures and unpliant limbs of an unpol' ſhed rulc, 
and the complacency of countenance, the graceful 


aud 
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and eaſy air and figure of an improved citizen? be- 
reeen the ſhaped and meaning face of a well bred 
= lady, and the ſoft and plump ſimplicity of a coun- 
; try girl We now eaſily account for theſe differ- 
ences, becauſe they are familiar to us, or becauſe 
we ſee the operation of the cauſes. But if we 
ſhould find an entire nation diſtinguiſhed by one 
of theſe characters, and another by the contrary, 
ſome writers would pronounce them different races; 
although a true philoſopher ought to underſtand that 
the cultivation of oppoſite ideas of beauty muſt 
have a greater effect in diverſifying the human 
countenance, than various degrees, or modes of 
cultivating the ſame ideas. The countenanze of 
Europe was more various, three centuries ago, 
than it is at preſent. The diverſities that depend 
upon this cauſe are inſenſibly wearing away, as the 
progrels of refinement is gradually approximat- 
ing the manners and ideas of people to one ſtand- 
ard, But the influence of a general idea, or ſtand- 
ard, of the human form; and the pains taken or the 
means employed, to bring our own perſons to it, are 
through their familiarity often little obſerved. The 
means employed by other nations, who aim at a dif- 
erent idea, attract more notice by their novelty. 
—The rations beyond the Indies, as well as the 
Tartars, from whom they ſeem to have derived their 

| Meas of beauty with their origin, univerſally admire 
Vor. I [, 8 mall 
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higheſt beauty. On the ſame principle, they exti. 
they leave only a few tufts, here and there, which 
they ſhave. The Tartars often extirpate the whole 


hair of the head, except a knot on the crown, 
which they braid and adorn in different manners. 


proofs that this continent has been peopled from the 


Greece, large eyes are eſteemed beautiful ; and 
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compreſs the feet. In Caffraria, and many other 
in order to accompliſh a capricious idea of beauty. 


all ſavages eſteem certain kinds of deformity to be 
verſfections; and ſtrive to heighten the admiratio 
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ſmall eyes and large ears. 'They are at great pains, 


therefore, to compreſs their eyes at the corners, and 


to ſtretch their ears by heavy weights appended to 
them, by drawing_them frequently with the hand, 
and by cutting their rims, ſo that they may hany 
down to their ſhoulders, which they conſider as the 


pate the hair from their bodies ; and, on the face, 


Similar ideas of beauty with regard to the eyes, 
the cars and the hair; and ſimilar cuſtoms, in 
the Aborigines of America, are no inconſiderable 
north-eaſtern regions of Aſia. In Arabia and in 
in thoſe countries they take extraordinary pains 
to ſtretch the lids, and extend their aperture. In 
India, they dilate the forehead in infancy, by the ap- 
plication of broad plates of lead. In China they 


parts of Africa, and in Lapland, they flatten the noſe 


The ſkin in many nations is darkened by art; and 
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of their perſons, by augmenting the wildneſs of their 
features. Through every country on the globe, we 


might proceed in this manner, pointing out the 
many arts which the inhabitants practiſe to reach 

ſome favourite idea 'of human form : Arts that 
inſenſibly, through a courſe of time, produce a great 
and conſpicuous effect: Arts which are uſually ſup- 
poſed to have only a perſonal influence; but which 
really have an operation on poſterity. The proceſs 
of nature in this is as little known as in all ker other 
works. This effect is frequently ſeen, Every re- 


markable change of feature that has grown into a 


habit of body, is tranſmitted with other perſonal. 
properties, to offspring. The coarſe features of la- 
bouring people, created by hardſhips, and by long | 
expoſure to the weather, are communicated, 'The 


broad feet of the ruſtic, that have been fpread by often 
trading the naked ground , and the large hand and 


arm, formed by conſtant labour, are diſcernible in 
children. The increaſe or diminution of any other 
limb or feature formed by habits that aim at an idea 


of beauty, may, in like manner, be imparted. We 
continually ſee the effect of this principle on the in- 
ferior animals. The figure, the colour, and prop- 


erties of the horfe are eaſily changed according to 


the reigning taſte. Out of the ſame original ſtock, 
the Germans who are ſettled in Pennſylvania, raiſe 
"ge and heavy hories ; ; the Iriſh raiſe ſuch as are 
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much lighter and ſmaller. According to the pains 


| beſtowed, you may raiſe from the ſame race horſe, 
horſes for the ſaddle, and horſes for the draught, 


Even the colour can be ſpeedily changed according 
as faſhion is pleaſed to vary its caprice. And, if 
taſte preſcribes it, the fineſt horſes ſhall in a ſhort 
time, be black, or white, or bay. Human nature 
much more plant, and affected by a greater variety 


of cauſes, from food, from clothing, from lodging 
and from manners, is {till more eaſily ſuſceptible of 
change, according to any general ſtandard, or idea of 


the human form. To this principle, as well as to the 
manner of living, 1t may be, in part, attributed that 
the Germans, the Swedes and the French, in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, who live chiefly a- 


mong themſelves, and cultivate the habits and ideas 


of the countries from which they emigrated, retain, 


even in our climate, a ſtrong reſemblance of their 


primitive ſtocks. Thoſe, on the other hand, who 
have not confined themſelves to the contracted circle 
of their countrymen, but have mingled freely with 
the Anglo-Americans, entered into their manners, 


and adopted their ideas, have aſſumed ſuch a like. 


neſs to them, that it is not eaſy now to diſtinguill 
from one another people who have ſprung from {uch 
different origins. 


0 


Z W:rn regard to men of diminutive ſtature all alle 


al exiſtence. 


Human Species. 
2. Of Dwarfs. 


tiquity has been unanimous in aſſerting their nation- 
Homer was the firſt who has given us 


an account of the pigmy nation, contending with the 


cranes ; and what poetical licence might be ſuppoſed 


to exaggerate, Athenæus has attempted ſeriouſly to 
confirm by hiſtorical aſſertion. 


ion the moderns have all concurred, and that dimin- 


utive race, which was deſcribed as human, has been 


long degraded into a claſs of animals that reſemble 


us but very ampere. 


Tax exiſtence, therefore, of a pigmy race of man- 


kind, being founded in error, or in fable, we can ex- 


pect to find men of diminutive-ſtature only by acci- 
dent, 


If we attend to theſe, 
we mult believe that in the interior parts of Africa, 
there are whole nations of pigmy beings, not more 
than a ſoot in ſtature, who continually carry on an 
unequal war with the birds and beaſts that inhabit 
theplains in which they reſide. Some of the ancients, 
however, and Strabo, in particular, have ſuppoſed all 
theſe accounts to be fabulous, and have been more 
inclined to think this ſuppoſed nation of pigmies no- 
thing more than a ſpecies of apes, well known to be 
numerous in that part of the world. With this opin- 
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dent, among men of the ordinary ſize. Of thele ac: 
cidental dwarfs, every country and almoſt every vil. 
lage, can produce numerous inſtances. There was 
a time, when theſe unfavoured children of nature, 
were the peculiar favourites of the great; and no 
prince or nobleman, thought himſelf completely at. 


tended, unleſs he had a dwarf among the number of 


his domeſtics. Theſe poor little men were kept to 
be laughed at; or to raiſe the barbarous pleaſure of 


their maſters, by their contraſted inferiority. Even in 


England, as late as the times of King James the firſt, 


the court was at one time furniſhed with a dwarf, a 


giant, and a jeſter : Theſe the king often took a plea. 
ſure in oppoſing to each other, and often fomented | 


quarrels among them, in order to be a concealed 


ſpeQator of their animoſity. It was a particular en. 
tertainment of the courtiers at that time, to ſee little 
Jeffery, for ſo the dwarf was called, ride round the 
| liſts, expecting his anatagoniſt; and diſcovering, in 


his actions, all the marks of contemptible reſolution. 


Ir was in the ſame ſpirit, that Peter of Ruilia, in 


the year 1710, celebrated a marriage of dwarls. 
This monarch though raiſed by his native genius 
far above a barbarian, was nevertheleſs, {till many 


degrees removed from actual refinement. His plea- 


ſures therefore were of the vulgar kind, and this was 


among the number. Upon a certain day, which he 
= had 


ns As. A. “˙“ ..., ͤ ͤßéKT bad 26 
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had ordered to be proclaimed ſeveral months before, 


the foreign ambaſſadors, to be preſent at the mar- 
riage of a pigmy man and woman. The pre- 


grand, but executed in a ſtile of barbarous ridicule. 


He ordered, that all the dwarf men and women, 
within two hundred miles, ſhould repair to the cap- 


laughing from behind. Some of them were at firſt 
culated to turn them into ridicule, and did not come, 
ment enjoined that they ſhould wait upon the reſt at 
dinner. The whole company of dwarfs amounted 


to ſeventy, beſide the bride and bridegroom, who were 


For this little company in miniature, every thing was 


all things had been dwindled to their own ſtandard. 


their pride; the contention of the women for places, 
and the men for ſuperiority. This point he attempted 
bo 


he invited the whole body of his courtiers, and all 


parations for this wedding were not only very 


ital; and allo inſiſted, that they ſhould be preſent at 
the ceremony. For this purpoſe, he ſupplied them 


with proper vehicles; but ſo contrived that one 
horſe was ſeen carrying a dozen of them into the 
W city at once, while the mob followed ſhouting, and 


unwilling to obey an order, which they knew was cal. 


but he ſoon obliged them to obey ; and as a puniſh- 


richly adorned, and in the extremity of the faſhion. 


ſuitably provided ; a low table, ſmall plates, little 
 glalles, and in ſhort, every thing was ſo fitted, as if 


It was his great pleaſure to ſee their gravity and 
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to adjuſt, by ordering that the moſt diminutive ſhould 
take the lead ; but this bred diſputes, for none would 
then conſent to ſet foremoſt. All this, however, he. 
ing at laſt ſettled, dancing followed the dinner, and 
the ball was opened with a minuet by the bridegroom, 
who meaſured exactly three feet two inches high. In 
the end matters were ſo contrived, that this little com. 
pany, who met together in gloomy pride, and unwil. 
ling to be pleaſed, being at laſt familiarized to laugh. 
ter, joined in the diverſion, and became as the jour- 
naliſt has it extremely ſprightly and entertaining. 


Bur whatever might be the entertainment ſuch 
| gueſts might afford, when united, 1 never found a 
dwarf capable of affording any when alone. I have 
ſometimes converſed with ſome of theſe that were 
exhibited at our fairs about town, and have ever 
found their intellects as contracted as their perſons, 
They in general ſeem to me to have faculties very 
much reſembling thoſe of children, and their defires 
ſeemed of the ſame kind; being diverted with the 
ſame ſports, and beſt pleaſed with ſuch companions. 
Of all thoſe J have ſeen which may amount to five 
or fix, the little man whoſe name was Coan, that 
died lately at Chelſea, was the moſt intelligent and 
ſprightly. I have heard him and the giant, who ſung 
at the theatres, ſuſtain a very ridiculous duet, to 
which they were taught to give great ſpirit. But 

8 this 
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this mirth and ſeeming ſagacity were but aſſumed. 


walk nothing could be more ſtupid or ignorant, no- 
thing more dejected or forlorn. But we have a com- 


Mr. D'aubenton, in his part of the Hiſtoire naturelle ; ; 
which I will here take leave to tranſlate. 


known, having ſpent the greateſt part of his liſe in 
Lunenville, in the palace of Staniſlaus, the exiled 
king of Poland. He was born in the village of 
Plaiſne, in France, in the year 1741. His father 


and inured to a life of induſtry and labour. 


quarter. We are not informed of che dimenſions of 


were very ſmall, as he was preſented on a plate to 
be baptized, and for a long time lay in a flipper. 


body, was not at that time large enough to take in 
the nipple; and he was therefore obliged to be 
ſuckled by a ſhe-goat that was 1n the houſe ; and 


He had, by long habit, been taught to look chearſul 
upon the approach of company; and his converſation 
was but the mere etiquette of a perſon who had been 
aſed to receive viſitors. When driven out of his 


plete hiſtory of a dwarf very accurately related by 


Tas dwarf, whoſe name was Baby, was well 


and mother were peal: ants, both of good conſtitutions, 


Baby, when born, weighed hs a pound and a 
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bis body at that time, but we may conjecture they 


His mouth although proportioned to the reſt of his 
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that ſerved as a nurſe, attending to his cries with a 


kind of maternal fondneſs. He began to articulate 
ſome words when eighteen months old; and at two 
years he was able to walk alone. He was then fitted 


with ſhoes that were about an inch and a half long, 
| He was attacked with ſeveral acute diſorders, but the 
ſmall pox was the only one which left any marks be. 
| hind it. Until he was fix years old, he eat no other 
food but pulſe, potatoes, and bacon. His father and 

mother, from their poverty, were incapable of affording 


him any better nouriſhment ; and his education was 
little better than his food, being bred up among the 
ruſtics of the place. At fix years of age he was g. 


bout fifteen inches high; and his whole body weigh 
ed about thirteen pounds. N otwithſtanding this, he 
was well proportioned, and handſome ; his health 
was good, but his underſtanding ſcarce paſſed the 


bounds of inſtint. It was at that time that the 
king of Poland, having heard of ſuch a curioſity, had 
him conveyed to Lunenville, gave him the name of 


Baby, and kept him i in his palace. 


Bax having quitted the hard condition of a pes. 


ſant to enjoy all the comforts and the conveniences 


of life, ſeemed to receive no alteration from his new 
way of living, either in mind or perſon. He pre- 
ſerved the goodneſs of his conſtitution till about the 
age of ſixteen, but his body ſeemed to increaſe ver) 

flowly 
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flowly during the whole time, and his ſtupidity was 
ſuch, that all inſtructions were loſt in improving his 
underſtanding. He could never be brought to have | 
any ſenſe of religion, nor even to ſhew the leaſt ſigns 
of a reaſoning faculty. They attempted to teach him 
muſic and dancing, but in vain, he never could make 
any thing of muſic ; and as for dancing, although 
he beat time tolerably exact, yet he could never re- 
member the figure, but while his dancing maſter 
ſtood by to direct his motions. Notwithſtanding, a 
mind, thus ſtupid and deſtitute of underſtanding, was 
not without its paſſions ; anger and jealouſy harraſſed 

it at times; nor was he without deſires of another na- 
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Ar the age of ſixteen, Baby was twenty- nine inches 
tall; at this he reſted; but having thus arrived at 
his acme, the alterations of puberty, or rather, per- 
haps, of old age, came faſt upon him. From being 
very beautiful, the poor little creature now became 
quite deformed ; his ſtrength quite forſook him ; and, 
by the time he was twenty, he was grown feeble, 
decrepid, and m..rked with the ſtrongeſt impreſſions 
of old age. It had been remarked by ſome, that he 
would die of old age before he arrived at thirty, and, 
in fact, by the time he was twenty two, he could 
ſcarcely walk an hundred paces, being worn out with 
the multiplicity of his years, and bent under the bur- 
= £ 2 | then 
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0 © Hiſtory of the 


then of protracted life. In this year he died; a cold 
attended with a flight fever, threw him into a kind of 
lethargy, which had a few momentary intervals; but 


he could ſcarce be brought to ſpeak. However, it is 


aſſerted, that in the five laſt days of his life, he ſhey. 
ed a clearer underſtanding, than in his times of beſt 


health: but at length he died, after enduring great 
agonies, in the twenty- ſecond year of his age. 


3. Oo Giants. 


| Feapmxaxy Magellan was the firſt why diſcovered 
this race of people along the coaſt, towards the extrem- 
ity of South America. Magellan was a Portugueſe, 


of noble extraction, who having long behaved with 


great bravery, under Albuquerque the conqueror of 
India, was treated with negle& by the court, up- 
on his return. Applying, therefore, to the King 


of Spain, he was entruſted with the command of five 
ſhips, to take and ſubdue the Molucca iſlands; upon 


one of which he was ſlain. It was in his voyage 


thither, that he happened to winter in St. Julian's 
bay, an American harbour, forty nine degrees ſoutt 


of the line. In this deſolate region, where nothing 


was ſeen but objects of terror, where neither trees 
nor verdure dreſſed the face of the country, they . 


mained for ſome months without ſeeing any human 


creature. They had e the country to be utterly 
uninhabitable 


uninhabitable, when one day he law approaching, as 
if he had been dropt from the clouds, a man of enor- 


mous ſtature, dancing and ſinging, and putting duſt 
upon his head, as they ſuppoſed in token of peace. 


This overture of friendſhip was by Magellan's com- 


mand, quickly anſwered by the reſt of his men; and 


the giant approaching, teſtified every mark of aſtoniſh- 
ment and ſurprize. He was ſo tall that the Spaniards 


only reached his waiſt : his face was broad, his colour 


brown, and painted over witi a variety of tints; each 
cheek had the reſemblance of a heart drawn upon it, 


| bis hair was approaching to whiteneſs ; he was cloth- 
ed in ſkins and armed with a bow. Being treated 
with kindneſs, and dirmiſſed with ſome trifling pre- 


ſents, he ſoon returned with many more of the ſame 
ſtature; two of whom the mariners decoyed on ſhip- 


board : nothing could be more gentle than they were 
at the beginning; they conſidered the ſetters that 
were preparing for them as ornaments, and played 


with them like children with their toys; but when 
they found for what purpoſe they were intended, they 


inſtantly exerted their amazing ſtrength, and broke 


them in pieces with a very eaſy effort. This account, 
with a variety of other circumſtances, has been con- 
firmed by ſucceeding travellers : Herrera, Sebald 
Wert, Oliver Van Noort, and James le Maire, all cor- 
relpond in affirming the fact, although they differ 
m many particulars of their reſpective deſcriptions. 
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The laſt voyager we have had, that has ſeen this enor- 
mous race, is Commodore Byron. TI have talked with 


the perion who firſt gave a relation of that voyage, 


and who was the Carpenter of the Commodore's vel. 
ſel; he was a ſenſible, underſtanding man, and Ibelieve 
extremely taithful. By him therefore I was aſſured, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, of the truth of this re- 


lation; and this account has ſince been confirmed 


by one or two publications, in all which, the parti. 
culars are very nearly the ſame. One of the circum- 
ſtances which moſt puzzled me to reconcile to prob 
ability, was that of the horſes, on which they are 


deſcribed as riding down to the ſhore. We know 
the American horſe to be of the European breed; 


and, in ſome meaſure, degenerated from the ori. 
ginal. I was at a loſs, therefore, to account how 3 
horſe not more than fourteen hands high, was capable 


of carrying of nine feet; or, in other words, an ani. 
mal almoſt as large as itſelf. But the wonder wil 
ceaſe, when we conſider that fo ſmall a beaſt as an 


als, will carry a man of or dinary ſize tolerably well; 
and the proportion between this and the former in- 


ſtance is tolerably exact. We can no longer, there- 
fore, refuſe our aſſent to the exiſtence of this gigantic 
race of mankind ; in what manner they are propagat- 


ed, or under what regulations they live, is a ſubject 


that remains for future inveſtigation. It ſhould ap- 
pear, however, that they are a wandering nation, 


changing 
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changing their abode, with the courſe of the fun, and 
ſhifting their ſituation, for the convenience of food, 
climate, or paſture. N 


Tux race of giants are repreſented as a people 


poſſeſſed of great ſtrength; and, no doubt, they muſt 
be very different from thoſe accidental giants that 


are to be ſeen in different parts of Europe. St WC 


with theſe, ſeems rather their infirmity than their 
pride; and adds to their burthen without increaſing 


their ſtrength. Of thoſe I have ſeen, the generality 
were ill formed and unhealthful ; weak in their per- 
ſons, or incapable of exerting what ſtrength they 
were poſſeſſed of. The ſame defects of underſtand- 


ing that attend thoſe of ſuppreſſed nature, were found 
in thole who were thus overgrown ; they were 


heavy, phlegmatic, ſtupid, and inclined to ſadneſs. 
Their numbers, however, are but few; and it is thus 


kindly ordered by Providence that as the middle ſtate 


is the beſt fitted for happineſs, ſo the middle rank of 


mankind are produced in the greateſt variety. 


However, mankind ſeem naturally to have a re. 


ſpect for men of extraordinary ſtature ; and it has 


been a ſuppoſition of long ſtanding, that our anceſtors 


were much taller, as well as much more beautiful 
than we, This has been indeed a theme of poetical 
declamation from the beginning ; and man was ſcarce 


form ed 
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152 Hiſtory of the 


formed, when he began to deplore an imaginary de. 
cay. Nothing is more natural than this progreſs of 
| the mind in looking up to antiquity with reverentia 
wonder. Having been accuſtomed to Compare the 
wiſdom of our fathers with our own, in early imbeci. 

lity, the impreſſion of their ſuperiority remains when 
they no longer exiſt, and when we ceaſe to be inferior, 
Thus the men of every age conſider the paſt as wiler 
than the preſent, and the reverence ſeems to accumu. 
late as our imaginations aſcend. For this reaſon we 
allow remote antiquity many advantages, without dil. 
: tinguiſhing their title : the inhabitants of uncivilizel 
countries repreſent them as taller and ſtronger; and 
the people of a more poliſhed nation as more healthy 
and more wiſe, Nevertheleſs, theſe attributes ſeem 
only the prejudices of ingenious minds; a kind ol 
gratitude, which we hope in turn to receive from 
poſterity. The ordinary ſtature of man, Mr Der. 
ham obſerves, is, in all probability, the ſame now as 
at the beginning. The oldeſt meaſure we have of 
che human figure, is in the monument of Cheops, in 
the firſt pyramid of Egypt. This muſt have ſublil- 
ed many hundred years before the times of Homer, 
who is the firſt that deplores its decay. This moni. 
ment, however, ſcarce exceeds the meaſure of our 
ordinary coffins : the cavity is no more than ſix fee 
long, two feet wide, and deep in about the ſame pro. 


portion. Several mummies allo, of a very earl 
| ag 
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age, are found to be only of the ordinary ſtature. 
and ſhew that for theſe three thouſand years, at leaſt, 

men have not ſuffered the leaſt diminution. We 
have many corroborating proofs of this, in the an- 
cient pieces of armour which were dug up in dif. 
ferent parts of Europe. The braſs helmet dug up 


to have been leſt there at the overthrow of Andrubal. 
Some of our fineſt antique ſtatues, which we learn, 
from Pliny and others, to be exactly as big as life, {till 
continue to this day, remaining monuments of the 


conclude, therefore, that men have been, in all ages, 


that the only difference muſt have been accidental, 
or perhaps national. 


As to the fuperior beauty of our anceſtors, it is 
not eaſy to make the compariſon; beauty ſeems a 


modern lady's face formed exactly like the Venus 


be conſidered beautiful, except by the lovers of an- 


lome diſorders among us that disfigure the features, 


at Medauro, fits one of our men, and yet is allowed 


. 


ſuperior excellence of their workmen indeed, but 
not of the ſuperiority of their ſtature. We may 


pretty much of the ſame ſize they are at preſent; and | 


very uncertain charm, and lies frequently leſs in the 
object than in the eye of the beholder. Were a 


bf Medicis, or the ſleeping veſtal, ſhe would ſcarce , 


tiquity, whom of all her admirers, perhaps, the would 
be leaſt deſirous Gf pleaſing. It is true that we have 
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and fron which the ancients were exempt ; but is 
_ equally ſo, that we want ſome which were common 
among them, and which were equally deforming, 
As for their intelleQtual powers, theſe alſo were 
probably the ſame as ours: we excel them in 
the ſciences, which may be conſidered as a hiſtory 


of accumulated experience, and they excel us in 


the poctical arts, as they had the firſt rifling of all 
"he ſtriking i images MY nature. 


4. Mummies, Wax-Works, &c. 


Max is not content with the uſual term of life, but 
he is willing to lengthen out his exiſtence, by art; 
and although he cannot prevent death, he tries to 
obviate his diſſolution. It is natural to attempt to 
preſerve even the trifling relics of what has long 
given us pleaſure; nor does the mind ſeparate from 
the body, without a wiſh that even the wretched 
heap of duſt it leaves behind, may yet be remem- 
bered. The embalming practiſed by various na- 
tions probably had its riſe in this fond deſire: an 
urn filled with aſhes among the Romans, ſerved 23 
Pledge of continuing affe&ion ; and even the grally 
graves in our own church-yards, are raiſed above 
the ſurface, with a deſire that the body below ſhould 
not be wholly forgotten. The foul ardent after 
eternity 
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eternity the itſelf, 18 willing to procure, Even for 
the Doo A prolonged duration. 


3 Os all nations the Egyptians carried this art to 
dle higheſt perfection: as it was a principle of theirs, 
to ſuppoſe that the ſoul continued only coeval to the 
duration of the body, they tried every art to extend 
the life of the one, by preventing the diſſolution of 


the other. In this practice they were exerciſed from 
the earlieſt ages; and the mummies they have em- 
| balmed in this manner, continue in great numbers 


to the preſent day. We are told in Geneſis, that 
Joſeph ſeeing his father expire, gave orders to his 
phyſicians to embalm the body, which they executed 
in the compaſs of forty days, which was the uſual 
time of embalming. Herodotus alſo, the moſt an- 
cient of the prophane hiſtorians, gives us a copious 
detail of this art, as it was practiſed in his time a- 
mong the Egyptians. There are certain men a- 


mong them, ſays he, who practiſe embalming as a 
trade ; which they perform with all expedition poſ- 
hible. In the firſt place, they draw out the brain 


tarough the noſtrils, with irons adapted to this pur- 


pole; and in proportion as they evacuate it in this 
manner, they fill up the cavity with aromatics : they 
next cut open the belly, near the ſides with a ſharp- 
ened ſtone, and take out the entrails, which they 


Cleanſe, and waſh in palm oil : having performed this 
U ; 2 2 operation, | 
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incenſe, and replace them, ſewing up the body again, 
After thele precautions, they {alt the body with nitre, 


not being permitted to preſerve it ſo any longer, 


When the ſeventy days are accompliſhed, and the 
body wathed once more, they ſwathe it in bandz 


they place the body : and this they incloſe in a box, 


placed againſt the wall, Such are the ceremonies 


out making any inciſion, inject it upon the body of 
the deceaſed, and-then keep it in nitre, as long as in 


evacuate the body of the cedar liquor which had 


that the liquor diſſolves the inteſtines, and brings 
them away: the nitre alſo ſerves to eat away the 


maining. This done, the body is returned to the 


operation, they roll them in aromatic powder, fil 
them with myrrh, caſſia, and other perfumes, except 


and keep it in the ſalting-place for twenty days, it 


made of Linnen, which have been dipt in a gum the 
Egyptians uſe inſtead of ſalt. When the friends 
have taken back the body, they make an holloy 
trough, ſomething like the ſhape of a man, in which 
preſerving the whole as a famous and precious relic, 
uſed with regard to the rich; as for thoſe who are 
contented with an humbler preparation, they treat 
them as follows : they fill a ſyringe with an odori- 
ferous liquor extracted from the cedar tree, and with- 


the former caſe, When the time is expired, they 


been injected; and ſuch is the effect of this operation, 


fleſh; and leaves only the ſkin and the bones re. 


friends, 
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friends, and the embalmer takes no farther trouble 

about it. The third method of embalming thoſe of 

the meaneſt condition, is merely by purging and 

cleaning the inteſtines by frequent injections, and 

preſerving the body for a ſimilar term in nitre, at Sis 
end of which it is reſtored to the relations. 


Ian, for my own part, of opinion that there were 
ſeveral ways of preſerving dead bodies from putri- 
ſaction; and that this would be no difficult matter, 
ſince different nations have all ſucceeded in the at- 
tempt. We have an example of this among the 
Guanches, the ancient inhabitants of the iſland of 
Teneriffe. Thoſe who furvived the general deftruc- 
tion of this people, by the Spaniards, when they con- 
| quered this iſland, informed them, that the art of em- 
| balming was ſtill preſerved there; and that there 
was a tribe of prieſts among them, poſſeſſed of the 
ſecret, which they keep concealed as a ſecret myſtery. 
| As the greateſt part of the nation was deſtroyed, the 
Spaniards could not arrive at a complete knowledge 
of this art; they only found out a few of the parti- 
culars. Having taken out the bowels, they waſhed _ 
the body ſeveral times in a lye made of the dried 
bark of the pine-tree warmed during the ſummer, by 
the fun, or by a ſtove in the winter. They after- 
Wards anointed it with butter, or the ſat of bears, 
vhich they had previouſly boiled with odoriferous 

herbs, 
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herbs, ſ atk as ſage and des; Aſter this unkticn 
they ſuffered the body to dry and then repeated, as 
often as it was neceſſary, until the whole ſubſtance 
Was impregnated with the preparation. When it 
was become very light, it was then a certain fign 
that it was fit, and properly prepared. They then 
rolled 1 it up in dried ikins of goats; which, when they 
had a mind to ſave expence, they ſuffered to re. 
main, with the hair {till growing upon them. Pur. 
chas aſſures us, that he has ſeen mummies of this 
kind in London ; and mentions the name of a 
gentleman who had ſeen ſeveral of them in the 
iſland of Teneriffe, which were ſuppoſed to have been 
two hundred years old; but without any certain 
proofs of ſuch great antiquity. This people who 
probably came firſt from the coaſts of Africa, might 
have learnt this art from the Egyptians, as there was 
a traffic carried on from thence into the moſt internal 
parts of Africa. 


: Farms Acoſta, and Garcilaſſo de la Vega make 
no doubt but that the Peruvians underſtood the art 
of preſerving their dead for a very long ſpace of time. 
They aſſert their having ſeen the bodies of ſeveral 
' Incas, that were perfectly preſerved. They {till pre. 
ſerved their hair, and their eye brows ; but they had 
eyes, made of gold, put in the place of thoſe taken out. 
They were cloathed in their uſual habits, and ſealed 
VV : in 
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zn the manner of the Indians, with their arms placed 
on their breaſts. Garcilaſſo touched one of their 
fingers and found it apparently as hard as wood, and 


the whole body was not heavy enough to overburthen 


à weak man, who ſhould attempt to earry it away. 
Acoſta preſumes that their bodies were embalmed 
with a bitumen, of which the Indians knew the prop- 
erties. Garcilaſſo, however, is of a different opin- 
ion, as he ſaw nothing bitumenous about them; but 
he confeſſes, that he did not examine them very par- 
ticularly; and he regrets his not having enquired 
into the methods uſed for that purpoſe. He adds, 
that being a Peruvian, his countrymen would not 
have ſcrupled to inform him of the ſecret, if they 


really had it ſtill among them. 


Ga4RcILAsso, hos being Lt of the ſecret, 
makes uſe of ſome induQtions, to throw light upon. 


the ſubject; he aſlerts that the air is ſo dry and ſo. 
cold at Cuſco, that fleſh dries there like wood, with- 


out corrupting ; and he is of opinion, that they dried 
the body in ſnow, before they applied the bitumen : 
he adds, that in the time of the Incas they uſually 


dried the fleſh which was deſigned for the uſe of 


the army ; which after this might be hope without 
lalt, or any other preparation. 


Ir is ſaid, that at Spitſbergen, which lies within 
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the arctic circle, and, ae h in the coldet 


: climate, bodies never corrupt, nor ſuffer any apparent 


alteration, even though buried for thirty years: 


nothing corrupts or putrifies in that climate; the 


wood which has been employed in building thoſe 
houſes where the train oil is ſeparated, appears a8 


freſh : as the day they were firſt cut. 


Tur Egyptians, as has been mentioned above, 
ſwathed the body with linen bands, and encloſed it in 
a coftin; however it is probable, that, with all theſe 

precautions, they would not have continued till now, 
il the tombs, or pits, in which they were placed, had 


not been dug in a hard chalky ſoil, which was not 


ſuſceptible of humidity ; and which was, beſides, 
covered with a dry ſand of ſeveral feet thicknels. 


Tux ſepulchres of the ancient Egyptians con- 


tinue to this day. Moſt travellers who have been 


in Egypt, have deſcribed thoſe of ancient mummies, 
and have ſeen the mummies interred there. Theie 


catacombs are within two leagues of the ruins of this 


city, nine leagues from Grand Cairo, and about 
two miles from the village of Laccara, They ex- 
tend from thence to the Pyramids of Pharaoh, Which 

are about eight miles diſtant. Theſe ſepulchres lie 
in a ſield, covered with a fine running ſand, of a yel- 
wiſh colour. The country is dry and hilly ; the en- 
trance 
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zrance of the 50m 18 bent up with fand; there 
are many open, but ſeveral more that are {till con- 
cealed. The inhabitants of the neighbouring village 
have no other commerce, nor method of ſubſiſting, but 

by ſeeking out mummies, and felling them to ſuch 
ſtrangers as happen to be at Grand Cairo. This com- 


merce, ſome years ago, was not only a very common, 


but a very gainful one. A complete mummy was 
oſten ſold for twenty pounds: but it muſt not be ſuppo- 


ſed that it was bought at ſuch a high price from a mere 


pathon for antiquity ; there were much more power- 
ful motives for this. Mummy at that time made a 


| conſiderable Article! in medicine; and a thouſand } Iima- 
ginary virtues were aſcribed to it, for the cure of 


moſt diſorders, particularly of the paralytic kind. 


There was no ſhop therefore without mummy in it; 
and no phyſician thought he had properly treated his 


patient without adding this to his preicription. In- 
duced by the general repute in which this ſuppoſed 
drug was at that time, ſeveral Jews, both of Italy 
and France, ſound out the art of imitating mummy 
lo exactly, that they, for a long time, deceived all 


Europe. This they did by drying dead bodies in 


_ vvens, alter having prepared them with myrrh, aloes, 
and bitumen. Still, however, the requeſt for mum- 
mies continued, and a variety of cures were daily 
aſcribed to them. At length, Paræus wrote a trea- 
tle on their total inefficacy in phyſic, and ſhewed 
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their abuſe in loading the ſtomach, to the excluſion 


of more efficacious medicines. From that time, 
therefore, their reputation began to decline; the Jews 
diſcontinued their counterfeits, and the trade returned 
entire to the Egyptians, when it was of no longer 


value. The.induſtry of. ſeeking after mummies is 
now totally relaxed, their price merely arbitrary, 
and juſt what the curious are willing to give. In 


ſeeking for mummies, they firſt clear away the 
land, which they may do for weeks together, without 
finding what they want. Upon coming to a little 


ſquare opening, of about eighteen feet in depth, they 
deſcend into it, by holes for the feet, placed at prop- 
er intervals; and there they are ſure of finding what 


they ſeek for. Theſe caves or wells, as they call 


them there, are hollowed out of a white free-ſtone, 


which is found in all this country, a few feet below 
the covering of ſand, When one gets to the bottom 
of theſe, which are ſometimes forty feet below the 


ſurface, there are ſeveral ſquare openings, on each 


fide, into paſſages of ten or fifteen feet wide, and theſe 
lead to chambers of ten or fifteen feet ſquare. Theſe 
are all hewn out of the rock; and in each of the 


catacombs are to be found ſeveral of theſe apart. 


ments, communicating with each other. They ex. 
tend a great way under ground, ſo as to be under the 
city of Memphis, and in a manner to undermine 1s 
environs. 


ly 
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hb ſome of the chambers the walls are adorned 


with figures and hieroglyphics ; * in others the mum- 


mies are found in tombs, round the apartment hol- 


lowed out of the rock, Theſe tombs are upright, 
and cut into the ſhape of a man, with his arms ſtretch- 
ed out. There are ſtill others found, and theſe in 
the greateſt number, in wooden coffins, or in cloths co- 
vered with bitumen. "Theſe coffins, or Wrappers, are. 
all covered over with a variety of ornaments. There 
are ſome of them painted and adorned with fi- 
gures, ſuch as that of death, and the leaden ſeals, on 


which ſeveral characters are engraven. Some of 


theſe coffins are carved into the human ſhape; but 
the head alone is diſtinguiſhable ; the reſt of the body 
is all of a piece, and terminated by a pedeſtal, while 
there are ſome with their arms hanging down ; and 
it is by theſe marks that the bodies of perſons of rank 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the meaner order, 
Theſe are generally found lying on the floor, without 


any profuſion of ornaments ; and in ſome chambers 
the mummies are found indiſcriminately piled upon 


each other, and buried 1 in the land. 


SY: Maur mummies are found lying on their backs; 
their heads turned to the north, and the hands 


placed on the belly. The bands of linen, with which 


theſe are ſwathed, are found to be more than a thou- 


| land yards long ; and of conſequence, the number of 
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circumvolutions they make about the body muſt be 
amazing. Theſe were performed by beginning at 
the head, and ending at the feet; but they contri. 
ved it ſo as to avoid covering the face. However, 
' when the face is entirely uncovered, it moulders into 
duſt immediately upon the admiſſion of the air. 
When, therefore, it is preſerved entire, a flight cover. 
ing of cloth is ſo diſpoſed over it, as that the ſhape 
of the eye, the _ and the mouth, are ſeen under 
it. Some mummies have been found with a long 
beard, and hair that reached down to the mid-leg, 
nails of a ſurpriſing length, and ſome gilded, or at leaſt 
painted, of a gold-colour. Some are found with 
bands upon the breaſt, covered with hieroglyphics, 
in gold, ſilver, or in green; and ſome with tutelary 
idols, and other figures of jaſper, within their body. 
A piece of gold, alſo, has often been found under 
their tongues, of about two piſtoles value ; and, for 
this reaſon, the Arabians ſpoil all the mummies they 
meet with, in order to cet at the gold. 


Bur although art, or accident, has thus been 


found to preſerve dead bodies entire, it muſt by no 


mcans be ſuppoſed that it is capable of preſerving 
the exact form and lineaments of the deceaſed perſon, 
Thoſe bodies which are found dried away in the 
deſarts, or in {ome particular church-yards are totally 
deformed, and ſcarce any lincaments remain of their 
extern 
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external ructure. Nor are the mummies preſerved 
by embalming in a better condition. The fleſh is 
dried away, hardened, and hidden under a variety 
of bandages ; the bowels, as we have ſeen, are totally 


removed; in the moſt perfect of them we ſee only 


a ſhapeleſs maſs of ſkin diſcoloured; and even the 
features ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. The art is, chere- 
fore, an effort rather of preſerving the ſubſtance than 


the likeneſs of the deceaſed ; and has conſequently, 
not been brought to its higheſt pitch of perfection. It 
appears from a mummy, not long ſince dug up in 


France, that the art of embalming was more com- 
pletely underſtood. in the weſtern world than even 


1 Egypt itſelf. This mummy which was dug up 


at Auvergne, was an amazing inſtance of their ſKill, 


and is one of the moſt curious reliques in the art of pre- 
ſervation. As ſome peaſants, in that part of the world, 


were digging in a field near Rion, within about 
twenty ſix paces of the high way, between that and 
the river Artier, they diſcovered a tomb, that was 
about a foot and a half beneath the ſurface. It was 
compoſed only of two ſtones; one of which formed 
the body of the ſepulchre, and the other the cover. 


The tomb was of freeſtone, ſeven feet and a half 


long, three feet and a half broad, and about three 
feet high. It was of rade workmanſhip; the cover 


had been poliſhed, but was without figure or inſcrip- 


oo: within this tomb was placed a leaden coflin, four 
cet ſeven inches long, fourteen inches broad, and 


/ fifteen 
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fifteen high. It was not made in a coffin faſhion, but 


oblong like a box, equally broad at both ends, and 
covered with a lid that fitted on like a ſnuff. box 
without an hinge. This cover had two holes in it, 
each of about two inches long, and very narrow, 


filled with a ſubſtance reſembling butter; but for 


hat purpoſe intended remains unknown. Within 
this coffin was a mummy, in the higheſt and moſi 
perfect preſervation. The internal ſides of the 
coffin were filled with an aromatic ſubſtance, min- 
gled with clay. Round the mummy was wrapped a 


coarſe cloth, in form of a napkin; under this were two | 
ſhirts, or ſhrowds, of the moſt exquiſite texture; be. 
neath theſe a bandage, which covered all parts of the 
body; like an infant in ſwaddling clothes; ſtill, under 


this general bandage, there was another, which went 


particularly round the extremities, the hands, and 


the legs. The head was covered with two caps; 
the feet and hands were without any particular 
| bandages; and the whole body was covered with an 
aromatic ſubſtance, an inch thick. When theſe were 
removed, and the body expoſed naked to view, noth- 
ing could be more aſtoniſhing than the preſervation of 
the whole, and the exact reſemblance it bore to a 
body that had but juſt been dead a day or two belore. 


It appeared well proportioned, except that the head 
was rather large, and the feet ſmall. The {km had 


all the pliancy and colour of a body lately dead; 
5 + 
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the viſage however was of a browniſh hue. The 
belly yielded to the touch. All the joints were flex- 


ible, except thoſe of the legs and feet, the fingers 
fretched forth of themſelves ,when bent inwards. 


The nails ſtill continued perfect, and all the marks 
of the joints, both in the fingers and palms of the 
hands, and the ſoles of the feet, remained perfectly 
viſible. The bones of the legs and arms were oft 
and pliant; but, on the contrary thoſe of the ſkull 


preſerved their rigidity ; the hair, which only cover- 


ed the back of the head, was of a cheinut colour and 
two inches long. The pericranium at top was ſe- 


parated from the ſkull, by an inciſion, in order to 
open it for introducing proper aromatics in the 


place of the brain, where they were found mixed 
with clay. The teeth, the tongue, and the ears, 
were all preſerved in perfect form. The inteſtines 


were not taken out of the body, but remained pliant 


and entire, as in a freſh ſubject; and the breaſt was 


made to riſe and fall like a pair of bellows. The f 


embalming preparation had a very ſtrong and pun- 


gent ſmell, which the body preſerved for more than a 
month after it was expoſed to the air. This odour 
was perceived wherever the mummy was laid, al- 
though it remained there but a very ſhort time. It 
was even pretended that the peaſants of the neigh. 


bouring villages were incommoded by it. If one 
touched either the mummy" or any pert of the pre- 


paration, 


. * i . 
= : 
pan EE 3 


paration, the hands ſmelled of it for ſeveral hours after, 
although waſhed with water, ſpirit of wine, or vine. 
gar. This mummy, having remained expoſed, for 
Tome months to the curioſity of the public, began to 
ſuffer ſome mutilations. A part of the ſkin of the 
| forehead was cut off; all its teeth were drawn out, 
and ſome attempts were made to pull away the 
tongue. It was therefore put into a plaſs caſe, and 

| ſhortly after tranſmitted to the king of F rance's ca. 


= body of a perſon of the higheſt diſtinction; however, 


totally defaced by thoſe who had torn them away. 


ſucceeding the interment, are uſually thoſe in which 


which they had when the perſon was alive. 
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binet at Paris. 
Turn are many reaſons to believe this to be the 


no marks remain to aſſure us either of the quality ofthe 
perſon, or the time of his deceaſe. There are only to 
be ſeen ſome irregular figures on the coffin ; one of 
which repreſents a kind of ſtar. There are alſo ſome 
ingular characters upon the bandages which were 


However it ſhould ſeem that it lad remained for ſever 
al ages in this ſtate, ſince the firſt years immediately 


the body is moſt liable to decay. It appears allo to 
be a much more perfect method of embalming tha 
that of the Egyptians ; for in this the fleſh continues 
in its natural elaſticity and colour; the bowels t 
main entire, and the joints have almoſt the plianq 
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5. Account of a very remarkable young Mufician.]| 


In a Letter to MärrRhEW Mary, M. D. Sec. R. 8. 


SIR, | | | 8 
Ir I was to ſend you a well atteſted account of 2 
boy who meaſured ſeven feet in height, when he was 
not more than eight years of age, it might be con- 
fdered as not undeſerving the notice of the Royal 
Society. 0 


Tur inſtance which I now deſire you will com- 
municate to that learned body, of ſo early an ex- 
ertion of moſt extraordinary muſical talents, ſeems 5 
e equally to claim their attention. 


Joanna Chryſoſtomus Wollgangus Theophilus 
Mozart was born at Saltſbourg, in Bavaria, on the 
76 of January 17 50. 


Fin been informed by a moſt able ouliclan 
and compoſer, that he frequently ſaw the boy at 


Vienna, when he was little more than tour years 
old, 5 Ws 


Br this time he was not only capable of execut- 


ing leſſons on his favourite inſtrument, the harp- 
Vor. „ * 5 ſichord, 
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ſichord, but compoſed ſome in an eaſy ſiile and taſte, 


which were much approved of. His extraordinary 


muſical talents ſoon reached the ears of the preſent 
Empreſs Dowager, who uſed to place him on her 


knees whilſt he played on the harpſichord. This 
notice taken of him by ſo great a perſonage, together 
with certain conſciouſneſs of his moſt fingular abi- 


lities, had much emboldencd the little muſician, 


Being therefore the next year at one of the German 


courts, where the elector encouraged him by ſaying 
he had nothing to fear from his auguſt preſence; 
little Mozart immediately fat down with great con- 
fidence to his harpſichord, informing his Highneß 


that he had played before the Empreſs. 


Ar ſeven years of age his father carried him to 


Paris, where he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his com- 
_ poſitions, that an engraving was made of him. The 


father and ſiſter who are introduced in this print are 
exceſſively like their portraits, as is alſo little Moz- 
art who is ſtiled, © Compoſiteur et Maitre de M uſaque, 


age de Septans.” After the name of the engraver 
follows the date, which is in 1764; Mozart was 
therefore at this time in the eight year of his age. 


Uron leaving Paris, he came over to England, 


where he continued more than a year. As during 
this time, I was witneſs of his moſt extraordinary 
| | abilities 
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abilities as à muſician, both at ſome public concerts, 


and likewiſe by having been alone with him, for a 
conſiderable time, at his father's houſe, I ſend you 
the following account, amazing, and incredible al- 


moſt, as it __ appear. 


I carmrnD to lin a manuſcript duct, which was 
compoſed by an Engliſh gentleman to ſome favour- 
ite words in Metaſtaſio's opera of Demofoonte. The 


whole {core was in five parts, viz. accompanyments 
for a firſt and ſecond violin, the two vocal parts, and 
a baſs. I ſhall here likewiſe mention, that the 


parts for the firſt and ſecond voice were written in 


the counter tenor cliff; the reaſon for taking notice 


Of which Particular will hear after appear. 


Mr intention in carrying with me this manuſcript 


compolition, was to have an irrefragable proof of 


his abilities, as a player at fight, it being abſolutely im- 
poſſible that he could have ever ſeen the muſic before. 


Tur ſcore was, no ſooner put on his deſk, than he 
began to play the ſymphony in a molt maſterly man- 
ner, as well as in the time and ſtile which correſpond- 


ed with the intention of the compoſer. I mention 


this circumſtance, becauſe the greateſt maſters often 


„ phony 


lall in theſe particulars on the firſt trial. The ſym- 
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15 the under one to his father. 


Iwill endeavour to explain it by the moſt fin ar 


ww. Hi ory 15 the 
phony beibg ended, he took the * ans As 


ti 
e ä in 
His voice, in the tone of it, was thin, and infant. in 
ine, but nothing could exceed the maſterly manner re 
in which he ſung. 1 7 of 
IIs father, who performed the under part in this h 
duet, was once or twice out, though the paſſes were 
not more difficult than thole in the upper one; on 
which occaſions the fon looked back with ſome y 
anger, pointing out to him lome miſtakes, and * ke 
him to rights. ti 
He not only did complete juſtice to the duet, by : 
ſinging his own part in the trueſt taſte, and with the N 
greateſt preciſion: he allo threw in the accompany- 
ments of the two violins, wherever they were mol 
neceſſary, which produced the beſt effects. It is well 
known that none but the malt capital muſicians are 
capable of accompanying in this ſuperior ſtile. 
As many of thoſe, who may be preſent when this 
letter may have the honour of being read before the 
Socicty, may not poſſibly be acquainted with the di | 
ficulty of playing thus at fight from a muſical ſcore, l 
0 


compariſon I Can think of. 
4 urer 
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Iuusr, at the ſame time, admit that the illuſtra- 
tion will fail in one particular, as the voice in read: 
ing cannot comprehend more than what is contained 
in a ſingle line. I muſt ſuppoſe. however, that the 
reader's eye, by habit and quickneſs, may take in 
other lines, though the voice cannot articulate them, 
a5 the muſician accompanies the words of a an air by 


his wre 


Ler it be imagined, therefore, that a. child eight 
years old was directed to read five lines at once, in 
four of which the ſame letters of the alphabet were 
to have different powers. 
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For example, in the firſt line A, to have its com- 
mon powers. 
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Ix the third of C. 


FAA 


Ix the fourth of D. 


Lr it be conceived allo, that the lines ſo com- 
poſed of characters with different powers, are not 
ranged ſo as to be read at all times, one exactly un- 
der the other, but oſten in a deſultory manner. 
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Suprosrt then a capital ſpeech in Shakeſpeare 
never ſeen before, and yet read by a child of eight 
years old with all the — energy of a Gar: 
rick. 


Lux it be conceived likewiſe, that the fame child 
is reading with the glance of his eyes, three different 
comments on this ſpeech, tending to its illuſtration: 
and that one comment is written in Greek, the ſe. 


_ cond in Hebrew, and the third in Arabic character. 


Lur it be alſo ſuppoſed, that by different ſigns he 
indicates which comment is moſt material on every 
word; and ſometimes that perhaps all three are lo; 
at others only two of them. 


Wir all this is conceived, it will convey ſome 
idea of what this boy was capable of, in ſinging fuch 
a duet, at fight, in a maſterly manner from the ſcore, 
throwing in at the ſame time all its proper accom. 
e 


Wax he had finiſhed the duet, he expreſſed lim, 
{elf bighly in its approbation, aſking with ſome 
eagerneſs, whether I had brought any more fucl 

muſic. 


Havix 
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Havixe been informed, however, that he was of- 
ten viſited by muſical ideas, to which, even in the 
midſt of the night, he would give utterance on his 
harpſichord ; I told his father that I ſhould be glad 
to hear ſome of his extraordinary flights. 


Tur father ſhook his head at this, ſaying, that it 


depended entirely upon his being as it were muſical. | 
ly inſpired, but that I might aſk him whether he was 
in humour for ſuch a compoſition. 


HareexinG to know that little Mozart was much 


taken notice of by Manzoh, the tamous ſinger, who 
came over to England in 1764, I faid to the boy that 


| ſhould be glad to hear an extemporary love ſong, 


ſuch as his friend Manzoli might choote 1 in an Opera. 


Tux boy on this (who continued to fit at his harp- 


lichord) looked back with much archneſs, and im- 
mediately began five or ſix lines of a Jargon recitative 
proper to introduce a love long. 


He then played a ſymphony which might corre- 


{pond with an air compoſed to the ſingle word, Aﬀetto. 


Ir had a firſt ard ſecond part, which, together with 
the ſymphonies, was of the length that opera ſongs 
Senerally laſt : if this extemporary compoſition was 


not 
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not amazingly capital, yet it was really above the. 
diocrity, and ſnewed moſt ns readineſs of 
invention. 


| FixpixG that he was in humour, and as it were in. 
ſpircd, I then deſired him to compoſe a ſong of rage, 
ſuch as might be 1 for the opera ſtage. 


Tan boy ain locked back with much archnez, 
and began five or ſix lines of a jargon recitative pro. 
per to precede a ſong of anger. This laſted allo about 
the ſame time with the /ong of love,; and. in the mid. 
dle of it he had worked himſelf up to ſuch a pitch, 
that he beat his harplichord like a perſon poſlelled, 
riſing ſometimes in his chair. The word he Pitched 
upon for his ſecond extemporary compolition was, 


Perjido. 


Arzu this he played a difficult leſſon, which he 
had finiſhed a day or two before; his execution was 
amazing, conſidering that his little fingers could 
ſcarcely reach a ſixth on the harpſichord. 


His aſtoniſhing readineſs, however, did not ariſe 
merely from great practice; he had a thoroug! 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of compol: 


tion, as, upon. producing a treble, he immediately 
Wrote 
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wrote à baſs under it, which when tried had a very 
good elleck. ; 


Ha was alfo a great maſter of modulation, and his 


tranſitions from one key to another were exceſſively 
ratural and judicious ; he practiſed in this manner 


for a conſiderable time with an handkerchief over the 


keys of the harpſichord. oe 


Ts lc which 1 been mentioning I was 


myſelf an eye witneſs of; to which I muſt add, that 


| have been informed by two or three able muſicians, 


when Bach the celebrated compoſer had begun 2 


4z fugue and left off abruptly, that little Mozart hath im- 


mediately taken it up. and worked it after 2 moſt 
maſterly manner. 3 


Wong: as I was myſelf of moſt of theſe extra- 
ordinary facts, I muſt own that I could not help ſuſ- 


pecting his father impoſed with regard to the real 


age of the boy, though he had not only a moſt child- 
iſh appearance, but likewile had all the actions of that 
8 of life. 


Fon example, whilſt he was playing to me a fa- 
vourite cat came in, upon which he immediately leſt 


his harpſichord, r or could we e bring him back for a 


conſiderable time. 
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ts would alſo ſometimes run about the room with 
2 ſtick by way of horfe. 


I FOUND likewiſe that moſt of the London muſicians 
were of the ſame opinion with regard to his age, not 
believing it poſſible that a child of ſo tender years | 
could ſurpaſs moſt of the maſters in that ſcience. 


T navs therefore for a conſiderable time made the 
| beſt enquiries I was capable of from ſome of the Ger. 
man muſicians reſident in London, but could never 
receive any further information than that he Was 
born at Saltſbourg, till I was fo fortunate as to pro- 
: cure an extract from the regiſter of that place, through 
his excellency Count Haſlang, 

Ir appears from this extract, that Mozart's father 
did not impoſe with regard to his age, when in Eng- 
land; for it was in June, 1765, that I was witnels 
to what I have above related when the boy was only 
eight years and five months old. 


I ravs made frequent enquiries about this very ex. 
traordinary genius ſince he left England, and was 
told laſt ſummer, that he was then at Saltſpourg 
where he had compoſed ſeveral oratorios which were 
much admired. 
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Tan alſo informed, that the prince biſhop of Saltſ- 
bourg, not crediting that ſuch maſterly compoſitions 
were really thoſe of a child, ſhut him up for a week, 


during which he was not permitted to ſee any one, 


and was left only with muſic-paper and the words of 
an oratorio ; during this ſhort time he compoſed a 
very capital oratorio which was moſt highly ap- 
proved of upon being performed. 


Having ſlated the above W proofs of 
Mozart's genius, when of almoſt an infantine age, it 
may not be improper perhaps to compare them with 


what hath been atteſted with regard to other inſtances - 


: of the lame kind. 


 AnoxcsT thoſe John Barratier hath been moſt par- 

ticularly diſtinguiſhed, who is ſaid to have underſtood 
Latin when he was but four years old, Hebrew when 
ts, and three other languages when at the age of 
nine. 


Turs ſame prodigy of philological learning alſo 
tranſlated the travels of Rabbi Benjamin when eleven 
Years old, accompanying his verſion with notes and 
diſſertations. Before his death which happened under 
the age of twenty, Barratier ſeems to have aſtonithed 
Germany with his amazing extent of learning; and 
„ it 
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it need not be ſaid, that its increaſe on ſuch a fol 
from year to 988 is uncommonly amazing. 


. Mozart, however, is not much more than thirteen 
years of age; and it is not therefore neceſſary to 
carry my compariſon any farther. 


Tur Rev. Mr Manwaring (in his memoirs Han. 


del) hath given us a ſtill more oppoſite inſtance, and 
in the lame ſcience. 


Turs great muſician began to play on the clavichord 


when he was but ſeven years of age; and is ſaid to 


5 have compoſed ſome church-ſervices when he was 
only nine years old, as alſo the opera of Almeria 
when he did not exceed tourteen. 


— 


Mz Manwaring likewiſe mentions that Handel, 


when very young, was ſtruck ſometimes whilſt in bed 
with muſical ideas, and that, like Mozart, he uſed to 


try their effect immediately on a ſpinnet, which was 
in his bed chamber. 


1 am the more . to ſtate this ſhort compariſon 
between thoſe two early prodigies in muſic, as it may 
be hoped that little Mozart may poſſibly attain to the 
fame advanced years as Handel, contrary to the com. 


mon 


er 
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mon obſervation, that ſuch ingenia procecia are gen- - 


erally ſhort-lived. 


1 THINK 1 may lay without prejudice to the mem- 
ory of this great compoſer, that the ſcale moſt. 


clearly preponderates on the ſide of Mozart in this 
compariſon, as I have already ſtated that he was a 
compoſer when he did not much exceed the age of 
four. „ „ 


His extemporary compoſitions alſo of which I was 
2 witneſs, prove his genius and invention to have 


been moſt aſtoniſhing ; leaſt, however, I ſhould be- 


come too ſtrongly his panegyriſt, permit me to ſub- 
ſcribe e Sir, 


Your moſt faithful humble 8 


Darxes BARRINGTON. 


Fan, 21. 1780. 


Os this republication of what appeared in LXth, 5 


volume of the Philoſophical tranſactions, it may be 


right to add, that Mozart (though a German) hath 
been honoured by the pope with an order of merit 


called the golden ſpur, and hath compoſed operas\in 
leveral parts of Italy. 
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6. Charatter of the native inhabitants of Neu 
Zealand. 


Tux natives of New Zealand do not exceed the com. 

mon ſtature of Eur opeans; and, in general, are not 
ſo well made, eſpecially about the limbs. This i 15, 
perhaps, the effect of ſitting, for the moſt part, on 
their hams, and of being confined, by the hilly diſpoſ. 
tion of the country, from uſing that ſort of exerciſe 
which contributes to render the body ſtraight and 
well- proportioned. There are, however, ſeveral ex. 
ceptions to this; and ſome are remarkable for their 
large bones and muſcles ; but few that I have ſeen 
are Pet 


"Tar colour is of different caſts, from a pretty 
deep black to a yellowiſh or olive tinge ; and their 
features allo are various, ſome reſembling Europeans, 
But, in general, their faces are round, with their lips 
full, and alſo their noſes toward the point, though 
the firſt are not uncommonly thick, nor the laſt flat 
I do not, however, recollect to have ſeen an inſtance 
of the true aquiline noſe amongſt them. Their 
teeth are commonly broad, white and well ſet; and 
their eyes large, with a very free motion, which 
| ſeems the effect of habit. Their hair is black 


5 ſtraight, and ſtrong, commonly cut ſhort on the hind 


part, with the reſt tied to the crown of the head: 
but 
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but ſome have it of a curling diſpoſition, or of a 
brown colour. In the young the countenance is 


generally free and open; but in many of the men it 


has a ſerious caſt, and ſometimes a ſullenneſs or re- 
ſerve, eſpecially if they are ftrangers. The women 


are, in general, ſmaller than the men; but have few | 
peculiar graces, either in form or features, t to diſ- 


tinguiſh them. 


Tux dreſs of both ſexes is alike, and conſiſts of an 
oblong garment about five feet long, and tour broad, 


made from the filky flax already mentioned. This 


ſeems to be their moſt material and complex manu- 

ſafture, which is executed by knotting; and their 
work is often ornamented with pieces of dog-{kin, or 
chequered at the corners. They bring two corners 


of this garment over the ſhoulders, and faſten it 
on the breaſt with the other part, which covers the 


body; and about the belly it is again tied with a 


girdle made of mat. Sometimes they cover it with 
large feathers of birds (which ſeem to be wrought in- 
to the piece of cloth when it is made,) or with dog- 
| kin; and that alone we have ſeen worn as a cover- 


ing. Over this garment many of them wear mats, 
which reach from the ſhoulders to near the heels. But 


the moſt common outer covering is a quantity of the 


above ſedgy plant, badly dreſſed, which they faſten 


on a ſtring to a conſiderable , and throwing it 


about 
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about the ſhoulders, let it fall down on all fides, 43 
far as the middle of the thighs. When they fit down 
with this upon them, either in their boats, or upon the 
ſhore, it would be difficult to diſtinguiſh them from 


large gray ſtones, if their black heads, projecting be- 
yond their coverings, did not engage one to a {trier 
| examination. | 


By way of ornament, they fix on their heads 
feathers, or combs of bone, or wood adorned with 
pearl ſhell, or the thin inner ſkin of ſome leaf. And 


in the ears, both of men and women, which are 
Pierced, or rather ſlit, are hung ſmall pieces of jaſper, 
bits of cloth, or beads when they can get them. A 
few alſo have the ſeptum of the noſe bored in its low 
er part, but no ornament was worn there that we ſaw; 
though one man paſſed a twig through it, to ſhew Us 
that it was ſometimes uſed for that purpoſe. They 


wear long beards, but are fond of having them 


ſhaved. 


Sou are punctured or ftained in the face with 


curious ſpiral and other figures of a black or deep 


blue colour ; but it is doubtful whether this be orns- 
mental, or intended as a mark of particular diſtinc- 
tion; and the women, who are marked lo, have the 


| punQure only on their lips, or a {mall ſpot on thei! 
chins. Both ſexes often belmear their faces and 


heads 
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heads with a al paint, which ſeems to be a natu- 
ral ochre mixed with greaſe; and the women ſome- 
times wear necklaces of ſharks teeth, or bunches of 
long beads, which ſeem to be made of the leg-bones 
of mall birds, or a particular ſhell. A few alſo have 
mall triangular aprons adorned with the feathers of 
parrots, Or bits of pearl ſhells, furniſhed with a double 
or treble ſet of cords to faſten them about the wat. 
[ have ſometimes ſeen caps or bonnets made of the 
feathers of birds, which may be reckoned as orna- 
ments; for it is not their cuſtom to wear any cover- 
ing on their heads. TIE 

Tuer live in the fmall coves formerly deſcribed, 
in companies of forty or fiſty, or more ; and ſome- 
times in ſingle families, building their huts contigu- 
ous to each other ; which, in gener „ are miſerable 
lodging-places. The beſt I ever ſaw was about 
thirty feet long, fifteen broad, ard fix high, built ex- 
actly in the manner of one of our country barns. 
The infide was both ſtrong and regularly made of 
ſupporters at the ſides, alterna ely large and {mall 
well faſtened by means of wiches, and painted red 
and black. The ridge pole was ſtrong; and the 
large bull-ruſhes, which compoſed the inner part of 
the thatching, were laid with great exactneſs parallel 
to each other. At one end was a mall ſquare hole, 
which ſerved as à door to creep in at, and near it 
Vor. I. A 2 another 


85 
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another much ſmaller, ſeemingly for letting out ihe 


| ſmoke, as no other vent for it could be ſeen. This, 


however, ought to be conſidered as one of the be, 


and the reſidence of ſome principal perlon ; for the 
greateſt part of them are not half the above ſize, and 


ſeldom exceed four feet in height ; ; being, beſides, in- 
differeniiy built, though proof againſt wind and. rain, 


No other fargitar is to be ſeen in them, than x 


few {mall baſkets or bags, in which they put their fiſh. 
ing-hooks, and other trifles ; and they fit down in the 
middle beſide a ſmall fire, where they alſo probably 
Meep, without any other covering than what they 


wear in the day, or perhaps without that ; as fuck 
confined places muſt be very warm, though inhud- 


ited but by a few perſons, 


Trey live let by fihing; making uſe either oi 


vets of diſſerent kinds, or of wooden fiſh-hoołks point- 
ed with bone; but ſo rudely made, that a ſtranger is at 


a loſs to know how they can anſwer ſuch a purpole. 


It alſo appears, that they remove their habitations 


from one place to another when the fiſh grow ſcarce, 


or for ſome other reaſon ; for we found houſes nen 
built in ſeveral parts, where there had been none 


when we were here during our laſt voyage, and even 


theſe have been already deſerted. Their boats are 


well built, of planks raiſed upon each other and 5 
| ene 


* 
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row piece on the outſide of the ſeams, to prevent their 
leaking. | Some are fifty feet long, and lo broad as 
to be able to ſail without any outrigger ; but the 


ſmaller ſort commonly have one, and they often fait- | 


en two together by rafters, which we then call a 
double canoe. They carry from five to thirty men 
or more; and have often a large head ingeniouſly 
carved, and painted with a figure at the point, 
which ſeems intended to repreſent a man, with his 
features diſtorted. by rage. Their paddles are about 
four or five feet long, narrow, and pointed ; with 


which, when they keep time, the boat is puſhed 2- 


long pretty ſwiftly. Their fail, which is ſeldom uſed, 


is made of a mat of a triangular ſhape, having the 


broadeſt part above. 


Tux only method of dreſſing their fiſh, is by roaſt- 
ng, or rather baking, for they are entirely ignorant 
of the art of boiling. In the ſame manner they dreſs 
the root, and part of the ſtalk of the large fern- tree, 
in a great hole dug for that purpoſe, which ſerves as 
an oven, After which they ſplit it, and find, within, 
a fine gelatinous ſubſtance, like boiled ſago powder, 
but firmer. They alſo uſe another ſmaller fern root, 
which ſeems to be their ſubſtance for bread, as it is 


dried and carried about with them, t gether with 


Sed ih in great quantities, when they remove 


ened with ſtrong withes, which allo bind a long nar- 


as their 
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heir families, or go far from home. This they beat 
with a ſtick till it becomes pretty ſoft, when they 


chew it ſufficiently, and {pit out the hard fibrous part, 
the other having a ſweetiſh mealy taſte not at al 


diſagreeable. 


Wa they dare not venture to ſea, or perhaps 
from choice, they ſupply the place of other fiſh with 
mulcles and ſea-ears, great quantities of the ſhells of 
which lie in heaps near their houſes. And they 
ſometimes, though rarely, find means to kill rails, 
penguins, and ſhags, which help to vary their diet, 
They alſo breed conſiderable numbers of the dogs 
mentioned before, for food; but theſe cannot be con- 
fidered as a principal article of diet. From whence 


we may conclude, that, as there is not the leaſt fign 


of cultivation of land, they depend principally for 


their ſubſiſtence on the ſea, which indeed 15 very 


bountiful i in its ſupply. 


„ 


Tran method of feeding correſponds with the 


naſtineſs of their perſons, which often ſmell diſagree- 

ably from the quantity of creaſe about them, and 

their clothes never being waſhed. We have ſeen 
chem eat the vermin with which their heads are ſul 
been ſtocked. 


Tarr 
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Turr alſo uſed to devour, with the greateſt eager- 
neſs, large quantities of ſtinking train oil, and blub- 
her of ſeals, which we were melting at the tent, and 
had kept near two months ; and on board the ſhips, 
they were not ſatisfied with employing the lamps, 
but actually ſwallowed the cotton, and fragrant wick 
with equal voracity. It is worthy of notice, that 
though the inhabitants of Van Diemen's land appear 
to have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, they would not even 
taſte our bread, though they ſaw us eat it; whereas 
theſe people devoured it greedily, when both mouldy 
and rotten. But this muſt not be imputed to any 
defect in their ſenſations ; for I have obſerved them 
throw away things which we eat, with evident diſ- 
guſt after only ſmelling to them. © 


Tur ſhow as much integrity, both in invention 
and execution, as any uncivilized nations under ſi- 
milar circumſtances. For without the uſe of any 
metal tools, they make every thing hy which they 
procure their ſubſiſtence, clothing and warlike wea - 
pons, with a degree of neatneſs, ſtrength, and conveni- 
ence for accompliſhing their ſeveral purpoſes. Their 
chief mechanical tool is formed after the manner of 
our adzes, and is made, as are alſo the chiſſel and 
goudge, of the green ſerpent - ſtone, or Jaſper, already 
mentioned; though ſometimes they are compoſed of a 
black, ſmooth, and very ſolid ſtone. But their maſter- 
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piece ſeems to be carving, which is found upon the 
moſt trifling things; and in paricular, the heads of their 


canoes are ſometimes ornamented with it in ſuch a 


manner, as not only ſhows much deſign, but is alſo 


an example of their great labour and patience in 


execution. Their cordage for fiſhing lines is 
equal, in ſtrength and evenneſs, to that made by us; 


and their nets not at all inferior. But what muſt 


coſt them more labour than any other article, is the 


making of the tools we have mentioned ; for the 


ſtone is exceedingly hard, and the only method of 
faſhioning it, we can gueſs at, is by rubbing one ſtone 


upon another, which can have but a flow effeR. 


Their ſubſtitute for a knife is a ſhell, a bit of flint 


or jaſper. And as an auger, to bore holes, they 
fix a ſhark's tooth in the end of a {mall piece of 


wood. It is true, . they have a ſmall ſaw made of 


ſome jagged fiſhes teeth, fixed on the convex edge 


of a piece of wood nicely carved. But this, they 
ſay is only uſed to cut up the bodies of their enemies 


whom they kill in battle. 


No people can have a quicker ſenſe of an injury 
done to them, and none are more ready to reſent it. 
But, at the ſame time, they will take an opporuntity 
of being infolent when they think there is no danger 
of puniſhment ; which is ſo contrary to the ſpirit of 

genuine bravery, that, perhaps, their eagernels t0 
| | reſent 
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relent injuries is to be looked upon rather as an ef- 


eck of a furious diſpoſition than of great courage. 
They alſo appear to be of a ſuſpicious and miſtruſt- 


ful temper (which, however, may rather be acquired 


than natural), for ſtrangers never came to our ſhips 


immediately, but lay in their boats at a ſmall diſ. 


tance, either to obſerve our motions, or conſult 
whether or no they ſhould riſk their ſafety with us. 


To this they join a great degree of dithonelty ; for 
they ſteal every thing they can lay their hands on, if 


there be the leaſt hope of not being detected; and, 
in trading, I have little doubt but they would take 
the advantage, it they thought it could be done with 
fafety ; as they not only refu e to trult a thing 1 in 


one's hand for examination, but exult if they think 


they have tricked you in the bargain. 


Such l however, is, in ſome meaſure to be 
expected where there appears to be but little ſubor- 
dination, and conſequently few, if any, laws, to pun- 
in tranſgreſſion. For no man's authority ſeems to 
extend farther than his own family ; and, when at 


any time, they join for mutual defence, or any o- 


ther purpoſe, thoſe amongſt them who are eminent 
for courage or prudence, are directors. How their 


private quarrels are terminated is uncertain ; but in 


the ſew we ſaw, which were of little conſequence, 
the parties concerned were clamorous and diſorderly. 
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Turn public contentions are frequent or rather 
perpetual ; for it appears from their number of wes. 
pons, and dexterity of uſing them, that war is their 
principal profeſſion. Theſe weapons are ſpears, 


patoot, and halberts, or ſometimes ſtones. The fri 
are made of hard wood pointed, of different lengths, 
from five, to twenty, or even thirty feet long. The 


ſhort ones are uſed for throwing as darts. The pa- 


700 or emeete is of an elliptical ſhape, about eighteen 


inches long, with an handle made of wood, ſtone, the 
bone of ſome ſea animal, or green jaſper, and ſeem: 
to be their principal dependance in battle. The 
halbert, or long club, is about five or fix feet long, 
tapering at one end with a carved head, and at the 
other, broad or flat, with ſharp edges. 


Brroks hoy begin the onſet, they join in a war 
ſong, to which they all keep the exacteſt timc, and 


ſoon raiſe their paſſion to a degree of irantic fury, 


attended with the moſt horrid diſtortion of the eyes, 


mouths, and tongues, to {trike terror into their ene. 
mies; which to thoſe who have not been acculom- 


ed to ſuch a practice, makes them appear more like 


daemons than men, and would almoſt chill the bold 
eſt with fear. To this ſucceeds a circumſtance, 3 al. 


moſt foretold in their fierce demeanor, horrid, cruel, 
and diſgraceful to human nature, which is, the cutting 
in pieces, even before being perfectly dead, the bodies 


0 
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| of their enemies, and after dreſſing them on a fire, 
devouring the fleſh, not only without reluctance, but 
with peculiar ſatisfaCtion. | 

Oxx lah be ot to ſuppoſe, that people, cap- 
able of ſuch cxceſs of cruelty, muſt be deſtitute of 
every humane feeling, even amongſt their own party. 
And yet v we find them lamenting the loſs of their 
friends, and with a violence of expreſſion which ar- 
gues the moſt tender remembrance of them. For 
both men and women, upon the death of thoſe con- 
nected with them, whether in battle or otherwiſe, be · 
wail them with the moſt doleful cries ; at the ſame _ 
time cutting their foreheads and cheeks, with ſhells 
or pieces of flint, in large gaſhes, until the blood flows 
plentifully and mixes with their tears. They alfo 
carve pieces of their green ſtone, rudely ſhaped, as 
human figures, which they ornament with bright 
eyes of pearl-ſhell, and hang them about their necks, 
as memorials of thoſe whom they held molt dear; 
and their affections of this kind are fo ſtrong, 
that they even perform the ceremony of cutting and 
lamenting for joy, at the return of any of their friends, 
who have been abſent but for a ſhort time. 


Tux children are initiated at a very early age, in- 
to all the practices, good or bad, of their tathers ; o 
that you find a boy or girl, nine or ten years old, able 
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to perform all the motions, and to imitate the fright. 
ſul geſtures by which the more aged uſed to inſpir 


their enemies with terror, keeping the ſtricteſt tim 
in their ſong. They likewiſe ſing, with ſome degree 
of melody the traditions of their forefathers, their 


actions in war, and other indifferent ſubjects; of all 


which they are immoderately fond, and ſpend much 
of their time, in theſe amuſements, and in playing on 
a fort of flute. 


4 


7. A remarkable Inſtance of Abſtinence. 


Inc a former viſit to this place, my curiolity was ex- 


cited to examine into the truth of a ſurpriſing rela- 


tion of a woman in the pariſh of Cylynin, who had 
faſted a moſt ſupernatural length of time. I took boat, 


had a moſt pleaſant paſſage up the harbour, charmed 


with the beauty of the ſhores, intermixed with woods, 
verdant paſtures, and corn fields. I landed, and, af. 


ter a ſhort walk, found, in a farm called Tydden Bach, 


the object of my excurfion, Mary Thomas, who was 
boarded here, and kept with great humanity and 


neatneſs. She was of the age of forty ſeven, of 2 


good countenance, very pale, thin, but not ſo much 
_ emaciated as might be expected, from the ſtrangenels 


of the circumſtances I am going to relate ; her eyes 
weak, her voice low, deprived of the uſe of her lower 
— extremities, 


he 
ih 
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e and quite bed- ridden, her pulſe rather 
ſirong; her intellefts clear and ſenſible. 


o examining her, ſhe alben me that at the 
age of ſeven, ſhe had ſome eruptions like the meaſles, 
which grew confluent and univerſal; and ſhe became 


ſo fore, that ſhe could not bear the leaſt touch. She 5 
received ſome eaſe by the application of a ſheep's 
kin, juſt taken from the animal. Aſter this the was 
ſeized, at ſpring and fall, with inflammations, during 


which time ſhe was confined to her bed; but in the 
intervals could walk about; and once went to Holy- 
well, in hopes of e cure, 


Wen ſne was about twenty ſeven years of age, 


me was attacked with the ſame complaint, but in a. 
more violent manner; and during two years and a 
half, remained inſenſible, and took no manner of 
nouriſhment, notwithſtanding her friends forced open 
her mouth with a ſpoon, to get ſomething down; but 
te moment the ſpoon was taken away, her teeth met, 


and cloſed with vaſt ſnapping and violence. During 


that tim: the flung up vaſt quantities of blood. 


Sur well do the return of her ſenſes, and 


her knowledge of every body about her. She thought 


ſhe had ſlept but a night, and aſked her mother whe- 
ther ſhe had given her any thing the day before, 


B b 2 for 
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for ſhe found herſelf very hungry. Meat wa 
brought to her; but fo far from being able to take 
any thing ſolid, ſhe could ſcarcely ſwallow a ſpoonful 
of thin whey. From this ſhe continued ſeven years 
and a half without any food or liquid, except ſuf. 
ficient of the latter to moiſten her lips. At the end 
of this period, the. again fancied herſelf hungry, and 
deſired an egg; of which ſhe got down the quantity 
of a nut kernel. About this time the requeſted to 
receive the ſacrament; which ſhe did by having a 
crumb of bread ſteeped in the wine. Alfter this, ſhe 
takes for her daily ſubſiſtence, a bit of bread weigh- 
ing about two penny-wei ghts leven grains, and drinks 


_ a wine glaſs of water, ſometimes a ſpoonful of wine, 
| 4 but frequently abſtains whole days from food and 


liquid: ſhe fleeps very indifferently : the ordinary 
functions of nature are very ſmall, and very ſel. 
dom performed. Her attendant told me, that her 
diſpoſition of mind was mild; her temper even; and 
The was very religious and very fervent in prayer: 
the natural effects of the ſtate of body, long unem- 
barraſſed with the groſſneſs of food, and a conſtant 
alienation of thought from all wordly affairs. 
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Sleep, o neceſſary Refreſhment. 


tion alſo, may be conſidered as a kind of exerciſe, 
which is continued through the frame ; and, by this, 
the perſpiration becomes more cope, although the 


appetite for food is en: irely taken away. Too much 
ſleep dulls the apprehenſion, weakens the. memory, 
and unfits the body for labour. On the contrary, 
leep too much . abridged, emaciates the frame, pro- 
duces melancholy, and conſumes the conſtitution. It 
requires ſome care, therefore, to regulate the quan- 
tity of ſleep, and juſt take as much as will complete- 


ly reſtore nature without oppreſſing. The poor, as 


Otway ſays, fleep little; forced by their ſituation, to 
lengthen out their labour to their neceſſities, they 
have but a ſhort interval for this pleaſing refreſhment ; 


and I have ever been of opinion, that bodily labour 


demands a leſs quantity of ſleep than mental. La- 
bourers and artizans are generally ſatisfied with about 


ſeven hours, but I have known ſome ſcholars, who 
uſually ſlept eight or ten, and perceived their faculties 
10 way impaired 4 over lleeping, 
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Is ſleep the whole nervous frame is relaxed, while 
the heart and the lungs ſeem more forcibly exerted. 
This fuller circulation produces allo a ſwelling of the _ 
muſcles, as they always find who ſleep with ligatures | 
on that part of their body. This increaſed circula- 
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Tur famous Philip Barrettiere, who was conſider. 
ed as a prodigy of learning at the age of fourteen, 
was known to fleep regularly twelve hours in the 


twenty four; the extreme aQivity of his mind, when 
awake, in ſome meaſure recalled for an adequate al. 
ternation of repoſe : and I am apt to think, that 


when ſtudents ſtint themſelves in this particular, they 


leſſen the waking powers of the imagination, and un. 
fit it for its moſt ſtrenuous exertions. Animals, that 
ſeldom think, as was ſaid, can very eaſily diſpenſe 
with ſleep; and of men ſuch as think leaſt, will very 


probably be ſatisfied with the ſmalleſt ſhare. A 
life of ſtudy it is well known unfits the body for this 
gentle refreſhment ; the approaches of fleep arc 


driven off by thinking : when, therefore, it comes 


at laſt, we ſhould not be too ready to interrupt ts 


continuance, 


Sr.rxe is indeed to ſome, a very agreeable period 
of their exiſtence ; and it has been a queſtion in the 
ichools, which was the more happy, the man who 
was a beggar by night, and a king by day; or he 
who was a beggar by day, and a king by night? it 
is given in ſavour of the nightly monarch, by him 
who firſt ſtarted the queſtion : the dream, ſays he, 
gives the full enjoyment of the dignity ; without its 


attendant inconveniences ; while on the other hand, 
the king who fuppoſes himſelf degraded, feels all the 


A 
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the comforts of his humble ſituation. Thus, by day 
both ſtates have their peculiar diſtreſſes: but by 
night, the exalted beggar is perfectly bleſſed, and the 
king completely miſerable. All this, however, is 
rather fanciful than juſt ; the pleaſure dreams can 
give us, ſeldom reaches to our waking pitch of hap- 


pineſs : the mind often, in the midſt of its higheſt 


viſionary ſatisfactions, demands of itſelf, whether it 
does not owe them to a dream, and en wakes 
with the ys 


Pore i it is 1 except in caſes of the higheſt 
delight, or in the moſt extreme uneaſineſs, that the 


mind has power thus to diſengage itſelf from the 
dominion of fancy. In the ordinary courſe of its 
operations, it ſubmits to thoſe numberleſs fantaſtic 


Images that ſucceed each other, and which like many 
of our waking thoughts, are generally forgotten. 
Of theſe, however, if any, by their oddity or their 


continuance, affe us ſtrongly, they are then re. 


membered ; and there have been ſome who felt their 
impreſſions ſo ſtrongly, as to miſtake them for re- 


alities, and to rank them among the firſt actions of 
their lives. 


\ 
\ 


Tazns are others, upon whom dreams ſeem to 
have a very different effect; and who, without ſeem- 


miſery of his fallen fortune, without trying to find 


ing | 
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ing to remember their impreſſions the next morning, 
have yet ſhown, by their actions during ſleep, that 


they were very powerfully impelled by their domi. 
nion. We have numberleſs inſtances of ſuch per- 


n bd 6 le aſleep, have performed many of ihe 
ordinary duties to which they had been accuſtomed 


when waking; and, with ridiculous induſtry, have 


completed by night what they failed doing by day. 


We are told in the German ephemerides, of à young 


ſtudent who being enjoined in a ſevere exerciſe by 

_ tutor, went to bed, diſpairing of accompliſhing 
it. The next morning awaking, to his great ſurprizt 
ak found the taſk fairly written 'out, and finiſhed in 
his own hand writing. He was at firſt, as the ac. 
count has it, induced to aſcribe this to the operations 
of an infernal agent, but his tutor willing to examine 
the affair to the bottom, let him another exerciſe, ſtill 


more ſevere than the former ; and took precautions 
to obſerve his conduct the whole night. The young 


gentleman, upon being ſo ſeverely taſked felt the 
ſame inquietude that he had done on the former oc. 
caſion, went to bed gloomy and penſive, pondering 
on the next days duty, and after ſome time, fell a. 
ſleep. But ſhortly after, his tutor who continued 
to obſerve him from a place that was concealed, 
was ſurprized to ſee him get up, and very deliberate. 


ly go to the table ; there he took out pen, ink, and 


paper, drew himſelf a Chair, and ſet very methodi- 


cally 
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cally to thinking : : it ſeems that his being aſleep 
only ſerved to ſtrengthen the powers of his imagi- 


nation; for he very quickly and eaſily went through 
the taſk aſſigned him, put his chair aſide, and then 
returned to bed, to take out the reſt of his nap. 


What credit we are to give to this account, I wil 
not pretend to determine: but this may be faid that 
the book from whence it is taken, has ſome good 


marks of veracity ; for it is very learned, and very 


dull; and 1s written in a country well noted, if not 


for truth at leaſt for want of invention. 


Tux ridiculous hiſtory of Arlotto is well known, 


| who has had a volume written, containing a narra- 
tive of the actions of his life, not one of which was 
performed when he was awake. He was an Italian 


Franciſcan friar, extremely rigid in his manners, and 
remarkably devout and learned in his daily conver- 


lation. By night, however, and during his fleep, he 
played a very different character from what he did 
by day; and was often detected in very atrocious 
crimes. He was at one time deteted in actually 


attempting a rape, and did not awake till the next 
morning, when he was ſurprized to find himſelf in the 


hands of juſtice, His brothers of the convent often 


watched him, while he went very deliberately into 


the chapel, and there attempted to commit ſacrilege. 
They ſometimes permitted him to carry away the 
Vor. 5 8 _ chalice 
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_ chalice and the veſtments into his own chamber, 


and, the next morning, amuſed themſelves at the call 
poor man's conſternation at what he had done. But, nea 
of all his ſleeping tranſgreſſions that was the moſt ri. 70 | 
diculous, in which he was called to pray for the i tt 
foul of a perſon departed. Arlotto, after having tou 
very devoutly performed his duty retired to a cham. im 
ber, which was ſhewn him, to reſt, but there he had tor 
no ſooner fallen aſleep, than he began to reflect that | the 
the dead body had got a ring upon one of its lingers, im 
which might be uſeful to him, accordingly with 3 it 
pious reſolution of ſtealing it, he went down undrel. ler 
| fed as he was, into a room full of women, and, with le 
great compolure endeavoured to ſeize the ring. The 0 


conſequence was, that he was taken before the in- 
quiſition for witchcraft, and the poor creature had 
like to have been condemned, till his peculiar cha- 
rater accidentally came to be known: however he 
was ordered to remain for the reſt of his. life in his 
own convent, and upon no account whatſoever to 


fir abroad. 8 
1 

Wu ar are we to ſay to ſuch actions as theſe; or 1 
how account for this operation of the mind in dream- 9 
ing? It ſhould ſeem, that the imagination, by day as 4 
welt as by night, is always employed; and that oft 

\ 


en, againſt our wills, it intrudes, where it is leaſt com- 
manded or deſired. While awake and in health, this 
£7 VVV 
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buſy principle cannot much delude us: it may build 
| raftles in the air, and raiſe a thouſand fantoms be- 


| neath us; but we have every one of the ſenſes alive, 


to bear teſtimony to its ſalſehood. Our eyes ſhew us 
that the proſpect 1 is not preſent; our hearing and our 
touch depoſe againſt its reality ; and our taſte and 


ſmelling are equally vigilant in detecting the impoſ- 
tor. Reaſon therefore at! once gives judgment upon 
the cauſe; and the vagrant intruder, imagination, is 
impriſoned or baniſhed from the mind. But in ſleep 
it is otherwiſe ; having, as much as poſſible, put our 
ſenſes from their duty, having cloſed the eyes from 
ſeeing, and the ears, taſte and ſmelling from their pe- 
culiar functions, and having diminiſhed even the 


touch itſelf, by all the arts of ſoftneſs, the imagina- 
tion is then left to riot at large, and to lead the un- 
derſtanding without an oppoſer. Every incurſive 


idea then becomes a reality; and the mind, not hav- 
ing one power that can prove the illuſion, takes them 


for truths. As in madnels, the ſenſes, from ſtrug- 
fling with the imagination are at length forced to ſub- 
mit, ſo in ſleep they ſeem for a while ſoothed into the 


like ſubmiſſion : The ſmalleſt violence exerted upon 


any one of them, howeyer, rouſes all the reſt in their 


mutual defence, and the imagination that had for a 


while told its thouſand falſehoods, is totally driven a- 


vy, or only permitted to paſs under the cuſtody of 
| Ce2 . fuch 
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ſuch as are eyery moment ready to deted its im. 
n 


9. Hunger. 
e li 
Brerprs the thouſand imaginary wants peculiar to 
man only. there are two, which he has in commoy 
with all other animals; and which he feels in a more 


ne:cſſary manner than they. Theſe are the wants of Wil : 

ſleep and hunger. Every aninial that we are a. b 

quainted with, ſeems to endure the want of theſe with Ve 

much leſs injury to health, than man ; and ſome ar ir 
more ſurpriſingly patient in ſuſtaining both. The c: 
little domeſtic animals th nat we keep about us, may a 
often ſet a leſſon of calm reſignation, in ſupporting 
want and watchfulneſs, to the boaſted philoſopher. 

They receive their pittance at uncertain intervals tl 
and wait its coming with chearful expectation. We n 
have inſtances of the dog, and the cat, living in this fl 
manner, without food for ſeveral days; and yet flil 00 
preſerving their attachment to the tyrant that op: i 
preſſes them; {till ready to exert their little ſervices 2 

for his amuſement or defence. But the patience 0 d 
theſe is nothing, to what the animals of the fore Wil is 

_ endure. As theſe moſtly live upon accidental cat 0 
nage, fo they are often known to remain witbol 


food for ſeveral weeks together : N ature, kindly ſolt- 
| citoui 
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citous for their ſupport, ku alſo contracted ble ſto- 


machs to ſuit them for their precarious w ay of living; 


and kindly while it abridges the banquet, leſſens the 
neceſſity of providing for it. But the meaner tribes 
of animals are made ſtill more capable of ſuſtaining 


life without food, many of them remaining in a ſtate 


of torpid indifference till their prey approaches, when 
they jump upon and ſeize it. In this manner the 
ſnake, or the ſpider, continue for ſeveral months to- 


gether, to ſubſiſt upon a ſingle meal; and ſome of the 


butterfly kind actually live upon nothing. But it is 
very different with man: his wants daily make their 


importunate demands, and it is ſuppoſed that he 


cannot continue to live four days without cating, 
drinking and eee 


Huxorn is a much more e powerful enemy to man 


than watchfulneſs, and kills him much ſooner. It 
may be conſidered as a diſorder that food removes; 
and would quickly be fatal without its proper anti- 
dote. In fact it is ſo terrible to man, that to avoid 
it he even encounters certain death; and, rather than 
endure its tortures, exchanges them for immediate 
deſtruction. However by what I have been told it 
is much more dreadful in its approaches than in its 
continuance, and the pains of a famiſhing wretch 


decreaſe as his ſtrength diminiſhes. In the beginning, 


the deſire of food i is dreadful indeed, as we know by 
experience, 
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experience, for there are few who have not in ſome 
degree felt its approaches. But after the firſt 9. 
ſecond day, its tortures become leſs terrible, and! 
total inſenſibility at length comes kindly to the poor 
wretches aſſiſtance. I have talked with the captai 
of a ſhip who was one of ſix that endured it i 
its extremities ; and who was the only perſon tha 
had not loft his lenſes, when they received accidental 
relief. He aſſured me his pains at firſt were ſo geen 
as to be often tempted to eat a part of one of the men 
who died; and which the reſt of his crew actually for 
ſome time lived upon. He ſaid that during the con. 
tinuance of this paroxyſm, he found his pains inſup⸗ 
portable; and was deſirous at one time of anticipat 
ing that death which he thought inevitable ; but his 
pains he ſaid gradually decreaſed, after the ſixth day, 
for they had water in the ſhip which kept them alive 
ſo long, and then he was in a ſtate rather of languor 
than of deſire; nor did he much wiſh for food, ex. 
cept when he ſaw others eating ; which for a while re. 


vived his appetite, though with dimimiſhed impor. 


tunity. The latter part of the time, when hs 
health was almoſt deſtroyed, a thouſand ſirange 
images roſe upon his mind, and every one of bi 


ſenſes began to bring him wrong information; Tir 


moſt fragrant perfumes appeared to him to have 3 
fxtid ſmell; and every thing he looked at, took 3 
greeniſh hue, and ſometimes a yellow. When * 
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Was ee with food by the ſhips company that 
took him and his men up, four of whom died ſhortly 
after, he could not help looking upon it with loathing, 


inſtead of defire; and it was not till after four days 
that his ſtomach was brought to its natural tone, 
when the violence of appetite returned, with a ſort 
of canine eagerneſs. 


10. Slavery. 


Ax firſt let us turn our eyes to the cloud of duft 
that is before us. It ſeems to advance rapidly and 
accompanied with diſmal ſhrieks and yellings, to 
make the very air, that is above it, tremble as it 
| rolls along. What can poſlibly be the cauſe? Let 

us enquire of that melancholy African, who ſeems 


to walk dejected near the ſhore, whole eyes are ſted- 
faſtly fixed upon the approaching object, and whoſe 


| heart if we can judge from the appearance. of his 


countenance muſt be greatly agitated, | 


0 Alas, ” ſays the unhappy African, © the cloud 
that you ſee approaching is a train of wretched 
* ſlaves. They are going to the ſhips behind you. 
5 They are deſtined for the Engliſh colonies, and, 

if you will but ſtay here for a little time, you will 

« ſee them paſs. They were : laſt night drawn up 
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« upon the plain that you ſee before you, where 


2 they were branded upon the breaſt with an h i iron; 


e and when they had undergone the whole of the 
e treatment which is cuſtomary on theſe occaſions, 
« and which I am informed that you Engliſhmen at 


home uſe to the cattle Which you buy, they were 
returned to their priſon. As I have ſome dealings 


« with the members of the factory which you ſee at 
K'a little diſtance,” (though thanks to the Great 


Spirit, I never dealt in the liberty of my felloy 


« creatures) I gained admittance there. I learned 


the hiſtory of ſome of the unfortunate people, whom 


I ſaw confined, and will explain to you, if my 
"©: FE ſhould catch them as they pals, the real cauſes 
« of their ſervitude.” 


SCARCELY Were theſe words ſpoken, when they 


came diſtinctly into fight. They appeared to ad. 
 vance in a long column, but in a very irregular 
manner. There were three only in the front, and 
theſe three were chained together. The reſt that 


followed ſeemed to be chained by pairs, but by pre 


ſing forward to avoid the laſh of the drivers, the 
| breadth of the column began to be greatly extended, 
and ten or more were obſerved abreaſt. 


Wart we were making theſe remarks, the intel 
kigent African thus reſumed his diſcourſe. 6 The firk 


6 three 


Fn 


T5 
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** 


« three whom you obſerve, at the head of the train to 


be chained together, are priſoners of war. As ſoon 


22 


as the ſhips that are behind you arrived, the news 


was diſpatched into the inland country; when 


— 


« ſubje&s, and attacked a neighbouring tribe. The 
« wretched people, though they were ſurprized, made 
a formidable reſiſtance, as they reſolved almoſt 


« all of them, rather to loſe their lives, than ſurvive 


« their liberty. The perion whom you lee in the 
„ middle, is the father of the two young men, who 


® are chained to him on each fide. His wife and 
» two of his children were killed in the attack, and 


e his father being wounded, and on account of his 
age incapable of ſervitude, was left bleeding on 
the ſpot where this tranſaction happened. 


„Wrræ reſpect to thoſe who are now paſſing us, 
and are immediately behind the former, I can give 


to about the number of thirty, were taken in the 


* ſame ſkirmiſh. Their tribe was ſaid to have been 
numerous before the attack; theſe however, are a 
that are left alive. But with reſpect to the un- 
happy man, who is now oppoſite to us, and whom 
you may diſtinguiſh, as he is now looking back and 


« 


wringing his hands in deſpair, I can inform you 


with more preciſion. Hei is an unfortunate con- 
Vor. i D d vict. 


one of the petty kings immediately allembled his 


you no other intelligence, than that ſome of them, 
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vict. He lived only about five days journey from 


the factory. He went out with his king to hunt, 
and was one of his train; but, through too great 
an anxiety to afford his royal maſter diverſion, he 


rouſed the game from the covert rather ſooner | 
than was expected. The king, exaſperated at this 


circumſtance, immediately ſentenced him to ſlay. 


ery. His wife and children fearing leſt the ty. 


rant ſhould extend the puniſhment to themſelves, 


which is not unuſual, fled ay to the Woods 
where they were all devoured. 


« Tur people whom you ſee dots betting the un. 
happy convict, form a numerous body, and reach & 


conſiderable way. They ſpeak a language which 


no perſon in this part of Africa can underſtand, and 


their features, as you perceive, are ſo different from 
thoſe of the reſt, that they almoſt appear a diſtin 
race of men. From this circumſtance recolled 
them. They are the ſubjeQs of a very diſtant 
Prince, who agreed with the flave merchants, for 
a quantity of ſpirituous liquors, to furniſh him 
with a ſtipulated number of ſlaves. He according 
ly ſurrounded and ſet fire to one of his own vil 


ages in the night, and ſeized theſe people, who 


were unfortunately the inhabitants, as they were 
eſcaping from the flames. I firſt ſaw them as the 


merchants were driving them in, about two days 
_ 
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ago. They came in a large body, and were tied 
together at the neck with leather thongs, which 
a permitted them to walk at the diſtance of about a 
« yard from one another. Many of them were load- 
« ed with elephants teeth, which had been purchaled 


« at the ſame time. All of them had bags, made of 
« ſkin, upon their ſhoulders; for as they were to 
« travel, in their way from the great mountains, 
8 through barren ſands and inho pitable woods for 
« many days together, they were obliged to carry 
« water and proviſions with them. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, many of them periſhed, ſome by hunger, 


but the greateſt number by fatigue, as the place 


from whence they came is at ſuch an amazing 
*« diſtance from this, and the obſtacles, from the na- 


A ture of the country ſo great, that the journey could 


+ [carcely be compleated in ſeven moons.” 


Warn this relation was finiſhed, and we had been 
looking ſtedfaſtly for ſome time on the crowd that was 
going by, we loſt fight of that peculiarity ol feature, 
which we had before remarked. We then diſcover- 

ed that the inhabitants of the depopulated village had 
all of them paſſed us, and that the part of the train, 


do which we were now oppoſite, was a numerous 5 


body of kidnapped people. Here we indulged our 
imagination. We thought we beheld in one of them 
2 father, in another an huſband, and in another a ſon, 
5 Dd2 each 
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each of whom was forced from his various and tender 
connections, and without even the opportunity of bid. 


ding them adieu. While we were engaged in theſe 
and other melancholy reflections, the whole body of 


ſlaves had entirely paſſed us. We turned almoſt in. 


ſenſibly to look at them again, when we diſcovered 
an unhappy man at the end of the train, who could 
ſcarcely keep pace with the reſt. His feet ſeemed 


to have ſuffered much from long and conſtant travel. 


ling, for he was limping painfully along. 


Tuts man,” reſumes the African, © has travel. 
led a conſiderable way.” He lived at a great dil. 


© tance from hence, and had a large family, for 
« whom he was daily to provide. As he went out 
one night to a neighbouring ſpring, * procure 
© ſome water for his thirſty children, he was kidnap- 


„ ped by two flave hunters, who ſold him in the 
e morning to ſome country merchants for a bar of 
iron! Theſe drove him with other ſlaves, pro- 


< cured almoſt in the ſame manner, to the neareſt 


& market, where the Engliſh merchants, to whom 


© the train that has juſt now paſſed us belongs, pur. 


« chaſed him and two others, by means of their tra- 
« yelling agents, for a piſtol! His wife and children 


ce have been long waiting for his return. But he 
is gone for ever from their ſight: and they muſt be 
* now diſconſolate, as they muſt be certain by bis 
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« delay, that he has fallen into the hands of the | 


« Chriſtians ! 


6 Abo now, as ] have mentioned the name of 
« Chriſtians, a name, by which the Europeans dil. 


« tinguiſh themſelves from us, I could with to be in- 
« formed of the meaning which ſuch an appellation : 
« may convey. They conſider themſelves as men, 


c but us unfortunate Africans whom they term Hea- 
« thens, as the beaſts that ſerve us. But ah! how 


« ſyſtem of murder and oppreſſion 2 The cries and 
« yells of the unfortunate people who are now Joon to 


“ embark for the regions of ſervitude, have already 
*« pierced my heart. Have you not heard me ſigh 


« while we have been talking? Do you not ſee the 
* tears that now trickle down my cheeks ? .and yet 
« theſe hardened Chriſtians are unable io be moved 
at all: nay they will icourge them amidſt their 
„ groans, and even ſmile, while they are torturing 
a " to death. Happy, happy Heatheniſm ! which 

can deteſt the vices of Chriſtianity, and feel for 
« the dittreſſes of mankind. 


Ns Bur, ” we reply, © you are totally millokes : : 


4 * Chriſtianity is the moſt perfe& and lovely of mo- 


* ral ſyſtems. It bleſſes even the hand of perſecution 
* ttelf, and returns good for evil, But the peo- 
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HBr why then,” replies the honeſt African, * do 
they ſuffer this? Why is Africa a ſcene of blood 
and deſolation? Why are her children wreſted 
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groans, with which the air now trembles, be 


home, they would pierce his heart, as they have 


ple againſt whom you ſo juſtly declaim, are not 
Chriſtians, They are infidels. They are mon. 


nature. Their countrymen at home are generous 
and brave. They ſupport the ſick, the lame, and 
the blind. They fly to the ſuccours of the di 


for the ſole purpoſe of benevolence. They are in 
ſhort of all nations, the moſt remarkable for hu. 
manity and Juſtice. Fe 


from her, to adminiſter to the luxuries and great 
neſs of thoſe whom they never offended ? And 
why are theſe diſmal cries in vain.” 


«© Aras!” we reply again, can the cries and 


heard acroſs this extenſive continent. Can the 
ſouthern winds convey them to the ear of Britain! 
If they could reach the generous Engliſhman 


already pierced your own. He would ſy mpathbiz 
with you in your diſtreſs. He would be enraged 
at the conduct of his countrymen, and reſiſt thei 
tyranny.” 5 


Bur 
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But here a ſhriek, unuſually loud, accompanied 
with a dreadful rattling of chains, interrupted the diſ- 
courſe. The wretched Africans were juſt about to 
embark; They had turned their face to their coun- 


try, as if to take a laſt adieu, and with arms uplift- 


ed to the ſky, were making the very atmoſphere re- 


ſound with their prayers and imprecations. : 


Tux foregoing feene, though it may be ſaid to be 


imaginary, is ſtrictly conſiſtent with fact. It is a 


ſcene to which the reader himſelf may have been 
witneſs if he has ever viſited the place where it is 


ſuppoſed to lie; as no circumſtance whatever has 
been inſerted in it, for which the fulleſt and moſt _ 
undeniable evidence cannot be produced, We ſhall | 
proceed now. to deſcribe, in general terms, the treat- 
ment which the wretched Africans undergo from the 
time of their embarkation. 


Wurx the African ſlaves, who are collected from 
various quarters, for the purpoſes of ſale, are de- 


lvered over to the receivers, they are conducted in 
the manner above deſcribed to the ſhips. Their 


ltuation on board is beyond all deſcription : for here 


they are crowded, hundreds of them together, into 


ſuch a ſmall compaſs, as would ſcarcely be thought 


lufficient to accomodate twenty, if conſidered as free- 


men. This confinement ſoon produces an effe& 


that 
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that may be ally imagined. It generates a peſj. 
| lential air, which cooperating with bad. proviſions, 
_ occaſions ſuch a ſickneſs and mortality among them, 
that not leſs than rw-nty thouſand are generally ta. 
ken off in every yearly tranſportation. 


Tnus confined in a peſtilential priſon, and almoſ 
entirely excluded from the chearful face of day, it 
remains for the ſickly iurvivors to linger out à mi. 

ſerable exiſtence, till the voyage is Anithed, But 
are no farther evils to be expected in the interim, 
particular ly if we add to their already wretched ſitu. 
ation the indignities that are daily offered them, and 
the regret which they mult conſtantly feel, at being 
[i for ever forced from their connections? Theſe evil 
| are but too apparent. Some of them have reſolved, 
| and, notwithſtanding the threats of the receivers, have 
| carried their reſolves into execution, to ſtarve them- 
ſelves to death. Others, when they have been 
brought upon deck for air, if the leaſt opportunity 
has offered, have leaped into the fea, and terminat. 
ed their miſeries at once. Others, in a fit of del 
Pair, have attempted to riſe and regain their liberty. 
But here what a ſcene of barbarity has conſtantly en: 
ſued! Some of them have been inſtantly killed upon 
the ſpot; ſome have been taken from the hold, have 
been bruiſed and mutilated in the moſt barbarous and 
| ſhocking manner, and have been returned bleeding 
to 
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o their companions, as a ſad example of reſiſtance, 
while others tied to the ropes of the ſhip, and mangled 


alternately with the whip and knife have been left in 
that horrid OMIM, till ard have expired. 


Bri this is not the only inhuman treatment which 
they are frequently obliged to undergo; for if there 
ſhould be any neceſlity, from tempeſtuous weather, 
for lightening the ſhip, or if it ſhould be prefumed 
on the voyage, that the proviſions will fall ſhort be- 
fore the port can be made, they are many of them 
thrown into the ſea, without any conpunction of mind 
on the part of the receivers, and without any other 


regret for their loſs, than that which qazarice in ſpires. | 


Wretched ſurvivors! what mult be their feelings at 
ſuch a fight ! how mult they tremble to thini of that 
lervitude which 1s approaching, when the very dogs 
of the receivers have been retained on board. and pre- 


terred to > ths unofſending countrymen. But irdeed 


lightly are theſe unhappy people enteemed, that their 
lives have been even taken away upon ſpeculation: : 
there has been an inſtance, within the laſt five years, 
of one hundred and thirty too of them being thrown 
into the ſea, becauſe it was ſupp! ſed that by this 


trick, their value could be recover ed from the in- 
ſurers. 
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Bur if the ſhip ſhould arrive ſafe at its defi 
ed port, a circumſtance which does not always hap- 


pen, (for ſome have been blown up and many loſt) 


the wretched Africans do not find an alleviation of 


their ſorrow. Here they are again expoſed to fale. 


Here they are again ſubjected to the inſpection et 
other brutal receivers, who examine and treat them 


with an inhumanity, at which even avarice ſhould 
bluſh. To this mortifying circumſtance is added 


another, that they are picked out as the purchaſer 
pleaſes, without any conſideration whether the wiſe 
is ſeparated from her huſband, or the mother from 


her lon, and. if theſe cruel inſtances of ſeparation 
ſhould happen ; if relations when they find then. 


ſelves about to be parted ; ; ſhould. cling together: or 


if filial, conjugal, or parental affection, ſhould de. 


tain but a moment longer in each others arms, than 
theſe ſecond receivers ſhould think ſufficient, the laſk 


ly foren them from their embraces. 


Wr cannot cloſe our account of the treatment. 
which the wretched Aﬀr! icans under go while in the 


hands of the firſt receivers, without mentioning at 


inſtance of wanton bar barity, which happened ſome 


time ago, particularly as it may be inferted with 
propriety in the preſent place, and may give tt 
reader a better idea of the cruelties, to which the) 


are continually expoſed, than any that he maß 
havs 
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nave yet conceived. To avoid making a miſtake, 
we ſhall take the liberty that has been allowed us, 
and tranſcribe it from a little man ſcript account, 
with which we have been favoured by a perſon of 
the ſtricteſt integrity, and who was at that time in 
the place where the tranſaction happened. Not long 
« after” ſays he, (continuing his account) © the per- 
« petrator of a cruel murder committed in open day 
light, in the moſt public part of a town which was the 
« ſeat of government, eicaped every other notice than 
« the curſes of a ſew of the more humane witneſſes of 
his barbarity. An officer of a Guinea ſhip, who had 


the care of a number of new ſlaves, and was return- 


— 
_—_ 


ing from the ſale -yard to the veſſel with ſuch as re- 


.- 66 
- 


mained un{ fold, O. erved a ſtout fellow among them 
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rather ſlow in his motions which he thereſore quick- 


— 
Dl 


ened with his ratan. The ſlave ſoon afterwards fell 


- * 


down; and this being taken as a proof of his ſullen 


— 
— 


perverſe ſpirit, the enraged officer furiouſly repeated 
his blows till he expired at his feet. The brute 
cooly ordered ſome of the ſurviving ſlaves to carry 
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* the dead body to the water fide, where without any 4 
Ceremony or delay, being thrown into the ſea, the þ 
* tragedy was ſuppoſed to have been immediately fi- : b 
« niſhed by the not more inhuman ſharks with which | 9 
* the harbour then abounded. Theſe voracious fiſh iq 
* were ſuppoſed to have followed the veſſels from 1 


1 
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oy the coaſt of Africa, on which ten thouſand ſlaves 
F. £3 „ 
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+ were imported in that one ſeaſon, being allured bj 
te the ſtench, and daily ted by the dead carcaſes thrown 
1 over board on the voyage.“ 


Wurx the wretched A are conveyed to the 
plantations they are conſidered as beaſts of labuur, 
and are put to their reſpective work, having led in 
their own country a life of indolence and cafe, where 
the earth brings forth ſpontaneouſly the comforts of 
life, and ſpares frequently the toil and trouble of cul. 

tivation, they can hardly be expected to endure the 
drudgeries of lervitude. Calculations are according. 
ly made upon their lives. It is conjectured that if 
three in four ſurvive What 13 called the ſeaſoning, 
the bar gain 18 highly favourable. This ſeaſoning | 15 
ſaid to expire, when the two firſt years of their ſer. 
vitude are compleated. It is the time which an Aff. 
can mult take to be lo accuſtomed to the colony, as 
to be able to endure the common labour of a planta. 


tion; and to be put into the gang. At the end i 


this period, the calculations become verified, twenty 
thoutand of thoſe who are annually imported, dy. 
ing beſore the ſeaſoning 1 is over. This is ſurely an 
horrid and awful conſideration: and thus does it ap- 
pear, (and let it be remembered, that it is the loweſt 
calculation that has been ever made upon the fub- 


ject) that out of every annual ſupply that is ſhipped 


from the coaſt of Africa, forty thouſand lives are fe. 


gularly 
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are regularly expended, even before it can be ſaid, 


that there is really any additional ſtock tor the 


colonies. 


Wurx the ſeaſoning is over, and the furvivors 


are thus enabled to endure the uſual taik of ſlaves, 


they are conſidered as real and ſubſtantial luppi: E83. 
From this period therefore we thall deſcribe their ſi- 


tuation. 


Txry are ſummoned at five in the morning to he- 
gin their work. The work may be divided into two 


kinds, the culture ot the fields, and the collection 


of eras for cattle. nie lat is che moſt labori- 


ous and into !erable employment, as the gras com- 


monly is col lege d biade by blade, and is to be 


fetched frequ: -ntly twice a day at a confiderabie dif. 


tance from the plantation. In theſe two v.oumas 


tions they are jointly taken uv, with no other inter- 
miſſion than that of taking their ſubiiſlance twice, 


till nine at nicht. They then ſeparate for their re- 
ſpective huts, when they gather ſticks, prepare the 
Tupper, and attend their ſamilies. This employ 
them till midnight, when they go to reſt. Such 's 


their daily wa y of life for rather more than halt the 


year. They are /ixteen hours, including two inter- 

vals at meals, in the ſervice of their maſters. "Vacy 

are employed three afterwards in their own necefary 
concerns; 
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concerns; "foot only remain ſor wy and their day 
is finiſhed. 


Drina the remaining portion of the year, or the 


5 time of crop, the nature, as well as the time of their 


” employment, is conſiderably changed. The whole 
gang is generally divided into two or three bodies, 
One of theſe beſides the ordinary labour of the day, 
is kept in turn at the mills, that are conſtantly going 
during the wnole of the night. This is a dreadful 
encroachment upon their time of reit, which was be. 
fore too ſhort to permit them perſectly to refreſn their 
wearied limbs, and actually reduces their ſlecp, 2 
long as the ſeaſon laſts, to about three hours and & 
half a night upon a moderate computation. | Thoſe 
who can keep their eyes up during the nightly la- 
bour, and are willing to reſiſt the drouſineſs that is 
continually coming upon them, are preſently wort 
out, while ſome of thoſe who are overcome and who 
ſeed the mill between alleep and awake, ſuffer tor 
thus obeying the calls of nature by the lois of 2 
limb. In this manner they go on with little or 10 
reſpite from their work, till the crop ſeaſon is over, 


when the year (from the time of our firſt deſcription! 


is completed. 


To ſupport a life of ſuch unparalleled drudgery, 
we ſhould at leaſt expel to find that they were com. 
ſortably 
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fortably ewothed and plentitully fed. But ſad rovonſe! 


they have ſcarce a covering to defend themſelves 
againſt the inclemency of the night. Their provi- 
fons are frequently bad, and are always dealt out to 


them with ſuch a ſparing hand, that the means of a 
bare livelihood are not placed within the reach of 
ſour out of five of theſe unhappy people. It is a fact 

that many of the diſorders of the ſlaves are contracted 


rom eating the vegetables which their little Ipots 
produce, before they are ſuſſiciently ripe : a clear 
indication, that the calls of hunger are fr equently 0 


prelling, as not to ſuffer them to wait, till they can 


really enjoy them. 


Tars ſituation, of a want of the common necef. 
faries of life, added to that of hard and continual la- 
bour, muſt be ſufficiently painful of itſelf. How 
then mutt the pain be ſharpened, if it be accompa- 
ned with ſeverity! if an unfortunate ſlave does not 


come into the field e- cactly at the appointed time, it 
drooping with lickne!3 or fatigue, he appears to 


work unwillingly, or if the bundle of grais that he 


has been collecting, appears too {mall in the eve of 
the overſeer, he is equally ſure of experiencing the 


whip. This inſtrument eraſes the ſkin, and cuts out 
mall portions of the fleſh at almoſt every ſtroke; 


and is 0 frequently applyed, that the mark of it 18 


all day long in the ears of thoſe, who are in the vi- 
cinity 
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cinity of the plantations. This ſeverity of maſters 


or managers, to their ſlaves, which is conſidered 


only as common diſcipline, is attended with bad ef. 


fects. It enables them to behold inſtances of cruelty 
without commiſeration, and to be guilty of them 

; without remorſe. Hence thoſe many acts of delibe. 
rate mutilation, that have taken place on the ſlighteſ 


occaſions : hence thoſe many acts of inferior, though 
thocking barbarity, that have taken place without 
any occaſion at all: the very ſlitting of ears has been 
conſidered as an operation, 1o perſectly devoid of 


pain, as to have been performed for no other reaſon 
| than that for w hich a brand is {ſet upon cattle as 
mark of n 


? 


Bur this Tp not the only effect, which this ſeverity 
produces: for while it hardens their hearts, and 


makes them inſenſible of the miſery of their fellow 


creatures, .it begets a turn for wanton cruelty. As 


a proof of this, we ſhall mention one, among tit 
many inſtances that occur, where ingenuity has been 
exerted in contriving modes of torture. © An iron 


$4 -ofiin, with holes in It, was kept by A certain Co- 


loniſt, as an auxiliary to the laſn. In this the 
poor victim of the maſter's reſentment was in. 
« cloſed, and placed ſuficiently near a fire, to oh 
« cahon extreme pain, and conſequently ſhrieks and 


“ groans, until the revenge of the maſter was ſatiated, 
zwithou 
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« without any other inconvenience on his part, than 


« temporary ſuſpenſion of the flave's labour, 
« Had he been flogged to death or his limbs mu- 
« tilated, the intereſt of the brutal tyrant wouid have 
« ſuffered a more irreparable loſs. _ . 


« In mentioning. this inſtance, we do not mean 
« to inſinuate that it is common. We know that 
« it was reprobated by many. All that we would 
* infer from it 1s, that where men are habituated 
to a ſyſtem of ſeverity, they become wano!:!y 
© cruel, and that the mere toleration of ſuch an 
« inſtrument of torture, in any country, is a clear 
« indication that this wretched claſs of men do not 
« there enjoy the protecſ ion of any laws, that may 
"of pan to have been enacted in their favour.” 


SUCH then is the ara e of the unfor- 


tunate Africans, They are beaten and tortured 


at diſcretion. They are badly cloathed. They 
are miſerably fed. Their drudgery is inten'e and 
inceſſant, and their reſt ſhort. For ſcarcely are 


their heads reclined, ſcarcely have their bodies a 


relpite from the labour of the day, or the cruel 
land of the overleer, but they are ſummoned to 
renew their ſorrows. In this manner they go on 
from year to year, in a ſiate of the loweſt degrada- 
tion, without a ſingle law to protect them, without 
the poſſibility of redrets, without a hope that their 

+ "HHS Ff ſituation 
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fituation will bs changed, unleſs death bout ter. 
' minate the ſcene. il 


i. The OR Outang. 


Tur Orang Outang, according to the opinion of 
the Indians, is a wild man of the ſame genus as 
other men, though conſtituting a very different ſpe⸗ 
cies. From the carlieſt ages, the Aſiatics have 
had opportunities of ſtudying theſe ſingular beings; 
perhaps they have had bad ſucceſs: but we muſt 


acknowledge, the European opinion is not very de- 


ciſive, when it claſſes them with monkies, from lav. 
ing ſeen only a very ſmall number, fingularly young 
or in a ſtate of ſlavery. While endeavouring to 
afford information on this ſubject, I ſhall chiefly 
_ confine mylelf, without adopting any ſyſtem, to a 
relation of the facts I collected in the illand of 
Sumatra, whether I was ſent in 1767. 

Ir appears that the Orang Outang is now only 
to be found in ſome parts of Africa, and the large 
iſlands to the eaſt of India. From the enquiries 
made, I may venture to ſay, that he is no longer t0 
be ſeen in the Peninſula on this ſide of the Ganges, 
and, likewiſe, that he is become very rare in the 
countries where he ſtill propagates. Has this race 
| 5 then 


* 
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then been confounded with le deſtroyed by 
them, or devoured by wild beaſts? circumſtances 
gave me an opportunity of obſerving one of theſe 
ambiguous beings that had been lately caught ; and 


the obſervations I made on his proportions, and 


phyſica! and moral Babitudes, will, I have no doubt, 


be wilitngl 7 received, I learned alſo ſome parti- 
culars from the aniwers which others, at that time, 


made to * e 


Tas Man of the Woods was four feet eight 


inches high (Frens! a+ a yellowith tint prevailed in 


his eyes, which were b ack, ſmall, and confined ; 
and though ſomething haggard, indicated inquietude, 


embarrallment, and chagrine, rather than terocity ; 


his mouth was very large, the bones of the noſe not 
«ceedingly prominent, and thoſe of the cheeks, on 


the contrary, near the temples, very projecting; the 


relemblance and conformation of the bones of the 
head, altogether, were little different from the, ſame 


parts in many Tartars and Negroes : Though he 
did not appear very old, his face was a little wrink- 


led, his eſh colour was a brown, or tawny white; 


kis head of hair, ſome inches only! in length, was of 


a dark brown, as well as the hair on the other parts 


of his body ; and, which beſides, was thicker on 
his back than in front ; he had very little beard ; his 
breaſt Was tolerably broad ; his buttocks not very 
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fleſhy, his thighs ſhort, and his legs crooked. Theis 
laſt defects, in proportion, when compared to ours, 
are, in part, found among various people, and ſeem 
to reſult from their manner of living, from crouching 
on their hams, and from their being carried in their 
infancy on the backs or hips of their mother. His 
great toes, though not ſo much ſeparated from his 
other toes as thoſe of monkies, were enough ſo, to 
give him great facility at gripping or ſeizing. This 
alſo is either one of the vices, or an advantage in the 
conformation common to many men in theſe coun. 
tries, who climb a tree or a rope prectiely after the 
lame manner, 


I navr never had an opportunity of ſeeing the 
Orang Outang, except crouching or ſtanding ; but 
though, as I was informed, he walks habitually up- 
right, he takes advantage, in his ſtate of liberty, of 
hands and feet, when he wants to run, or leap a 
ditch. It may be this kind of exerciſe, perhaps, 
which contributes to keep the arms ſo very long, 
for the ends of his fingers reach almoſt to his knees, 


As to the formation of the ſounds by which they 


made themſelves be underſtood, I confeſs I could 
not obtain any thing like a preciſe idea. The in- 
flividual I obſerved occaſſonally gave a deep and a 
prolonged ligh; and, at other times, a kind of in. 
ternal 


te 
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ternal ery was heard; but this was only when he 
was ſeized or ill treated. The modulations of his 
voice ſeemed chiefly to exprels e lafſitude 
or grief 


I coxrzss I find nothing improbable, in the opin- 
jon, which founded upon certain characteriſtic re- 
ſemblances of conſan guinity, perceives the laſt order 
of the human ſpecies } in theſe, at leaſt doubtful, be- 
ings: and, in fact what. to this day is the Laplander, 


the ſavage of ſome new diſcovered countries, or e- 
ven the negro, the ancient inhabitant of interior 
Africa, They do, at preſent, what they always have 


done, vegetate. Thus may we not ſuppo'e, a race, 
though more or leſs hairy, which difference is 
purely accidental, a little more groſsly organized ? 


lis faculties muſt, con! equently, become ſomething 


lefs active. I pretend not to determine; but if un- 


loreleen and compulſive accidents had not hindered 


me from purchaſing the fubje& I have mentioned, 
perhaps, by granting him the appearance of liberty 


and ſociety, and treating him with gentlenets and 
prevention, I might poſſibly have acquired ſome 
fads concerning the nature and degree of periection 5 


to o which the race might be brought. 


T cannot, however, accede to the opinion of ſome | 


Tavellers, who have imagined they perceived] in the 


Orang 
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Orang Outang certain impreſſions and cuſtoms, which 
from motives of conveniency, utility, and imita. 
tion, have from time immemorial, been adopted by 
poliſhed nations. They have ſeemed ſurprized too 
at certain acts, which, according to them, afford every 
appearance of a modeſt and ſhy baſhfulneſs among 
the females. Is it aſtoniſhing that ſuch habits have 
been obſerved in a ſtate of ſervitude ? It only proves 
they are fictitious, and the eſſect of education. They 
have always lived abſolutely naked; hence all theſe 
conjectures concerning ſhame or pudency, cannot 
have any real foundation. es - 


Tas Orang Outang poſſeſs 2 ſavage ferceneſs, 
but he does not appear to be wicked, and ſeems 
quickly to underſtand his maſter's commands: but 
5 diſdaining to propagate in ſlavery, it is acknowledged 
his character cannot really ſubmit to that ſtate. He 
continually cheriſhes a ſtrong uneaſlineſs and pro- 
found melancholy, which bring on a kind of conſump- 
tion or maraſmades, which ſoon terminates his days. 
The Indians toid me this, and I found the fact con- 
: firmed by the example of the individual of which! 
have ſpoken. 


A Ujeful Arts, 


Sour uſeful arts muſt be nearly coeval with the hu- 
man race; for food, cloathing, and habitation, even 
. in 
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n their original ſimplicity, require ſome art. Many 


other arts are of ſuch antiquity as to place the inven- 


tors beyond the reach of tradition. Several have gra- 


tually crept into exiſtence, without an inventor. The. 
| buſy mind however, accuſtomed to a beginning in 


things cannot reſt till it find or imagine a beginning 
| toevery art. Bacchus is ſaid to have invented wine; 


and Staphylus the mixing water with wine; the bow 
and arrow are aſcribed by tradition to Scythos, fon 
of Jupiter, though E weapon all the world over. 
Spinning is fo uleſul, that it muſt be honoured with, 


ſome illuſtrious inventor : it was aſcribed by the 


Eyyptians to their goddeſs Ifis; by the Greeks to 


Minerva; by the Peruvians to Mamma Ella, wife 
to their firſt ſovereign Mango Capac ; and by the 
Chineſe to the wife of their emperor Yao, Mark 


here by the way a connection of ideas; ſpinning is 
a female occupation, and it muſt have had a female 


inventor *, 


* The Illinois are induſtrious above all their American 


neighbours, Their women are neat-handed : they ſpin the 


"ool of their horned cattle, which 1s as fine as that of Englith 


lheep, The ſtuffs made of it are dyed black, yellow, or red, 
and cut into garments ſewed with roe-buck finews. After 
drying the finews in the ſun, and beating them, they draw out 


threads as white and ane as any that are made of flax, but 


much tougher. 


In 
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1* the hunter-ſtate, men are wholly employed up- 
on the procuring food, clothing, habitation, and 
other neceſſaries; and have no time nor zeal for 
ſtudying conveniences. The eale of the ſhepherd. 
Rate aftords both time and inclination for uſeful arts, 
which are greatly promoted by numbers who are re. 
| lieved by agriculture from bodily labour; the lol 
by gradual improvements in huſhandry, affords plen- 
ty with leſs labour than at firſt; and the ſurplus 
hands are employed, firſt, in uſeful arts, and, next, 
in thoſe of amuſement. Arts accordingly make the 
quickeſt progreſs in a fertile ſoil, which produces 
plenty with little labour. Arts flouriſhed early in 
Egypt and Chaldea, countries extremely fertile. 


Wr men, who originally lived in caves like 
ſome wild animals, began to think of a more com- 
modious habitation, the firſt houſes were extremely 
ſimple; witneſs thoſe of the Canadian ſavages, than 
which none can be more ſimple, even at preſent. 
Their houſes, ſays Charlevoix, are built with le 
art, neatnets, and ſolidity, than thoſe of the beavers; 
having neither chimneys nor windows: a hole only i 
left in the roof for admitting light and emitting imoke. 
That hole muſt be ſtopped when it rains or inows 
and, of courſe, the fire is put out,that the inhabi- 
tants may not be ſtifled with ſmoke. To have 
paſſed ſo many ages in that manner without think- 
— 


| RR. 


a 
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ing of any improvement, ſhows how greatly men 


are influenzed by cu tom. The blazks of Jamaica 
are ſtill more rude in their buildings: their huts are 
erected without even a hole in th2 roof; and, as- 


cordingly, at home chey breath nothing bat ſmoke. | 


Revence produced early hoſtile weapons. The 


club and the dart are obvious inventions : not ſo the 
bow and arrow; and for that rea'on it is not ea'y 
to ſay how that weapon came to be univerſal. As 


iron differs from other metals, bein ſei dom found 


pure, it was a late diſcovery: at the ſiege of Troy, 


ſpears, darts, and arrows, were headed with bra 8. 


Meneſtheus, who ſucceeded Theſeus 1 in the kingdom 


of Athens, and led fifty ſhips to the ſiege of Troy, 
was reputed the firſt who marſhalled an army in 


battle. array. Inſtruments of defen:ze are made ne- 


ceſſary by thoſe of offence. Trunks of trees in— 
terlaced with branches, and ſupported with earth, 


made the firſt fortifications; to which fucceeded a 


wall finiſhed with a parapet for ſhooting arrows at 
beliegers. As a parapet covers but hali of the body, 
holes were left in the wall from pace to ſpace, no 
larger than to glve paſſage to an Arrow. Beſiegers 
had no remedy but to beat down the wall : a batter- 
ing ram was firſt uſed by Pericles the Athenian, and 


perteted by the Carthaginians at the ſiege of Gades. 


To oppoſe that formidable mazhine, the wall was 


You; 1.- 8 


8 | built 
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built with advanced parapets for throwing flone 
and fire upon the enemy, which kept him at a di. 
tance. A wooden booth upon wheels, and puſhed 
clo'e to the wall, ſecured the men who wrought the 
battering ram. This invention was rerdered inef. 
fectual, by ſurrounding the wall with a deep and 
broad ditch. Beſiegers were reduced to the neceſ. 
fity of inventing engines for throwing ſtones and ja. 

velins upon thoſe who occupied the advanced par. 
apets, in order to give opportunity for filling up 
the ditch ; and ancient hiſtories expatiate upon the 
powerful operation of the catapulta and baliſta. 
Theſe engines ſuggeſted a new invention for defence; 
inſtead of a circular wall, it was built with liert 
angles like the teeth ofa ſaw, in order that one part 
might flank another. That form of a wall was at. 
terwards improved, by railing round towers upon 
the ſalient angles; and the towers were improved 


by making them {quare. The ancients had no 0c 


caſion for any form more complete, being ſufficient 
for deſending ag ainſt all the miſſile weapons at that 
time known. The invention of cannon require a 
| variation in military architecture. The firſt can. 
nons were made ot iron bars, forming a Concave 
cylinder, united by rings of copper. The firſt can- 
non: balls were of ſtone, which required a very large 
aperture. A cannon was reduced to a maler ſize, 
by uling iron for balls inſtead of ſtone ; and that de 

„ . ſtryQuve 
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frudtive engine was cerfetthd by making it of caſt 
metal. To reſiſt its force, baſtions were invented, 


ho-n-works, orown- works, half moons, &c. &c.; and 


military archite dure became a ſyſtem, governed by 
prin2'ples and general rules. But all in vain: it 
5 indecd produced fortifications that have made 


es horrid'y bloody; but artillery. at the ſame 
has been carried to ſuch perſection, and the 
art of attack fo improved, that no fortification, it is 
tought, can be rendered in pregpable. The only 
inprernzble defence, is good neighbourhood among 


weak prises, ready to unite whenever one of 


dem is attazked by a ſuperior force. And nothing 


tends more effectually to promote ſuch union, than 


conſlant experience that ortiſications cannot ber re- | 


lied on. 


Wi. Ta re pet to naval are hitecture, he firt vel 


ſels were beams joined together, and covered with 


plans, puſhed along with poles in ſhallow water, 


and in deep water drawn by animals on the fore. 


To the" e ſucceeded trunks of trees cut hollow, 


terme! by the Gr geeks monox „let. The next were 
plan Is joined together in ferm of a wonoxy le. The 


thought of imitating a 2 fiſh ady anced military archi- 


te-ture. A prow was conſtructed in imitation of 
| a2 | O ; . 3 N . 3 6 
the he ad, a ſtern with a moveable helm in imitation 


of ihe tail, and Oars in imitation Ol ws Ens. Sails 
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were at loſt added; which invention was {© early, 
that the contriver is unknown. Betore the year 


1 Hiſtory of the 


154.5, Inips of war in England had no port-holes 


for guns, as at preſent: they had only a few can. 


non . on the up 8 deck. 


Wars Homer compoſed his poems, at leaf dur. 


ing the Trojan war. the Greeks had not acquire 
the art of gelding cattle : they eat the fleſh of bull; 
and of rams. Kings and princes killed and cooked 
their victuals : ſpoons, forks, table-cloths, napkins, 


were unknown. They fed ſitting, the cuſtom of re. 


clining upon beds being aiterward copied from Alia; 
ard, like other ſavages, they were great caters. At 


the time mentioned they had no chimneys, nor 


candles, nor lamps. Torches are frequently men- 


tioned by Homer, but lamps never: a va'e was pla- 
ced upon a tripod, in which was burnt dry wood for 
giving light. Locks and keys were not common at 
that time. Bundles were ſecured with ropes in- 
tricately combined; and hence the famous Gor: 
dian knot. Shoes and ſtockings were not early 


known among them, nor buttons, nor ſaddles, nor 
ſtirrups. Plutarch reports, that Gracchus cauſed 
ſtones to be erected along the high ways leading 
from Rome, for the convenience of mounting 2 


horſe; for at that time ſtirrups were unknown in 


Rome, though an obvious invention. Linen ic 


ſhiris 


| Piſa. 
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ſhirts was not uſed in Rome for many years aſter 
the government became deſpotic. Even fo late as 


the tes N it was not e in 8 2 


were reputed. to by the fr wh co: Sed old and 
filver money. This was probably aſter the Trojan 
war; for during that war the Greeks and Trojans 
trafficked by bart er, as Homer relates: Priam weicks | 
out the ten talents of gold which were che ranſom 


of his ſon's body. 


TxaLrs, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Gree-e, 


about fix hundred years before Chriſt, inventec he 
following method for meaſuring the height of an 


Egyptian pyramid. He watched the progreſs of the 
fun, till his body and its ſhadow were of the 
fame length, and at that inſtant meaſured the ſhad- 


ow of the pyramid, which conſequently gave its 


height. Amaſis King of Egypt, preſent at the 
operation, thought it a wonderful effort of genius; 
and the Greeks admired it highly. Geomeiry 


muſt have been in its cradle at that time. Anaxim- 


ander, ſome ages before Chriſt, made the firſt map 


of the earth, as far as then known. About the end 
of the thirteenth century, ſp-Qacles for aſſiſting the 
echt were invented by Alexander Spina, a ana of 
So uſeful an invention cannot be too much 


extolled. At a period of life when the judgment 
is 
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is in maturity, and reading is of great benefit, the 
eyes begin to grow dim. One cannot help pitying 


the condition of bookiſh men beſore that! Invention, 


many of whom mult have had their firht orea:ly 


_ impaired, while their appetite lor reading Was in 


vigour. 

Tux origin and progreſs of writing make a cap. 
ital article in the hiſtory of arts. To write, or, 
in other words, to exhibit thoughts to the eye. was 
early attempted in Egypt by Hieroglyphics. Put 


theſe were not confined to Egypt: figures com- 
poſed of painted feathers were u ed in Mexico to 
_ expre's ideas; and by ſuch figures Afontezuna 
received intelligence of the Spaniſh invoſion 

Peru, the only arithmetical figures known were 
knots of various colours, which ſerved to cal. vp 


accounts. The ſecond ſtep naturally in the propre's 
of the art of writing, is, to repreſent each word by 
a mark, termed a letter; which is the Chine'e way 


of writing : they have about 11,000 of theie marks 
Or letters in common uſe; and, in matters of cien e, 
they employ to the number of 60,000. Our way 


is far more eaſy and commodious : inſtead of marks 
or letters for words, which are infinite, we repre- 
ſent by marks or letters, the articulate ſounds dat 


compoſe words : theſe ſounds exceed not thirty 


number; and coniequently the ſame number of 
| miarks 
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marks or letters are {ufficient for writing. It was 
a lucky movement to pa's at one ſtep from hiero- 
ol phics, the molt imperfect mode of writing, to 
letters repreſenting ſounds, the moſt perfect; for 
there is no appcarance that the Chineſe mode was 
ever practiſed in this part of the world. With us, 
tue learning to read is lo eaſy as to be acquired in 
childhood; and we are ready for the ſcienc2s as ſoon 
as the mind is ripe for them: the Chineſe mode, 
on the contrary, is an unſ{urmountable- obſtruction 
to knowledge; becauſe, it being the work of a 
lifctim2 to read with ea'e, no time remains for 


ſtudving the ſciences. Our caſe was in ſome mea- 


„ ſure the fame at the reſtoration of learning : e 
b quired an age to be familiarized with Greck and 
; Lat; and too little time remained for gathering 

2 kno edge from books compoſed in theſe ! languages. 

5 


The Chee ſtand upon a more equa za! footing with 
reſpect to arts; for theſe may be acquired by im. 
ation or oral infiruRtion, without boos. 

tation or oral in! , 


C 

, Taz art of writing with letters repreſenting 
1 ſounds, is of all inventions the moit important, and 
5 the leaſt obvious. The way of writing in China 
e- makes ſo naturally the ſecond ſtep in the progreſs 
at ol the art, that our good fortune in ſtumbling upon 
, a way 0 muzh more perfect cannot be ſufficiently 
0 


aired, When lo it we are indebted tor our ſupe- 


riority 
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riority in lata above the: Chiets, Their way 


of writing will tor ever continue an unſurmount. 
able obſtruction to ſcience ; for it is fo rivetted 


by inveterate practice, that the difficulty would not 
be greater to make them change their language 
than their letters. Hieroglyphics were a fort of 
_ writing, ſo miſerably imperfect, as to make every 


improvement welcome ; but as the Chineſe make 


a tolerable ſhift with their own letters, they never 
dream of any improvement. Hence it may he 
pronounced with great certainty, that in China, the 
ſciences, though {till in inſancy, will never arrive 


at maturity. 


Turn is no appearance that writing was known 


in Greece fo early as the time of Homer; for in 


none ct his works is there any mention of it. This, 


it is true, is but negative evidence; but negative 
evidence muſt always command our aſſent, where 


no poſitive evidence ſtands in oppoſition. If it was 


known, it muſt have been newly introduced, and 


wed probably to record laws, religious precepts, or 


other ſhort compoſitions. Cyphers invented in 
Hindoſtan, were brought into France from Arabia 
about the end of the tenth century. The art of 


printing made a great revolution in learning. In 


the davs of William the Conqueror, books were 
extremely ſcarce. Grace Counteſs of Anjou p_ 
FS 
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70 a0erllect on of ho . two. hund red ſheep, a 
quarter of wheat, another of rye, and a third ot mil- 
let, beſide a number of martre ſkins, 


Hu5BANDRY made : a progreſs from Egypt to 
Greece, and from Afﬀric to Italy. NM ago, a Car: ha- 
ginian general, compo ed twenty eight books u upon 
hulbandry, which were tranſlated into Lat! n by order 
of the Roman ſenate. From thele fine and fertile 
countries, it made its way to colder and leſs kindly 
climates. According to that progreſs, agriculture 
muſt have been praiſed more early in France than 
in Britain; and yet the Engliſh, at prelent, make a 
greater figure in that art than the French, infer; iority 
in ſoil and climate notwithſtanding. Before huf- 
bandry became an art in thenorthern parts of Europe, 
the French nobleſſe had deſerted the country, fond 
of ſoc; iety in a town-lite. Landed gentlemen in 
| England, more rough, and delighting more in hunt- 
ing and other country amuſements, found leiture to 
practiſe agriculture. Skill in that art proceeded from 
them to their tenants, who now proſecute huſbandry 
with ſucceſs, though their landlords have generally 
betaken the mlelves to a town- life. 


3 Cæſar invaded "MY agriculture was 
unknown in the inner parts: the inhabitants fed 
upon milk and fleſh, and were clothed with ſkins. 

Vor. I. r Hollialhed, 
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Hollinſhed, who wrote in the period of Queen F. 


lizabeth, deſcribes the rudeneis of the preceding 


generation in the arts of life: “ There were very 
„few chimneys even in capital towns: the fire 
« was laid to the wall, and the ſmoke iſfued out at 
« the roof, or door, or window. The houſes were 
„ wattled and plaſtered over with clay; and all the 


furniture and utenſils were of wocd. The peeple 


« {pt on ſtraw-pallets, with a log of wood for x 
&« pillow.” Henry II. of France, at the mar. 
riage of the Ducheſs of Savoy, wore the firlt ſilk 


ſtockings that were made in France. Cucen E. 


lizabeth, the third year of her reign, received ina 


preſent a pair of black ſilk knit ſtockings ; and Dr. 


Howel reports, that ſhe never wore cloth hole 


any more. Before the conqueſt, there was a timber 
bridge upon the Thames between London and 
Southwark, which was repaired by King William 


Rufus, and was burnt by accident in the reign ot 


Henry II. ann. 1176. At that time a ſtone bridge 
in place of it was projected. but not fin ſhed till we 
year 1212. The bridge of Notre- Dame over the 
Seine! in Paris, was firſt ol wood. It fell down anno 


1499; and, as there was not in France a man who 


would undertake to rebuild it of ſtone, an Italian 
cordelier was employed whoſe name was Focunde, | 
the ſame upon whom Sanazarius made the follon- 


in g pune 
Juan 
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Jocondus geminurm impoſuit thi, Sequan, pontem ; 
Hunc tu jure poies dicere bonti ice m. 


To Genoeſe, Stephen Turquet ad Bartholomew 
Narres, laid in the 1536 the foundation of the fi'k 


manufacture at Lyons. The art of making gla's 
was imported from France into Fnęland nr. 674 


for the u'e of monaſteries. Glaſs windows in private 


hon'es were rare even in che twelfth Century, and ned 


to bz great luxury. King Edward III. invited tliree 


clock- makers of Delft in Holland to ſettle in En gland. 
In the former part of the reign of Henry VIII. there 
did not grow in England cabbage, car rots, turnip, 


or other edible root ; and it has been noted, that even 
Queen C atharine herſelf could not command a falad 
for dinner, till the King brought over a cardener 
from the Netherlands. About the ſame time, the ar- 


tichoke, the apricot, the damaſk ro'e, made their 


arit appearance in England. Turkeys, carps, and 
hops, were firſt known there in the year 1524. 
The currant. ſhrub was brought from the iſland of | 
Zant, ann. 14833 and in the year 1540, cherry- 


trees from Fla: ders were firſt planted in Kent. 


It was in the year 1563 that knives were firſl made 
in England. Pocket-watches were brought there 
from Germany ann. 1577. About the year 1580, 
coaches were introduced ; before which time Queen 
Eli-abeth, on public occaſions, rode behind her 
chamberlain. A. ſaw-mill was 5 erected Near London 


—— ann. 1633. 
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ann. 1633, but afterward detholifiied: that it might 
not deprive the labouring poor of employment, 


How crude was the ſcience of politics even in that 


late age ? Collee-houſes were opened in London no 


— 


fooner than the year 1652 82. 


 ProPLE who are ignorant of weights and meaſures. 
fall upon odd ſhifts to ſupply the defect. Howel Dha 
Prince of Wales, who died in the year 948, was 2 


capital lawgiver. One of his laws is, © Tf any one 


« kill or ſteal the cat that guards the Prince's granary, 
„he ſorſeits a milch ewe with her lamb ; or as much 


« wheat as will cover the cat when ſuſpended by the 


« tail, the head touching the ground.” By the lame 
lawgiver a ſine of twelve cows is enacted for a rape 
committed upon a maid, eighteen for a rape upon 2 


matron. If the fact be proved after being denied, 
the criminal ſor his falſity pays as many ſhillings 
as will cover the woman's poſteriors. The meaſure 


of the mid ſtream for ſalmon among our forefathers 


is not lets riſible. It is, that the mid ſtream ſhall be 


ſo wide as that a ſwine may turn itſelf in it, without 


touching either ſide with its ſnout or tail. 


Tur negroes of the kingdom of Ardrah, in Guinea, 


have made great advances in arts. Their towns, 
for the moſt part, are fortified, and connected by 
great roads, Keep. in good repair. Deep canals from 


river | 
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tiver to river are commonly filled with canoes, ſor 


pleaſure ſome, and many for buſineſs. The valleys 


are pleaſant, producing wheat, millet, yams, po- 


tatoes, lemons, oranges, cocoanuts, and dates. 
The marſhy grounds near the ſea are drained ; and 
falt is made by evaporating the ſtagnating water. 


| Galt is carried to the inland countries by the great | 


canal of Ba, where numberleſs c Canoes are daily ſeen 
going with ſalt, and returning with gold an or ocher 
commodities, 95 


IV all countries where the people are barbarous 
and illiterate, the progreſs of arts is wofully ſlow. 


It is vouched by an old French poem, that the 


virtues of the loadſtone were known in France be- 
fore the 1180. The mariners compa's was exhib- 
ited at Venice ann. 1260 by Paulus Venetus, 
as his own invention. John Goya of Amalphi Was 
the firſt who, many years afterward, uſed it in navi- 
ration ; and allo paſſed for being the inventor. 
Thourh it was uſed in China for navi igation long 
before it was known in Europe, yet to this day it 
is not fo perſe& as in Europe. Inſtead of ſuſpending 
it in order to make it act freely, it is placed upon 
a bed of ſand, by which every motion of the ſhip | 
diſturbs its operation. Hand-mills, termed querns, 
were early uſed for grinding corn ; and when corn 
came to be raiſed in greater quantity, horſe-mills 


ſucceeded. _ 


my, 2 
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ſucceeded. Water-mills for grinding corn are de. 
{ſcribed by Vitruvius. Wind mills were known in 
Greece and in Arabia as early as the ſeventh cen- 


tury ; and yet no mention is made of them in Italy 
till the fourteenth century. That they were not 


known in England in the reign of Henry VIII. appears 
from a houſehold- book of an Earl of Northumber: 


land, cotemporary with that King, ſtating an allow. 


ance for three mill-horſes, * two to draw in the 


„mill, and one to carry ſtuff to the mill and fro,” 
 Water-mills for corn muſt in England have been 
ol a later date. The ancients had mirror-glaſſes, 


and employed gla's to imitate cryſtal vaſes and 


goblets: yet they never thought of uling it in win. 
Cows. In the thirteenth century, the Venetians were 


the only people who had the art of making cryſtal 
glaſs for mirrors. A cock that ſtrikes the hour 
was unknown in Europe till the end of the twelith 


century. And hence the cuſtom of employing men 
to proclaim the hours during night, which to this 
day continues in Germany, Flanders, and England. 
Galileo was the firſt who conceived an idea that a 


pendulum might be uſeful for meaſuring time ; and 
Hughens was the firſt who put the idea in execution, 
by making a pendulum clock. Hook, in the year 
1660, invented a ſpiral ſpring for a watch, though 
2 watch was far from being a new invention. Paper 


was made no earlier than the ſourteenth century; and 
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the invention of printing was a century later. Silk 
manufactures were long eſtabliſhed in Grecce before 
fik-worms were introduced there. The manufac- 
turers were provided with raw ſilk from Perſia: but 
that commerce being frequently interrupted by war, 

two monks, in the reign of Juſtinian, brought eggs 
of the filk worm from Hindoſtan, and taught their 
countrymen the method of managing them. The 
art of reading made a very flow Progre:ts. To en- 
courage that art in England, the capital puniſhment 
for murder was remitted, if the criminal could but 
read, which in law language is termed benefit of clergy. 

One would imagine that the art muſt have had a 
very rapid progreſs when ſo greatly favoured: but 
there is a ſignal proof of the contrary ; for ſo mall 
an edition of the Bible as fix hundred copies. tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
not wholly ſold off in three years. The people of 
England muſt have been profoundly ignorant in 
(Queen Elizabeth's time, when a forged clauſe ad- 
ced to the twentieth article of the Engliſh creed 
palled unnoticed till about forty years ago *, The 


Emperor | 


In the 20 100 Elizabeth. anno 1597, confirming the 
thirty-nine articles of the church of Eng land, theſe articles 
are not engroſſed, but referred to as compriſed in a printed 
book, entitled, Articles agreed to by the whole clergy in the con- 
woeaton holden at London 1562. The forged clauſe is, © The 

STOR 1 church 
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Emperor Rodolphus, anno 1281, appointed all pub. 
lic acts to be written in the German language, in. 
ſtead of Latin as formerly. This was imitated in 
France, but not till the year 1539. In Scotland to 
this day charters, ſeiſins, precepts of Clare conftat, 


progreſs of arts. In the beginning of the fiſteenth 
1 century, they were totally ignorant of that coaſt be. 
1 Fond Cape Non, 28 deg. north latitude. In 1410, 
the celebrated Prince Henry of Portugal fitted out a 
| fleet for diſcoveries, which proceeded along the coal 
l. to Cape Bojadore in 26 deg. but had not courage to 
double it. In 1418 Triſtan Vaz diſcovered the iſland 
Porto Santo; and the year after, the iſlazd Madeira 


"| and ſome other land-titles, continue to be in Latin; 

1 1 or rather in a ſort of jargon. Ignorance is the mo- 

1 ther of devotion, to the church and to lawyers. 

1 Tu diſcoveries of the Portugueſe in the welt 

#1 coaſt of Africa, is a remarkable inſtance of the flow 
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with reſpect to matters of faith. In the fame year 1571, the 
| articles were printed both in Latin and Engliſh, | preciſely as 
14 5 in the year 1562. But ſoon after came out ſpurious editions, 
| in which the {aid clauſe was toifted into the twentieth article, 
1 1 and continues ſo to this day. A forgery ſo impudent would not 
paſs at preſent; and its ſucceſs ſhows great 1gnorance in the 
| people of England at that period, 
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was diſcovered. In 1439 a Portugueſe captain doub- 


ed Cape Bojadore ; and the next year the Portugue'e 
reached Cape Blanco, lat, 20 deg. In 1445 Nuna 
Triſtan doubled Cape Verd, lat. 140 40. In 1448 


Don Gonzallo Vallo took poſſeſſion of the Azoras. 


In the 1449 the iſlands of Cape Verd were diſcovercd 
for Don Henry. In the 1471 Pedro d'Eſcovar. diſ- 
covered the iſland St. Thomas and Prince's iſland. 

In 1484 Diego Cam diſcovered the kingdom of 
Congo. In 1486 Bartholemew Diaz, emp! loyed by 
John II. of Portugal, doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, which he called Cabo Torment io, from the 
tempeſtuous weather he found 3 in the pailage = 


Monk arts have been invented by Accident than by | 
inveſtigation. The art of porcelain is more intricat 
than that of glas. The Chineſe, however, have oof, 
ſeſſed the former many ages, without knowing any 
thing of the latter till they were taught by Eu- 
ropeans. CD 5 


Tax exertion of national ſpirit upon any particular 


art, promotes activity to proſecute other arts. The 


Romans, by conſtant ſtudy, came to excel in the 
art of war, which led them to improve upon other 
arts. Having in the progre's of fociety acquired 

lome degree of taſte and poliſh, a talent for writing 
vroke forth. Nevius compoſed in verſe feven books 


Vor. I. „ 1 1 


of 
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of he Punic war, bel des comedies, rep'ete wi 
bitter raillery againſt the nobility. Ennius wrote 
annals ard an epic poem, Lucius Andronicus vas 
the father of dramatic poetry in Rome. Pacuvius 
wrote tragedies. Plautus and Terence wrote com. 
edies. Lucihus compoled fatires, which Cicero e. 
ſteems to be light, and void of erudition. Fabius 
Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, Piſo Frugi, Valerius An. 
tias, and Cato, were rather annaliſts than hiſtorians, 
confining themſelves to naked facts, ranged in order 
of time. The genius of the Romans for the fine arts 
was much inflamed by Greek learning, when free 
intercourſe between the two nations was opened. 
Many of thoſe who made the greateſt figure in the 
Roman ſlate commenced authors, Caſar, Cicero, &&. 
Sylla compoſed memoirs of his own tranſaQions, 1 a 
work much eſteemed in the days of Plutarch. 
Tur progreſs of art dd fails to be rapid, when 
a people happen to be rouſed out of a torpid ſtate 
by ſome fortunate change of circumſtances : prof 
perity contraſted” with former abaſement, gives to 
the mind a ſpring, which is vigorouſly exerted in 
every new purſuit. The Athenians made no figure 
under the tyranny of Piſiſtratus; but upon regain'ns 
freedom and independence, they became heroes 


Miletus, a Greek city of Ionia, being deſtroyed by | 


the King of Perſia, and the inhabitants made ſlaves 
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the Atheni ans, deeply affected with the miſery of 


their brethren, boldly” attacked the King in his own 


gominions, and burnt the city of Sardis. | In leſs 
than ten years after, they gained a ſignal victory over 
him at Marathon; and under Themiſtocles, made 
head againſt a prodigious army, with which Xerxes 
threatened utter ruin to Greece. Such proſperity 
produced 1ts uſual effect: arts flouriſhed with arms, 
and Athens became the chief theatre for ſciences 


as well as fine arts. The reign of Auguſtus Czar, 
which put an end to the rancour of civil war, and 


reſtored peace to Rome with the comforts of ſociety, 
prored an auſpicious æra for literature; and rrodu- 
ced a cloud of Latin hiſtorians, poets, and philoſo- 
phers, to whom the moderns are indebted for their 
taſte and talents. One who makes a figure rouſes 
emulation in all : one catches fire from another, and 
the national ſpirit flouriſhes : claſſi-al works are 
compoſed, and uſeful di ſcoveries made in every art 
and ſcience, This fairly accounts for the following 
obſervation of Velleius Paterculus, that eminent men 


generally appear in the ſame period of time. One 


© age,” lays he, “produced Efchylus, Sophocles, 


* and Euripides, who advanced tragedy to a great 


* height. In another age the old comedy flouriſh. 
* ed under Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariftophanes : 
* and the new was invented by Menander, and his 


Ut o * . 1 N 
cotemporaries Diphilus and Philemon, whoſe 
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% compoſitions are fo perfect that they have leg 
to poſterity no hope of rivalſhip. The philobo. 


% phic ſages of the Socratic ſchool appeared all about 


« the time of Plato and Ariſtotle. 
c toric, few excelled in that art before Iſocrates, 
and as few alter the ſecond deſcent of his ſcholars,” 
The hiſtorian applies the ſame obſervation to the 
Romans, and extends it even to grammarians, 
painters, ſtatuaries, and ſculptors. With regard to 
Rome, it is true that the Roman government under 
Auguſius was in effect deipotic : but deſpotiſm, in 
that ſingle inſtance, made no obſtructions to litera- 
ture, it having been the polity of that reign to hide 
Power as much as poſſible. A ſimilar revolution 

happened in Tuſcany about three centuries ago. 


That country was divided into many ſmall republics, 


which, by mutual hatred, uſual between nations in 

cloſe neighbourhood, became ferocious and bloody. 
| Thele republics being united under the Great Duke 
of Tuſcany, enjoyed the ſweets of peace in a mild 
government. That comfortable revolution, which 
made the deeper impreſſion by a retroſpect to recent 
calamities, rouſed the national ſpirit, and produced 


ardent application to arts and literature. The re- 


ſtoration of the roy al ſamily in Fngland, which put 
zn end to a cruel and envenomed civil war, pro- 


moted improvements of every kind: arts and in. 
duſt ry made a rapid progreſs among the people, 


though 
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mough left to themſelves by a weak * fluctuating 
adminiſtration. Had the nation upon that favour- 
able turn of fortune, been bleſſed with a ſucceſſion of 


able and virtuous princes, to what a height might not 
ans and ſciences have been carried! In Scotland, a 


favourable period for improvements was the reign 
the firſt Robert, after ſhaking off the Engliſh 


yoke : but the domineering ipirit of the feudal ſyſtem 
rendered abortive every attempt. The reſtoration ' 
of the royal family, mentioned above, animated the 
liflature of Scotland o promote manufactures of 
various kinds : but in vain; for the union of the 


two crowns had introduced deſpotiſm into Scotland, 
which ſunk the genius of the people, and rendered 


them heartleſs and indolent. Liberty, indeed, and 


many other advantages, were procured to them by 
the union of the two kingdoms; but theſe ſalutary 
effects were long ſuſpended by mutual enmity, ſuch 
as commonly ſubſiſts between neighbouring nations. 
Enmity wore away gradually, and the eyes of the 
Scots were opened to the advantages of their preient 


condition. The national ſpirit was routed to emulate 


and excel : talents were exerted, hitherto latent ; 
and Scotland, at preſent, makes a figure in arts and 


ſciences, above what it ever made while an inde. 
_ pendent kingdom *, 


Avornes 


5 Ty Scotland, an innocent bankrupt impriſoned for debt 
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AxoTnrs cauſe of activity and animation, is the 
being engaged in ſome important action of doubt. 
ful event, a ſtruggle for liberty, the reſiſting a potent 
invader, or the like. Greece, divided into ſmall 
ſtates, frequently at war with each other, advanced 
literature and the fine arts to unrivalled perſection. 
_ The Corſicans, while engaged in a perilous war 
for defence of their liberties, exerted a vigorous na- 
tional ſpirit: they founded an univerſity for arts 
and ſciences, a public library, and a public bank. 
After a long ſtupor during the dark ages of Chriſti 
anity, arts and literature revived among the turbu- 
lent ſtates of Italy. The royal ſociety in London, 
and the academy of ſciences in Paris, were both of 
them inſtituted after civil wars that had animated the 
the people, and rouſed their activity. 


Ax uſeful art is ſeldom loſt, becauſe it is in con. 


ſtant practice. And yet, though many ulcſul arts 


obtains liberty by a proceſs termed ceſſio bonorum. From the 


year 1694 to the 1745, there were but twenty-four proceſſes 


of that kind, which ſhows how languidly trade was carried 
on while the people remained ignorant of their advantages by 
the union. From that time to the year I771, there have been 
thrice that number every year, taking one year with another ; 


an evident proof of the late rapid progreſs of commerce in 


Scotland. Every one is rouſed to venture his ſmall ftock, 


though every one cannot be ſucceſsful. 
= | | 7 
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were in perfection during the reign of Auguſtus 

Cæſar, it is amazing how ignorant and ſtupid men 
he:ame, Aa 
northern barbarians : they degenerated into ſavages. 


So ignorant were the Spaniſh Chriſtians during the 
eighth and nipth centuries, that Alphonfus, the Great, 
King of Leon, was neceli.tated to employ Maho- 


metan preceptors ſor educating his eldeſt ſon. 
Charlemagne could not ſign his name : nor was he 
ingular in that reſpect. being kept i in countenance 
by ſeveral neighbouring * 


As the progreſs of arts and ien toward per- 


fection is greatly promoted by emulation, nothing 
is more fatal to an art or ſcience than to remove 
that pur, as where ſome extraordinary genius ap- 
pears who ſoars above rivalſhip. Mathematics 
ſeem to be declining in Europe: the great Newton, 
having ſurpaſſed all the ancients, has not left to the 
moderns even the fainteſt hope of equalling him; 


and what man will enter the liſts who de;pairs of 
victory ? 


Ix carly times, the ikventors of uſeful arts were 
remembered with fervent gratitude. Their hiſtory 


ecame fabulous by the many incredible exploits at- 


tributed to them. 


army 
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ter the Roman empire was ſhattered by 


Even 85 


Diodorus Siculus mentions the 
Egyptian tradition of Oliris, that with a numerous 
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| army he traverſed every inhabited part of the globe, 


in order to teach men the culture of wheat and of 


the vine. Beſide the impracticability of ſupporting 


a numerous army where huſbandry j is unknown, ng 


army could enable Ofiris to introduce” wheat or wine 


among ſtupid favages who live by hunting and fi. 
ing; which probably was the cate, in that earl 
period, of all the nations he viſited. 


Ix a country thinly peopled, where even neceſlary 
arts want hands, it is common to ſee one perſon 


exerciſing more arts than one: in ſeveral parts of 


Scotland, the ſame man ſerves as a phyſician, ſur 


geon, and apothecary. In a very populous country, 
even ſimple arts are ſplit into parts, and there is an 
artiſt for each part: in +2 populous towns of ar 


cient Egypt, a phyſician was confined to a lng 


diſeaſe. In mechanic arts, that mode is excellent, 


As a hand confined to a fingle operation become: 


: / 3 — 3 8 
both expert and expeditious, a mechanic art is pet: 


fected b having its different operations diſtributed 
among the greateſt number of hands : many hands 
are employed in making a watch; and a ſtill greater 
number in manuaQuring a web of woolen cloth, 
Various arts or operations carried on by the ſame 
man, invigorate his mind, becauſe they exercie 
different faculties ; and, as he cannot be equally es- 


pert in every art or aperaUon, he is frequently - 
duce 
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laced to ſupply want of ſkill by chought and inven- 


ton. Conſtant application, on the contrary, to a 


fingle operation, confines the mind to a ſingle ob- 
ject, and excludes all thought and invention: in ſuch 
a train of life, the operator becomes dull and ſtupid, 
like a beaſt of burden. The difference is viſible in 


the manners of people : in a country where, from 
want of hands, ſeveral occupations muſt be carried 
on by the ſame perſon, the people are knowing and 


converſable : in a populous country where manuy 
actures flouriſh, they are ignorant and unſociable. 
The ſame effect is viſible in countries where an art 
or manufacture is confined to a certain claſs of men. 


[tis viſible in Hindoſtan, where the people are divided 
into caſts, which never mix even by marriage, and 


where every man follov's his father's trade. The 


Dutch lint-boors are a ſimilar inſtance : the ſame 
families carry on the trade from generation to gene- 


ration, and are accordingly ignorant and brutiſh even 


beyond other Dutch peaſants. The inhabitants of 


Buckhaven, a ſea-port in the county of Fife, were 


originally a colony of foreigners, invited hither to 
teach our people the art of fiſhing. They continue 


iſhers to this day, marry among themſelves, have 
little intercourſe with their neighbours and are dull 
and ſtupid to a proverb *. 
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lived on his eſtate, iſſued forth to walk as the clock 
ſtruck eleven. Every day he trode the ſame pat, 
leading to an eminence which opened a view of the 
ſea. A rock on the ſummit was his ſeat, where 


interruption for the laſt twenty years of the gentle. 
man's life. And though he has been long dead, the 
impreſſion of his heels in the ſod remains viſible to 


ſolitary places. In great towns they are unknown: you neve! 


town, 
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A GENTLEM an of a moderate fortune paſſed ls 
time while huſbandry was aſleep, like a Birmingham 
workman who hammers a button from morning t 
evening. A certain Gentleman, for example, wh 


after reſting an hour, he returned home at leiſure, 
It is not a little ſingular, that this exerciſe was r. 
peated day aſter day for forty-three years, without 


this day. Men by inaction degenerate into oyſter. 
of, which is that it baniſhes ghoſts and apparitions. Such 


imaginary beings are never ſeen but by ſolitary perſons in 


hear of ſuch a thing in Holland, which in effect is one gre 
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QUADRUPEDS. 


1. The Goat, and its numerous Varieties. 


Tar goat ſeems in every reſpect, more fitted for a 
lite of ſavage liberty than the ſheep. It is naturally 
more lively, and more poſſe ſſed with animal inſtinct. 
It eaſily attaches itſelf to man, and ſeems ſenſible of 


lus careſſes. It is ſtronger and ſwifter, more cou- 


rageous, and more playful, lively, capricious and va- 
grant : It is not eaſily confined to its flock, but chules 
ts own paſtures, and loves to ſtray remote from the 


reſt. It chiefly delights in climbing precipices ; in 


going to the very edge of danger, it is often ſeen ſuſ- 


pended upon an eminence hanging over the ſea, upon 


a very little baſe, and even fleeps there in ſecurity. 

T a 10 

Nature has in ſome meaſure ſitted it for traverſing 
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theſe declivities with eaſe ; the hoof 1s hollow under. 


neath, with ſharp edges, ſo that it walks as ſecurely 


on the ridge of an houſe, as on the level ground, 11 


is an hardy animal, and very eaſily ſuſtained; for 


which reaſon it is chiefly the property of the poor, 
who have no paſtures with which to ſupply it. Hap. 
pily, however, it ſeems better pleaſed with the ne. 


glected wild, than the cultivated fields of art; it 


chuſes the heathy mountain, or the ſhrubby rock; its 


favourite food is the tops of the boughs, or the tender 


bark of young trees: it ſeems leſs afraid of immode. 
rate heat, and bears the warm climates better than 
the ſheep: it ſleeps expoſed to the ſun ; and ſeems 


to enjoy his warmeſt favours : neither is it terrifed 


at the ſtorm, nor incommoded by the rain; immode- 
rate cold alone ſeems to affect it, and is ſaid to pro- 
duce a vertigo, with which this animal is ſometimes 


incommoded. The inconſtancy of its nature is per- 


ceivable in the irregularity of its gait ; it goes for. 


ward, ſtops, runs, approaches, flies, merely from 
caprice, and with no other · ſeeming reaſon chan the 
extreme vivacity of its diſpoſition. 


Turn are proofs of this animal being naturally 


the friend of man; and that the goat ſeldom reſumes 


its primoeval wildneſs, when once reduced into a ſtate 
of ſervitude. In the year 1698, an Engliſh veſſe 


happening to touch at the iſlands of Bonaviſta, tuo 


Negroes 
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Negroes came and offered the Sailors as many goats 
as they choſe to take away. Upon the captains ex- 


preſſing his aſtoniſhment at this offer, the Negroes aſ- 


fred him that there were but twelve perſons in the 
iſland, and that the goats were multiplied to ſuch a 


number as to become a nuiſance : they added that 


inſtead of giving any trouble to catch them, they fol- 
lowed the few inhabitants that were left with a ſort of 
obſtinacy, and rather became importunate with their 


tameneſs. 


| Tax goat produces but two at a time; and | three 
t the moſt. But in the warmer climates, although 
the animal degenerates, and grows leſs, yet it be- 
comes more fruitful, being generally found to bring 
orth three, four, and five at a ſingle delivery. The 


buck is capable of propagating at the age of one 
year, and the female at ſeven months ; however, the 
fruits of this premature generation are weak and de- 
tive; and their beſt breeding time is generally 


delayed till the age of two years, or eighteen months 


at leaſt. One buck is ſufficient for an hundred and 


fifty goats; his appetites are exceſſive : but this 


ardor brings on a ſpeedy decay, ſo that he is enervat- 
ed at four years at moſt, and even becomes old be- 


fore he reaches his ſeventh year. The goat, Eke | 


the ſheep, continues five months, with young; and, 
in ſome places bears twice a year. 
Tar 
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Tur milk of the goat is ſweet, nouriſhing and 


_ medicinal ; not ſo apt to curdle upon the ſtomach ag 


that of the cow; and, therefore, preferable to thoſe 
whoſe digeſtion is but weak. The peculiarity of 


this animal's food, gives the milk a flavour different 
from that either of the cow or the ſheep ; for as it 


generally feeds upon ſhrubby paſtures, and heathy 
mountains, there is an agreeable wildnels in the taſte, 
very pleaſing to ſuch as are fond of that aliment. In 


ſeveral parts of Ireland, and in the highlands of Sco:. 


land, the goat makes the chief poſſeſſion of the in. 
habitants. On thoſe mountains, where no other uſe. 


| ful animal could find ſubſiſtence, the goat continues 
to glean a ſufficient living; and ſupplies the hardy 
natives with what they conſider as varied luxury, 


They lie upon beds made of their ſkins, which are 


foft, clean, and wholeſome; they live upon their 
milk, with oat bread; they convert a part of it into 


butter, and ſome into cheeſe ; the fleſh, indeed, they 
ſeldom taſte of, as it is a delicacy which they find too 


_ expenſive ; however, the kid is conſidered, even by 
the city epicure, as a great rarity ; and the fleſh oi 


the goat, when properly prepared, is ranked by ſome 


as no way inferior to veniſon. In this manner, even 
in the wildeſt ſolitudes, the poor find comtorts 0! 


which the rich do not think it worth their while t0 


diſpoſſeſs them; in theſe mountainous retreats, here 


the lanſcape preſents only a ſcene of rocks, heats, 
__ and 


tame 
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and ſhrubs, that ſpeak the wretchedneſs of the ſoil, 


theſe ſimple people have their feaſts, and their plea- 
ſures; their faithful flock of goats attends them to 
theſe awful folitudes, and furniſhes them with all the 
neceſſaries of life; while their remote ſituation hap- 


pily keeps them — of oy: luxury. 


As theſe animals are apt to dn from the flock, no 
man can attend above fifty of them at a time. They 
are fattened in the ſame manner as the ſheep; but 
taking every precaution, their fleſh is never ſo good 
nor ſo ſweet, in our climate, as that of mutton. It 4 
is otherwiſe between the tropics. The mutton there 
becomes flabby and lean, while the fleſh of the goat. 


rather ſeems to 1mprove ; and in ſome places the lat- 
ter is cultivated in preference to the former. We, 


therefore, find this animal in almoſt every part of the 


world, as it ſeems fitteſt for the neceſſities of man in 
both extremes. Towards the north, where the pal- 


No | N FR | 

ture is coarſe and barren, the goat is fitted to find a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence ; between the tropics, where the 
heat is exceſſive, the goat is fitted to bear the climate, 


and its fleſh is found to improve. 


A.  Chammoy. 5 


Tur chammoy, though a wild 3 is very -aſily 


tamed, and docile; and to be und only 1 in the rocky 
and 
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and mountainous places. It is about the ſize of 4 
_ domeſtic goat, and reſembles one in many reſpedds. 
It is moſt agreeably lively, and active beyond expreſ. 


ſion. The chammoy's hair is ſhort like that of the doe; 


in ſpring it is of an aſh colour, and in autumn a dun 
colour, inclining to black, and in winter of a black. 
iſh brown. This animal is found in great plenty in 
the mountains of Dauphiny, Piedmont, Savoy, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. They are peaceful gentle 


creatures, and live in ſociety with each other. They 
are found in flocks from four to fourſcore, and even 
an hundred, diſperſed upon the crags of the moun. 
tains. The large males are ſeen feeding detached 
from the reſt, except in rutting time, when they ap- 


| proach the females, and drive away the young. The 


time of their coupling is from the beginning of Oc. 


tober to the end of November; and they bring forth 


in April and March. The young keeps with the 


dam for abgut five months, and ſometimes longer, if 


the hunter and the wolves do not ſeparate them. It 
is aſſerted that they live between twenty and thirty 


years. Their fleſh is good to eat, and they are 
found to have ten or twelve pounds of ſuet, which 
far ſurpaſſes that of the goat in hard neſs and good. 


neſs. The chammoy has ſcarce any cry, as mot! 


animals are known to have; if it has any, it is 3 
kind of feeble bleat, by which the parent calls its 


young. But in caſes of danger, and when it is to 
| | warn 
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warn the reſt of the flock, it uſes a hiſſing noiſe, 

which is heard at a great diſtance. For it is to be 
obſerved that this creature is extremely vigilant, and 
has an eye the quickeſt and moſt piercing in nature. 
Its fmell alſo is not leſs diſtinguiſhmg. When it ſees 
is enemy diſtinctly it ſtops for a moment; and then 
if the perſon be near, in an inſtant after, it flies off. 
In the ſame manner by its ſmell it can diſcover a 
man at half a league diſtant, and gives the earlieſt 
notice, Upon any alarm, therefore, or upon appre- 
tenſions of danger, the chammoy begins his hiſſing 
rote, with ſuch force, that the rocks and foreſts re- 
echo to the ſound. The firſt hiſs continues as long 
as the time of one inſpiration. In the beginning 1t 
s very ſharp, and deeper towards the cloſe. The 
animal having after this firſt alarm, repoſed a mo- 
ment, again looks round, and, perceiving the reality 
ol its fears continues to hiſs by intervals, until it has 
pread the alarm to a very great diſtance. During 
this tirae, it ſeems in the moſt violent agitation; it 
firikes the ground with its forefoot, and ſometimes 
vith both: it bounds from rock to rock; it turns and 
looks round; it runs to the edge of the precipice ; 
and ſtill perceiving the enemy, flies with all its ſpeed. 
The hiſſing of the male is much louder and ſharper 
than that of the female; it is performed through the 
nole; and is properly no more than a very ſtrong 
breath, driven violently through a mall aperture 
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The chammoy feeds upon the beſt herbage, and 


chuſes the moſt delicate parts of the plants, the 
. flower and the tender buds. It is not leſs delicate 
with regard to ſeveral aromatic herbs which grow on 


the ſides of the mountains. It drinks but very littl 


while it feeds upon the ſucculent herbage, and cheys 


the cud in the intervals of feeding. This animal i; 
greatly admired for the beauty of its eyes, which are 
round and ſparkling, and which mark the warmth of 
its conſtitution. Its head is furniſhed with two {mall 
horns of about half a foot long, of a beautiful black, 


riſing from the forehead, almoſt betwixt the eyes. 


Theſe contrary to what they are found in other ani. 


mals, inſtead of going backwards or fide ways, je 
out forward, and bend a little, at their extremities, 


backward, in a ſmall circle, and end in a very ſharp 
point. The ears are placed in a very elegant man. 
ner, near the horns; and there are two ſtripes ol 


black on each ſide of the face, the reſt being ot 2 


whitiſh yellow, which never changes. The horn df 
this animal is often uſed as the head of a cane. 
Thoſe of the female are leſs, and not ſo much bent; 


and ſome farriers are ſeen to bleed cattle with them. 
Theſe animals are ſo much incommoded by heat, that 


they are never found in ſummer, except in the c-. 


verns of rocks, amidſt fragments of unmelted ice, 
under the ſhade of high and ſpreading trees, ot ol 


rough and hanging precipices, that face the north, and 
which 
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which keep off entirely the rays of the ſun. They 
go to paſture morning and evening, and ſeldom du- 
ring the heat of the day. They run along the rocks 


with great eaſe and ſeeming indiflerence, and leap 
from one to another, ſo that no dogs are able to pur- 
ſue them. There is nothing more extraordinary than 


to ſee them climbing and deſcending precipices, that 


to all other quadrupeds are inacceſſible. They al- 
ways mount or deſcend in an oblique direction, and 


throw themſelves down a rock of thirty feet, and 
light with great ſecurity upon ſome excreſcence or 


fragment, on the fide of the precipice, which is juſt 
large enough to place their feet upon; they ſtrike 
the rock, however, in their deſcent, with their feet, 
three or four times, to ſtop the velocity of their mo- 
tion; and when they have got upon their baſe below, 

they at once ſeem fixed and ſecure. In fact, to ſee 


them jump in this manner, they ſeem rather to have 
wings than legs; ſome, indeed, pretend to ſay, that 
they uſe their horns for climbing, but this wants 


confirmation. Certain it is that their legs alone are 


formed for this arduous employment, the hinder be- 
ing rather longer than the former, and bending in 
ſuch a manner, that when they deſcend upon them, 


they break the force of the fall. It is alſo aſſerted, 
that when they feed, one of them always ſtands as cen - 
tinel; but how far this may be true is queſtionable. 
For certain, while they feed, there ara ſome of them 
L; 12 5 that 
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that keep continually going round the reſt ; ; but this i 


herbage ; and where it is green makes a delicious 
repaſt. The more craggy and uneven the foreſt is 


: thus adds to its ſecurity. The hunting of the cham. 


rocks and ſhoot them. This however muſt be done 


a vaſt way upon his belly, in ſilence, and take alſo 


rifle-barrelled, and to carry one ball, and tries his for 


as they do the ſtag, by placing proper perſons at al 
the paſſages, of a glade, or valley, and then {ending 
in others to rouſe the game. Dogs are quite uſelels 
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practiſed among all gregarious animals; ſo that when 
they ſee any danger, they warn the reſt of the 
herd of its approach. During the rigour of winter, 
the chammoy fleeps in the thicker foreſts, and feed; 
upon the ſhrubs and buds of the pine tree. It ſome. 
times turns up the ſnow with its foot to look for 


the more this animal is pleaſed with the abode, which 


moy is very laborious and extremely difficult. The 
moſt uſual way is to hide behind the clefts of the 


with great precaution ; the ſportſman muſt creep for 


the advantage of the wind, which if it blow from hin 
they would eaſily perceive. When arrived at a proper 
diſtance, he then advances his piece, which is to be 


tune among them. Some perſons purſue this animal 


in this chaſe, as they rather alarm than take. Nor 
is it without danger even to the men; for it often 
happens that when'the animal finds itſelf over preſſed 
it drives at + the hunter with its head, and often 

tumbles 
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tumbles him doun the neighbouring precipice. This 
animal cannot go upon ice when ſmooth, but if there 
be the leaſt incqualities in its ſurface, it then bounds 
along in ſecurity and quickly evades all purſuit. The 
ſkin of the chammoy was once famous, when tanned, 
for its ſoftneſs and warmth; at preſent, however, 
ſince the art of tanning has been brought to greater 
perſetion, the leather called chammoy is made alſo 
from thoſe of the tame goat, the ſheep, and the deer. 
Many medicinal virtues alſo were ſaid to reſide in 
the blood, fat, gall, and the concretion ſometimes 
found in the ſtomach of this animal, called the Ger- 
man bezoar. The fat mixed with milk, was faid to 
be good in ulcers of the lungs. The gall was faid 
to be uſeful in ſtrengthening the fight ; the ſtone 
which is generally about the ſize of a walnut and 
blackiſh, was formerly in great requeſt for having 
the fame virtues with oriental bezoar. However in 
the preſent enlightened ſtate of phyſic, all theſe me- 
dicines are quite out of repute; and although we 
have the names of ſeveral medicines procurable from 
quadrupeds, yet, except muſk or hartshorn alone, 
[ know of none in any degree of reputation. Tt is 
true, the fat, the urine, the beak, and even the dung 
of various animals, may be fonnd efficacious where 
better remedies are not to be had; but they are far 
lurpaſſed by many at preſent in uſe, whoſe operations 
we 
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we know, and whoſe virtues are confirmed by re. 
5 peated experience. 


3. Gazelles. 


Tur gazelles are in general, inhabitants of the warm. 
er climates; and contribute, among other eſtabliſh. 
ments, to add beauty to thoſe foreſts that are forever 
green. They are often ſeen feeding in herds, on the 
ſides of the mountains, or in the ſhade of the woods: 
and fly all together on the ſmalleſt approaches of dan- 
ger. They bound with ſuch ſwiftneſs, and are % 
very ſhy, that dogs or men vainly attempt to pur- 
ſue them. They traverſe thoſe precipices with cafe 
and ſafety, which to every quadruped elſe are quite 
impracti cable; nor can any animals but the winged 
overtake them, Accordingly, in all thoſe countries 
where they are chiefly found, they are purſued by 
falcons; and this admirable manner of hunting makes 
one of the principal amuſements of the upper n 
of people over all the eaſt. 


Tun Arabians, Perſians und Turks, breed up, for 
this purpoſe, that kind of Hawk called the Falcon 
Gentle, with which, when properly trained, they 9c 
forth on horſeback among the foreſts and the moun. 


tains, the falcon perching upon the hand of the hunter 
| | "Their 


Their expedition | is conducted with profound filence ; 
their dogs are taught to hang behind: while the men 
on the fleeteſt courſers, look round for the game. 


Whenever they ſpy a gazelle at the proper diſtance, 


they point the falcon to its object, and encourage it 
to purſue. The falcon, with the ſwitneſs of an arrow, 
fies to the animal, which, knowing its danger, endea- 


yours, but too late, to eſcape. The falcon ſoon com- 
ing up with its prey, fixes its talons, one into the 


animal's cheek, the other into its throat, and deeply 


wounds it. On the other hand, the gazelle attempts 
to eſcape, but is generally wounded too deeply to 


run far. The falcon clings with the utmoſt perſever- 
2nce, nor ever leaves its prey till it falls; upon 


which the hunters from behind approac ching, take up 


both and reward the falcon with the blood of the ſpoil. 
They alſo teach the young ones by applying them to 
the dead animal's throat, and accuſtoming them be- 


times to fix upon that particular part, for if it ſhould 


happen that the falcon fixed upon any other part of 
the gazelle, either upon its back or its haunches, the 
animal would eafily eſcape among the mountains, and 
the hunter would alſo loſe his falcon. 


Tax ſometimes alſo hunt theſe animals with the 
ounce. This carnivorous and fierce creature being 


made tame and domeſtic generally ſits on horſe-back 


behind the hunter, and remains there with the utmoſt 
compoſure 
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compoſure, until the gazelle is ſhown ; it is then 
that it exerts all its arts and fierceneſs; it does not 
at once fly at its prey, but approaches lyly, turning 


animal, and inſtantly kills it and ſucks its blood. If 


place, without attempting to purſue any farther, but 


which ſeems not ſo certain, nor ſo amuſing as either 
| poſe, who is taught to join thoſe of its kind, where- 
ever it perceives them. When the hunter therefore 


perceives a herd of theſe together, he fixes a nooſe 


ner, that if the reſt but touch it, they are entangled; 
and thus prepared, he ſends his gazelle among the 


the ground; and, at laſt, the hunter coming up diſen. 


| however, theſe animals, whatever be the arts uſed to 
purſue them, are very difficult to be taken. As they 
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and 11 


and winding about until it comes within the proper porn? 


diſtance, when, all at once, it bounds upon the heedle! 
on the other hand, it miſſes its aim, it reſts in the 
ſeems aſhamed of its own inability. 

"Panos 4 is ill 8 way of taking the gazelle, 


of the former. A tame gazelle is bred up for this pur. 


round the horns of the tame gazelle, in ſuch a man. 


reſt, The tame animal no ſooner approaches but 
the males of the herd ſally forth to oppoſe him ; and 
in butting with their horns, are caught in the nooſe. 
In this both ſtruggling for ſome time, fall together to 


gages the one, and kills the other. Upon the whole 


are continually ſubject to alarms from carnivorous 
| bealis, 
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and innacceſſible places, and find their only protec- 
tion from ſituations of the greateſt danger. 


4. Stag, Hind, Calf. 


are exquiſite. His eye is ſparkling, ſoft, and glowing 


with expreſſion. | He hears diſtant and low ſounds, 
nd is not incapable of reliſhing the melody of mu- 


kc, He! is faſcinated with the ſound of the ſhepherd's 


gether, and one to charm the unſuſpecting ſtag with 


proached near enough to pierce him with a dart or 


ſprouts of trees, the food of which he is fondeſt. In 


of love, or faint through want of food, and timid or 
ſpirited on account of the tenderneſs of his budding 


Kompanied by dogs, without fear, and even with a 
legree of confidence. Reduced to extremity by the 
Vol, I. M m attacks 


xr from man, they keep chiefly in the moſt ſolitary 


Dericacr and acuteneſs of tlie ſenſes diſtinguiſh the 
ag in an eminent degree. His powers of ſmelling 


pipe. One mode of hunting this animal, practiſed 
in ancient Greece, was for two perſons to. go out to- 


he melody of his voice or his pipe, till the other ap- 


arrow. When he liſtens eagerly, he erects his ears. 
The foreſt is his favourite haunt; the leaves and 


tte ſeaſons, when he is not exhauſted by the efforts 


bons, he runs with amazing vigour and velocity. 
lle is mild and gentle, and views mankind, when un- 
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attacks of an enemy, reſentment and cour age are 
raiſed in his breaſt, and he ſells his life dear. He 
then kicks with his fore feet, and puſhes With his 
- horns. A tiger has been known to flee before a ſtag, 
dogs to ſuffer from his fierce deſpair. His voice i; 
bold and ſtrong, and as he advances I in age, becomes 
bolder, ſtronger, and more tremulous. The cry of 
the hind is not ſo loud as that of the ſtag, and is ne. 
ver excited but by apprehenſion for herſelf, or her 
young. The ſtag eats ſlowly ; and ruminates with 
difficulty, as the length of his neck renders him un. 
able to bring up his food for chewing, without 1 
diſagreeable belching. In winter and ſpring the 
ſtag ſcarce ever drinks ; during theſe ſeaſons, he 
unavoidably receives enough of moiſture with his 
food. But, in the heats of ſummer, he plunges into 
the ſtream and ſwims broad rivers, wide lakes, and 
even arms of the ſea. Pliny tells us that ſtags uſed, 
in his days, to paſs commonly enough from Cilicia 
to Cyprus. Numbers were obſerved to ſwim to. 
gether in one line; each reclining his horns on lis 
companion immediately before him. In their ordi 
nary aſſociations. ſome one of the old males ſeems 
to be, in ſome memure, inveſted with the fore 
reignty of the herd. hs as 


Tax ſtag feels the paſſion which prompts to the 
propagation of the ſpecies, in all its extravagance 
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ind fury: The rutting period is with bim a ſeaſon 
of madneſs; It is about the end of Auguſt, or in the 


beginning of September, when the ſtag, after his new 
horns are fully grown, wanders from the thickets i in 
which he had hid himſelf, while they were ſprouting, 
in ſearch of the hind. His neck is then ſwollen ; 


his eyes are wild and glaring ; he forgets his uſual 


caution, and wanders through the open fields, re- 


rardleſs of man or other animals; he ſtrikes his 
horns with mad impetuoſity againſt trees and other 
obſtacles; he roars with a loud rough and tremulous 
voice. When two or more rival ſtags court the favours 
of the ſame hind, dreadful combats enſue. They re- 


double their roarings, paw the earth with their feet, 


and meeting, ſtrike their heads againſt each other 5 
with impetuous fury. One is at length diſabled 


or forced to flee. But the victor has often repeat- 
elly to renew the conflict with a freſh opponent, 


belore he be left to the undiſturbed enjoyment of his 


miſtreſs. Sometimes while the older ſtags are con- 
tending for the hind, a young one haſtily enjoys the 


prize for which they contend, and runs off. Even 
alter conquering his rivals, and obtaining ſecure 


poſſeſſion of his miſtreſs, a ſtag ſoon diſdains thoſe 
favours which are enjoyed without conteſt, and 
without courtſhip. After a few days, he wanders 
in ſearch of another, facing new dangers, and com- 


bating other rivals. While under the impulſe of 
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this powerful appetite, he ſcarce eats, ſleeps, or reſt, 
but continues to combat, and to enjoy. At Lan 
his appetite is fatiated, and his vigour exhauſted; 
from ſtrong, bold, plump, and gloſſy, he becomes fee. 
ble, lean, and timid. Conſcious of his imbecillity, he 
retires from the herd to recover his fleſh and recruit 
bis ſtrength in ſolitude. Through winter he con- 
tinues to live apart from the hinds ; and i it is not till 


ſpring that his fatneſs and vigour begin to be renew. 
ed aſter the enfeebling effects of the rut. In winter, 


only the hind and the young ſtag not mm a year 


n old, are to be found together. 


Wh the. period of parturition comes. on, the 


hind retires from the young ſtags in whole lociety 
ſhe ſpent the winter. She feels the tendereſt aflec. 


tion for her calf, and diſplays great ſagacity in pro - 
tecting and bringing it up, She carefully hides it 
in ſome dark thicket, from. thoſe numerous enemies 


of whom its lite is in danger; for the eagle, the 


falcon, the oſprey, the wolf, the dog, and the rapa· 
cious ſamily of the cat kind, watch all eagerly to 


diſcover her retreat, and rob her of her charge. 
Even the ſtag himſelf is its enemy. But between 


courage and ingenuity, ſhe ſhews herſelf a powerful 
protectreſs. In defence of her young, ſhe ſometimes 
boldly oppoſes force to force; at other times, ſhe; 
with the ſame unconcern for her own ſafety, offers 


herſelf 
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terlelf to the chace, to miſlead the hunter, or the 

beaſt of prey, from the covert where ſhe has hid 

her calf. Through ſummer, the calf continues to 

follow its dam. In the rutting ſeaſon, the old ſtags _ 190 

drive it to a diſtance; in winter, while the old ſtags | 

wander in ſolitude, it aſſociates with the hinds, and 
vith other young ſtags of its own age. 
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Tur or bey years are the ordinary term of 11 0 
mis animal's life. But among the ancients it was 0 
commonly believed, when it did not fall by a violent 14 FH 
death, to arrive at a much more advanced age; and wa 
ſome wondrous inſtances of its longevity have been 0 
commemorated. Pliny tells, that more than a hun- —_— 
dred years after the death of Alexander the Great, 1%; JON 
ſome ſtags were taken, with golden chains about it | 1 
their necks, which appeared to have been put upon \F1 
them by the command. of that hero. Another tale = 
is mentioned of a ſtag taken in the foreſt of Senlis, 9 pt 
with a collar on his neck, bearing this inſcription, ik 
Ceſar hoc me donavit; an inſcription from which "i 
it was at firſt inferred, that the ſtag had been once : 1 id 
in the hands of Julius Caſar, or ſome other Roman F 
emperor. But as the German emperors alſo take 1 
the name of Cz/ar, the ſtag has been ſince ſuppoſed; = 
to owe his collar only to ſome cotemporary emperor; 
of Germany. 
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Tur ſize and ſtature of the ſtag are influenced by and! 
the circumſtances of his life, and the nature of the foros 
place which he inhabits. A ſag who ſeeds in rich rapac 
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vales, or on hills abounding with corn, is larger and prey 
_ taller than thoſe that inhabit dry rocky mountains, me 
The red deer of the mountains are low, thick, ſhor, wher 
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and flow, but perſevering in flight. A flag who with 
paſſes his life undiſturbed by men or dogs, grows zes 
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= larger and ſtouter, and ſhoots out more branchy and 
more magnificent horns, than one who lives in con. 
| ſtant alarm, and is often haraſſed, and alm z0ſt run 
down, i in the chace. 


duce 
tech 


5 Tus ſpecies of ſtags are diſſuſed over all Europe, 
and through the northern parts of America and Aſn. 
Vet though rather a northern animal, the ſtag never 
appears in the extreme north latitudes. He is un. 
known at Hudſon's Bay, in Kamſchatka, and in 
almoſt all the regions inhabited by the rein-deer, 
He i is, at the ſame time, not impatient of the heat of 
ſome ſouthern climates. Barbary affords red-deer, 
and in Mexico, the ſpecies 1 is well known, and en 
old inhabitant. They are numerous, and grow to 
à vaſt ſize in the ſouthern part of Siberia: They 
have been exterminated from Ruſha. They abound 
in Canada, and are ſeen grazing among the Biſons 
on the rich plains lying alone the Mifi/7ppi, the 
Miſſouri, and other American rivers. The mild 
= 430 


* 
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and peaceful character of the bind and ſtag af. 


ſords them no protection from the hoſtilities of 
Wolves and other beaſts of 


rapacious enemies. 
prey deſtroy vaſt numbers of this ſpecies, and have 
eren exterminated the race from ſome countries 
Man, who wars 
with the beaſts of prey in his own defence, tyran- | 
nizes over the domeſtic animals, becauſe they are 


where they were once numerous. 


overcome without danger, and without reſiſtance, 


and has, in all ages, taken pecuſias e in chacing 


vated among civilized nations, as to be almoſt re- 
duced to an art, and accommodated with ; a let of 95 


technical phraſes. 


Tun hunting of the ſtag was a favourite diverſion 


with the Greets and Romans. 
dogs and emptied her quiver upon ſtags; when fur- 


priſed naked with her nymphs, by AQzon, ſhe | 


transformed the unhappy culprit into a ſtag and 
drove him to be devoured by his own dogs. The 


Romans were accuſtomed ſometimes to ſhoot theſe 
animals with arrows; ſometimes to hunt them 
down with dogs; or, at leaſt, to uſe againſt them 
dogs, who, by their barking, might fright them into 
the toils; and ſometimes to ſcare and perplex the 
timid deer, by diſplaying before them bunches of red 
iathers. 


ſtags 
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Diana let looſe her | 


They were not abſolutely ſtrangers to 
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tags in a domeſtic ſtate. Pliny relates, that Seri Is . 
rius had a tame white hind, and perſuaded the na. 1950 
tions of Luſitania, whom he united againſt the great, 
power of Rome, that ſhe was endowed with fopir _ 
natural knowledge, and gave him intimation of ſtratag 
future events. wih 
before 

Tus nobles of Sicily have, in a later period, em. 1 
ployed bunches of red feathers in attacking the ſtag. 5 * 
| Warned of the particular place where a herd of theſe 32 
animals was paſſing, they uſed to aſſemble in a body, aint 
each with a bow, a bundle of ſtaves ſhod with iron, by h 
and bored through the head, a cord paſling through peed 
the ſtaves, and a bunch of red feathers. Then ſur- yy 
rounding the herd of deer, they formed a ſort of wr 

| hedge or paliſade, to confine the animals, with their oh 
| taves ſet up in the ground, the cords joining then oy 
into one circle, and the bunches of crimſon dangling his | 
from the cords, among the ſtaves. Thus Mete 2 
and incloſed, the deer were as effectually hindered 15 
from eſcaping, as if confined within a wall of the « 
greateſt height and ſtrength ; they durſt not face the x 
_ crimſon feathers, and, when attacked, canta only . I 
run about in confuſton, within the circle. The 75 
huntſman rode in among them, and called on the 3 
perſons | in the party individually, to ſhoot ſuch as - 
he pointed out, till the ae herd was deſtroyed. k 


1) 


II 
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J France and England, countries in which the 
chace has long been a favourite amuſement of the 
great, the hunting of the ſtag is purſued in a much 
nobler manner; if the animal falls, he falls not by 
fratagem, but by open, generous arts. The huntiman, 
with his dogs, ſeeks out his haunt, and rouſes him 
before them. When the ſtag is unharboured, the 
junt{man traces his ſteps, to diſtinguiſh, by the print 
of his foot, or by his dung, whether he be worthy 

of purſuit. He then lets looſe his whole pack of 
hounds, winds his horns, and encourages them alſo 
by his voice, to follow with keenneſs and eager 
ſpeed. The ſtag flees before them with the ſwift- 
nes of the wind, leaving both dogs and men miles 
behind him. The hounds open in full cry, and trace 
his footſteps with amazing ſagacity and delicacy of 
ſcent. At length the fleeing animal, ſo far outſtrips 
lis purſuers, that their noiſe and cries no longer 
reach his ears. He ſtops, gazes around, and fancies 
himſelf ſafe. But the noiſe approaches; he is again 
alarmed, and renews his flight. He now begins 
to practiſe ſtratagem and art, returns upon his 
former footſteps, attempts to mingle again with the 
terd from which he was ſingled out, or ſpringing aſide, 
quats upon his belly, in hopes that his purſuers 
may paſs without noticing him. When theſe arts 
fall, and he feels his ſtrength exhauſted, his pace 
ao becomes {tiff and ſhort, and his mouth black 
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and dry: his tongue hanging out, and as it were, 


rn 
tears ſtarting from his eyes; he betakes himſelf, x; 4 p 
his laſt hope, to the neareſt river or lake, and ſwim. beit 
ming againſt the ſtream, with the moſt anxious care ſever 
to avoid touching of any adjoining trees, or the herb. hy 
age on the banks, tries thus to elude the quick 28 fo) 
ſcent of the hounds. When every art has been 
tried in vain, and all his reſources are at laſt exhauſt. 8 
ed, he deſperately turns upon his enemies, and ſtand. iber 
ing at bay, with the moſt furious exertions of his the! 
remaining ſtrength, aims at both men and dogs, the | 
and often dies not unrevenged. But numbers fur. unla 
round and overpower him. The huntſman winds ſes 
a loud blaſt with his horn, and the dogs with 1 
redoubled fury, tear the ſtately animal to th mad 
ground. Juch 
= 3 and 
Turs ſpecies were once numerous through Bri. rupy 
' tain. The Saxon monarchs of England formed of 
ſome uncultivated tracts into foreſts for deer. The dee 
princes of the Norman line, animated with the 


moſt extravagant paſſion for the chace, and carelels 
of the welfare of their ſubjects, depopulated their 
kingdom, razing, and levelling churches and other 


une 

religious houſes, to form foreſts for the maintenance gui 
of theſe and other wild beaſts. But, in the progress 

of liberty and civilization, the number and extent 

of thoſe foreſts were e greatly reduced. Our monarchs ha 


lear ned 
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larnedd to conſult the happineſs of their ſubjects, and 
the population of their dominions, in preference to 
their own diverſions. And though there are ſtill 
ſeveral royal foreſts in England, theſe are not many, 
nor are they ne * the ſame ſanguinary laws 
as formerly. 


Brsipx being a tyrannical encroachment on the 
liberties of the ſubject, and a ſavage depopulation of 
the kingdom, the exiſtence of ſo many foreſts, and 
the foreſt laws, were calculated to produce the moſt 
unfavourable effects on the morals of the lower claſ- 
ſes of the people. Deer ſtealing was a crime of 
which, when they could eſcape detection, the youth 
made very light. But the parties, who engaged in 
ſuch an enterpriſe, were generally loſt to ſobriety 
and induſtry, and had their morals completely cor- 
rupted. We indeed owe the dramatic productions 
of our admired Shakeſpeare to (ke proſecution for 
deer ſtealing, which drove him from his original oc- 
cupation. But the fame circumſtances which ex- 
cited a Shakeſpeare to the exertion of powers of ge- 
mus, that might otherwiſe have lain dormant, would 


undoubtedly conduct many others to extremities of 
guilt and miſery. 


Tur deer ſtealere practiſed ſome ſingular arts, and 
nad often dangerous and ſurpriſing adventures in 
3 purſuing 


- purſuing their forbidden ſport. They would ſome. 
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a bullet. Some of thoſe fellows advancing, with a 


pected a calf to have been depoſited, the parent 
| hind ruſhed out from the brake, and, making a vall 


the neck of the dog, who fell dead to the ground. 


tion of the highland chieftains was aboliſhed, and 
means employed to weaken the attachment by which 
their vaſſals were ſo abſolutely devoted to their will 


of a clan went out to purſue his ſports with a pa- 
rade of attendants, as if he had been a mighty mon- 
century, there were red deer ſcattered over the 


the peaſants purſued them, they have been long ſince 
exterminated from that diſtrict. 
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times watch the pregnant hind to her lair, and when 
the calf was dropped, pare its feet to the quick, to 
prevent its eſcape till it became large and fat enough 
to be killed. Sometimes a brother deer ſtealer was 
by moon ſhine miſtaken for a deer, and ſhot at with 


dog, to a place in Wolmer foreſt, where they jul. 


ſpring, with all her feet cloſe together, pitched upon 


Is the Highlands of Scotland, there are ſtill large 
herds of red deer. Before the hereditary juriſdic. 


thouſands uſed to be occaſionally aſſembled to hunt 
the deer over the wild hills of the north ; the head 


arch. So late as in the beginning of the prelent 


hills of Ga/loway. But, by the eagerneſs with which 


Tust 
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''Tyxsr, animals afford various articles of utility 


io human life. The firm and ſolid texture of the 
horns fits them for handles to knives and other do- 


meſtic utenſils. The ſkin is dreſſed into excellent 
lather. Though the fleſn, when taken in the rutt- 


ing ſeaſon, is of a diſagreeable taſte and ſmell, it af. 
ſords, at other times, wholeſome and pleaſant food. 


The tallow is made into very good candles. Spirit 
of hartſhorn is a well known flimulant. 


"me | Rein-Deer. 


Or all animals the rein- door" 15 the moſt: extra- 


ordinary and the moſt uſeful. It is a native of the 
icy regions of the north ; and, though many attempts ; 
have been made to accuſtom it to a more ſouthern 


climate, it ſhortly feels the influence of the change, 
and in a few months declines and dies. Nature 


ſeems to have fitted it entirely to anſwer the necel- 


ties of that hardy race of mankind that live near 
the pole. As theſe. would find it impoſlible to ſub- 


ſit among their barren ſnowy mountains without its | 


ad, ſo this animal can live only there, where its aſ- 
ſſtance is moſt abſolutely neceſſary. From it alone 


the natives of Lapland and Greenland ſupply moſt of 
their wants; it anſwers the purpoſes of an horſe, to 
convey them and their ſcanty furniture from one 


mountain 
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mountain to another; it anſwers the purpoſes of ; 
cou, in giving milk; and it anſwers the purpoſes of 
a ſheep, in furniſhing them with a warm, though 
an homely kind of cloathing. From this quadruped 
alone, therefore, they receive as many advantages 25 
we derive from three of our moſt uſeful creatures; { 
that Providence does not leave theſe poor outcaſt; 
entirely deſtitute, but gives them a faithful domeſiic, 
more patient and ſerviceable than any other in nature. 


Tux rein-deer reſembles the American elk in the 
faſhion of its horns. It is not eaſy in words to de. 


ſcribe their minute differences ; nor will the reader, 


perhaps have a diſtinct idea of the ſimilitude, when 


told that both have brow antlers, very large, and 


hanging over their eyes, palmated towards the top, 
and bending forward like a bow. But here the f. 
militude between theſe two animals ends ; for, as the 
elk is much larger than the ſtag, ſo the rein- deer 18 
much ſmaller. It is lower char ſtronger built than 
the itag; its legs are ſhorter and thicker, and its 
hoofs much broader than in that animal ; its hair is 
much thicker and warmer, its horns much larger in 
proportion, and branching forward over its eyes; 
its ears are much larger; its pace is rather a trot 


than a bounding, and this it can continue for a whole 
day, its hoofs are cloven and moveable, ſo that it 


ſpreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent its fink- 
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ing in the ſnow. When it proceeds on a journey, it 


lays its great horns on its back, white there are two 


branches which always hang over its forehead, and 
almoſt cover its face. One thing ſeems peculiar to 
this animal and the elk, which is, that, 2s they move 


long, their hoofs are heard to crack with a pretty 


bud noiſe. This ariſes from their manner of tread- 
ing; for as hey reſt upon their cloven hoof, it ſpreads 
on the ground, and the two diviſions ſeparate from 


ach other ; but when they lift it, the diviſions cloſe 
again, and ſtrike againſt each other with a crack. 


The female alſo of the rein- deer has horns as well as 
the male, by which the ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from 


all other animals ol the deer kind W hatſoever. 


Wurx the rein- deer firſt ſhed their coat of hair, 
ney are brown; but in proportion as ſummer ap- 
rroaches, their hair begins to grow whitifh; unt 
it laſt, they are nearly grey. They are, however, 
aways black about the eyes. The nech has long 
hair, hanging down and coarſer than upon any other 
part of the body. The feet, juſt at the inlertion ot the 
hoof, are ſurrounded with a ring of white. The har 
in general ſtands ſo thick over the whole body, that 


if one ſhould attenipt to ſeparate it, the ſkin will v0 


Where appear uncovered: when ever it falls alſo, 


i is not ſeen to drop from the root, as in other 


Jadrupeds, but ſeems broken ſhort near the bot 
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tom; ſo ſhort that the lower part of che hair is ſcen 


| growing, while the upper falls away. 


Tux hens of the fornale.: are made like thoſe of 


the male, except that they are ſmaller and leſs branch. 


ing. As in the reſt of the deer kind they ſprout 


from the points; and allo, in the beginning, are fur. 
niſhed with a hairy cruſt, of moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, 
which ſupports the blood veſſels. The rein-deer 
ſhed their horns, aſter rutting time, at the latter end 


of November ; and they are not completely furniſh. 


ed again till towards autumn. The female alway; 
_ retains hers till ſhe brings forth, and then ſheds 
them, about the beginning of November. If ſhe 


be barren, however, which is not unfrequently the 
caſe, ſhe does not ſhed them till winter. The cal 
tration of the rein-deer does not prevent the ſhed- 
ding of their horns : thoſe which are the ſtrongeſt, 
caſt them early in winter ; thoſe which are more 


weakly, not ſo ſoon. Thus, from all theſe cir 


cumſtances, we ſee how greatly this animal difers 


from the common ſtag. The female of the ren. 


deer has horns, which the hind is never {een to 
have; the rein-deer when caſtrated renews bis 


| horns, which we are aſſured the ſtag never does 


it differs not leſs in its habits and manner of living 
being tame, ſubmiſhve, and patient; while the fag 


is wild, capricious, and unmanageable. , 
| | RT, Ih 
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The rein-deer, as was ſaid, is naturally an in- 
habitant of the countries bordering on the arQic 
circle, It is not unknown to the natives of Siberia. 
The North Americans alſo hunt it, under the name 
of the caribou. But, in Lapland, this animal is 
converted to the utmoſt advantage; and ſome herdſ- 
nen of that country are known to poſſeſs above a 
thouſand i in a ſingle herd. 


es is divided into two diſtricts, the moun- 
ainous, and the woody. The mountainous part 
of the country is at beſt barren and black, exceſ- 
rely cold and uninhabitable during the winter; 
till, however, it is the moſt deſirable part of 
this frightful region, and is moſt thickly peopled 
turing the ſummer. The natives generally reſide 
on the declivity of the mountains, three or four 
cottages together, and lead a chearful, and ſocial 
life. Upon the approach of winter, they are o- 
bliged to migrate into the plains, each bringing 
down his whole herd ; which often amounts to more 
tran a thouſand, and leading them where the paſture 
is in greateſt plenty. The woody part of the coun- 
uy is much deſolate and hideous. The whole 
face of nature there preſents a frightful ſcene of 
trees without fruit, and plains without verdure. As 
ar as the eye can reach, nothing is to be leen, even 
in the midſt of ſummer, but barren fields covered 
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| only with moſs, almoſt as ; white as ſnow ; no "0 gra, 
no flowery landſcapes, o only here and there a pine 
tree, which may have eſcaped the frequent conf. 
grations by which the natives have conſumed their 


foreſts. But what is very extraordinary, as the whole 
ſurface of the country is cloathed in white, is that, on 


the contrary, the foreſts ſeem to be in the laſt degree 
dark and gloomy. While one kind of moſs makes 


the fields look as if they were covered with ſnow, x 


nother blackens over all the trees, and even hides 

their verdure. This moſs, however, which deforms 
the country, ſerves for its only ſupport, as upon i 
alone the rein- deer can ſubſiſt. The inhabitants 


who, during the ſummer, lived among the moun- 


tains, drive down their herds in winter, and people 
the plains and woods below. Such of the Lapland 


ers as inhabit the woods and the plains all the year 
round, live remote from each other, and, having 


been uſed to ſolitude, are melancholy, ignorant, and 
helpleſs. They are much poorer alſo than the 


mountaineers ; for, while one of theſe is found to 


poſſeſs a thouſand rein- deer at a time, none of thoſe 


are ever found to rear the tenth part of that number. 
The rein-deer makes the riches of this people, and 
the cold mountainous parts of the country agree belt 
with its conſtitution. It 1s for this reaſon, there- 


fore, that the mountains of Lapland are preferred 
to the woods ; and that many claim an excluſive 


right 


Duadrupeds. - 
ht to the tops of hills, covered in almoſt eternal 


now. 


As ſoon as the ſummer begins to appear, the Lap- 
lander, who had fed his rein-deer on the lower 


grounds during the winter, then drives them up to 
the mountains, and leaves the woody, and low paſ- 
ares, which, at that ſeaſon, are truly deplorable. 


The gnats, bred by the ſun's heat, in the marſhy bot- 
toms, and the weedy lakes, with which this country a- 


hounds more than any other part of the world, are 
all upon the wing, and fill the whole air, like clouds . 

ok duſt in a dry windy day. The inhabitants at that 

time are obliged to daub their faces with pitch, 


mixed with milk, to ſhield their ſkins from their de- 
predations. All places are there ſo greatly infeſted, 
that the poor natives can ſcarce open their mouths 
without fear of ſuffocation : the inſects enter, from 


their numbers and minuteneſs, into the noſtrils and 
eyes, and do not leave the ſufferer a moment at his 


cale. But they are chiefly enemies to the rein- deer; 
the horns of that animal being then in their tender 
Fate, and poſſeſſed of extreme ſenſibility, a famiſhed 
clond of inſects inſtantly ſettle on them, and drive 
the poor animal almoſt to diſtraction. In this extremi- 
ty, there are but two remedies, to which this qua- 
druped, as well as its maſter, are obliged to have re- 
courſe, The one is, for both to take ſhelter near 
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their cottage, where a large fire of tree moſs is pre. 
_ pared, which, filling the whole place with imoke, 
| keeps off the gnat, and thus, by one inconvenience, 


expels a greater; the other is, to aſcend to the high. 
eſt ſummit of the mountains, where the air 18 t00 


thin, and the weather too cold for the gnats to come, 


There the rein- deer are {een to continue the whole 
day, although without food, rather than to venture 


down into the lower parts, where they can have 10 


defence againſt their unceaſing perſecutors. 


Bxsipr the gnat there is, alſo a gad-fly, that, dur. 
ing the ſummer ſeaſon, is no leſs formidable to them, 


This inſect is bred upon their ſkins, whefe the egg 
has been depoſited the preceding ſummer, and it is 


no ſooner produced as a fly, than it again endea- 


vours to depoſite its eggs in ſome place ſimilar to 
that from whence it came. Whenever, therefore, 


it appears flying over a herd of rein-deer, it puts the 


_ whole body, how numerous ſoever, into motion; they 


know their enemy, and do all they can, by toflng 
their horns and running amongſt each other, to ter- 


rify and avoid it. All their endeavours, however, are 
too generally without effect; the gad-fly is ſeen to 
depoſite its eggs, which, burrowing under the kin, 
wound it in ſeveral places, and often bring on an in. 


curable diſorder. 
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In the morning, therefore, as ſoon as the Lapland 
herd{man drives his deer to paſture, his greateſt care 
b to keep them from ſcaling the ſummits of the 
mountains, where there is no food, but where they d 
go merely to be at eaſe from the gnats and gad- flies 


that are ever annoying them. At this time there is 


a ſtrong conteſt between the dogs and the deer, the 

one endeavouring to climb up againſt the ſide of the | 
till, and to gain thoſe ſummits that are covered with 
eternal ſnows; the other forcing them down, by 


| barking and threatening, and in a manner compelling 
them into the places where their food is in the great- 
elt plenty. There the men and dogs confine them; 


guarding them with the utmoſt precaution the whole 
day, and driving them home at the proper ſeaſons 


for milking. 


Tax female brings forth in the middle of May, 
and gives milk till about the middle of October. 


Every morning and evening, during the ſummer, the 
herdſman returns to the cottage with his deer to be 
milked, where the women previoully have kindled 


a imoky fire, which eſſectually drives off the gnats, 


and keeps the rein-deer quiet while milking. The 


female furniſhes about a pint, which, though thinner 


than that of the cow, is nevertheleſs ſweeter and more 
nouriſhing. This done, the herdſman drives mem 


back to paſture; as he neither folds nor houſes them, 
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neither provides for them during the winter, nor im. 


proves their paſture by cultivation. Upon the re. 
turn of winter, when the gnats and flies are no longer 


to be feared, the Laplander deſcends into the lower 


grounds ; and as there are but few to diſpute the poſ. 


ſeſſion of that deſolate country, be has an extenſive 


range to feed them in. Their chief,” and almoſt their 


only, food at that time, is the white moſs already 


mentioned ; which, from its being fed upon by this 


animal, obtains the name of the lichen rangiferinu; 


this is of two kinds; the woody, which covers almoſt 


all the deſart parts of the country like ſnow; the other 
is black, and covers the branches of trees in very great 
quantities. However unpleaſing theſe may be to the 


ſpectator, the native eſteems them one of his choiceſt 
benefits, and the moſt indulgent gift of nature. 
While his fields are cloathed with moſs, he envies 
neither the fertility nor the verdure of the more 


ſouthern landſcape ; dreſſed up warmly in his deer. 


ſkin cloaths, with ſhoes and gloves of the fame ma- 


| terials, he drives his herds along the deſart, fearleis 
and at eaſe, ignorant of any higher luxury than what 
| their milk and ſmoke-dried fleſh afford him. Hard. 
| ened to the climate, he ſleeps in the midſt of ice; 
or, awaking, dozes away his time with tobacco: 


while his faithful dogs ſupply his place, and keep 
the herd from wandering. The deer, in the mean 


time, with inſtints adapted to the ſoil, purſue their 


foos 
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od, though covered in the deepeſt ſnow. They turn 
ap with their noſes, like ſwine; and even though its ſur- 


face be frozen and ſtiff, yet the hide is ſo hardened in 
that part, that they eaſily overcome the difficulty. 


It ſometimes, however, happens, though but rarely, 


that the winter commences with rain, and a froſt en- 
ſuing, covers the whole country with a glazed cruſt 


of ice. Then, indeed, both the rein-deer and the 


Laplander are undone : they have no proviſions laid 


up in caſe of accident, and the only refource is to 
cut down the large pine trees, that are covered with 


moſs, which furniſhes but a ſcanty ſupply ; ſo that the 
- greateſt part of the herd is then ſeen to periſh, with- 


out a poſſibility of aſſiſtance. It ſometimes alſo hap- 


pens, that even this ſupply is wanting : for the Lap- 


lander often burns down his woods, in order to im- 


prove and fertilize the foil which produces the mols, 
upon which he teeds his cattle. 


Is this manner the paſtoral life is ſtill continued near 


the pole ; neither the coldneſs of the winter, nor the 
length of the nights,—neither the wildneſs of the for- 
elt, nor the vagrant diſpoſition of the herd, interrupt 
the even tenour of the Laplander's life. By night 
and day he is ſeen attending his favourite, and re- 


mains unaffected, in a ſeaſon which would be ſpeedy 


death to thoſe bred upin a milder climate. He gives 
vimſelf no uneaſineſs to houſe his herds, or to pro- 


vide 
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vide a winter ſubſiſtence for them; he is at the trouble 


neither of manuring his grounds, nor bringing in hi 
harveſt; he is not the hireling of another's luxury; al 
his labours are to obviate the neceſſities of his owr 
ſituation ; and theſe he undergoes with chearfulneſ. 
and he is ſure to enjoy the fruits of his own induſtry, 


If, thereſore, we compare the Laplander with the pea. | 


ſant of more ſouthern climates, we ſhall have little 
reaſon to pity his ſituation ; the climate in which he 
lives is rather terrible to us than to him; and, a; 


for the reſt, he is bleſſed with liberty, plenty, and ea, 


The rein-deer alone ſupphes him with all the wants 


of life, and ſome of the conveniences, ſerving to 
ſhew how many advantages nature is capable of ſup- 


plying, when neceſſity gives the call. Thus the 


poor, little, helpleſs native, who was originally, per- 


haps, driven by fear or famine into theſe inhoſ: 
pitable climates, would ſeem, at firſt view, to be the 
moſt wretched of mankind : but it is far otherwiſe; 
he looks round among the few wild animals his bar- 


ren country can maintain, and ſingles out one from 
among them, and that of a kind which the reſt ol 


mankind have not thought worth taking from a ſtate 
of nature ; this he cultivates, propagates, and mul 


tiplies, and from this alone he derives every comfort 
that can ſoften the ſeverity of his ſituation. _ 


Tur 
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Jux rein- deer of chis country are of two kinds, the 
vd and the tame. The wild are larger and ſtrong- 
er, but more miſchievous than the other. Their 
breed, however, is preferred to that of the tame; 
and the female of the latter is often ſent into the 


woods, from whence ſhe returns home impregnated 
by one of the wild kind. Theſe are fitter for draw- 
ing the ſledge, to which the Laplanders accuſtom 


mem betimes, and yoke them to it by a ſtrap, 


which goes round the neck, and comes down be- 


reen the legs. The ledge is extremely light, and 


lod at the bottom, with the ſkin of a young deer, 


the hair turned to ſlide on the frozen ſnow. The 


perlon W. ho ſits on this guides the animal with * 
ay faſtened round the horns, and encourages it 


to proceed with His Voice, and drives it with a goad. 
Dome of the wild breed, though by far the ſtrongeſt. 
are yet found refractory, and often turn upon their 
drivers, who have then no other reſource but to 
cover themſelves with their fledge, and let the ani- 


mal vent its fury upon that. But it is otherwiſe 
with thoſe that are tame; no creature can be more 


dire, patient, and willing: when hard purſued, 


ey Will trot nine or ten Swediſh nules, or between 


bity and ſixty Engliſh miles, at one ſtretch. But, in 
ſuch a caſe, the poor obedient creature fatignes itſelf 
to death; and, if not prevented by the Laplander, who 


als it mmediately, it would die in 2 Jay or two aſter. 
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In general, they can go about thirty miles without. 


in that country, can be performed only in winter, 
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and more generally ſerviceable, they caſtrate them; 


ing the fledge. There is uſually. one male left en- 


—_—— — 


The females do not begin to breed till they are two 
years old; and then they continue regularly breed. 
ing every year till they are ſuperannuated. They 
go with young above eight months, and gene. 


— 


halting, and this without any great or dangerous ef. 
forts. This, which is the only manner of travelling 


when the ſnow 1s glazed over with ice; and al. 
though it be a very ſpeedy method of conveyance, 
yet it is inconvenient, dangerous, and troubleſome, 


) 


Ix order to make theſe animals more obedient, 


which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth; theſe become ſooner fat when taken from 
labour; and they are found to be ſtronger in dray- 


tire for every ſix females ; theſe are in rut from the 
feaſt of St. Matthew, to about Michaelmas. At thi; 


time, their horns are thoroughly burniſhed, and 


their battles among each other fierce and obſtinate. 


rally bring forth two at a time. The fondneſs of 
the dam for her young is very remarkable; it of 
ten happens, that, when they are ſeparated from 
her, ſhe will return from paſture, keep calling 
round the cottage for them, and will not defil 
antil, dead or alive, they are brought and laid 

| a 
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at her feet. They are at firſt light ben but 
they become darker with age; and at laſt the old 
ones are of a brown, almoſt approaching to black- 


gels. The young follow the dam for two or three 
years; but they do not acquire their full growth : 
until four. They are then broke in, and managed 


or drawing the ſledge; and they continue ſervice- 
able for four or five years longer. They never live 
above fifteen or fixteen years; and, when they ar- 
rive at the proper age, the Laplander generally kills 
them for the ſake of their ſłins and their fleſh. This 
he performs by ſtriking them on the back of the 
neck, with his knife into the ſpinal marrow 3 upon 
which they inſtantly fall, he then cuts the arteries 


that lead to the heart, and lets the blood diſcharge | 


itelf into the cavity of the breaſt. 


Turk is ſcarce any part of this animal that is 
not converted to its peculiar uſes. As ſoon as it 
begins to grow old, and ſometime before the rut, it 
is killed and the fleſh dried in the open air. It is allo 
ſometimes hardened with ſmoke, and laid up for 


travelling proviſion, when the natives migrate from | 
one part of the country to another. During the 


OO the rein-deer are ſlaughtered as ſheep with 
s; and every four perſons in the family are al- 


3 one rein- deer for their week's ſubbltence. 


In ſpring they ſpare the herd as much as they can, 
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and live upon freſh fiſh. In ſummer, the milk and 
_ curd of the rein-deer make their chief proviſion ; 


and in autumn they live wholly upon fowls, which 


they kill with a croſs bow, or catch in ſprings. 
Nor is this fo ſcanty an allowance ; ſince, at that 
time, the ſea-fowls come in ſuch abundance, that 
their ponds and ſprings are covered over. Theſe 
are not ſo ſhy as with us, but yield themſelves 
gan eaſy prey. They are chiefly allured to thoſe 
places by the ſwarms of gnats which infeſt the coun. 
try during ſummer, and now repay the former 
inconveniencies, by inviting ſuch numbers of birds 
as fupply the natives with food, a fourth part of 
the year, in great abundance. 


Tur milk, when newly taken, is warmed in a caul- 
dron, and thickened with rennet, and then the curd 
is preſſed into cheeſes, which are little and well tali- 
ed. Theſe are never found to breed mites as the 
cheeſe of other countries, probably becauſe the mite- 
fly is not to be ſound in Lapland. The whey which 
remains is warmed up again, and becomes of a con- 

ſiſtence as if thickened with the white of eggs. Up- 
on this the Laplanders feed during the ſummer; it 
is pleaſant and well-taſted, but not very nouriſhing. 
As to butter they very ſeldom make any, becaule 
the milk affords but a very ſmall quantity, and this, 
both in taſte and conſiſtence, is more nearly reſem- 

bling 
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bling to ſuet. They never keep ite milk till it 
turns ſour; and do not drefs it into the variety of 
diſnes which the more ſouthern countries are known 
0 do. The only delicacy they make from it is with 


wood ſorrel, which, being boiled up with it, and co- 
agulating the whole, is put into caſks, or deer-ſkins, 
and kept under ground to be « eaten in winter. : 


Tas ſkin is even a more valuable part of this ani- 


mal, than either of the former. From that part of it 


which covers the head and feet, they make their 
ſrong ſnow ſhoes with the hair on the outſide. Of 
the other parts they compoſe their garments, which 
are extremely warm, and which cover them all over. 


The hair of theſe alſo is on the outſide ; and they 
ſometimes line them within with the fur of the glut- 
ton, or ſome other warm ſurred animal of that chmate. 
Theſe ſkins alſo ſerve them for beds. They ſpread 


them on each ſide of the fire, upon the leaves of the 
dwarf birch-tree, and in this manner lie both ſoft and 
warm. Many garments, made of the ſkin of the rein- 
deer, are fold every year to the inhabitants of the 


more ſouthern parts of Europe ; and they are found 


lo ſerviceable in keeping out the cold, that even peo- 


ple of the firſt rank are known to wear them. 


In ſhort, no part of this 1 is thrown away as 
vleleſs. The blood 1 is preſerved in ſmall caſks, to 


make 
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302 Luadruheds, | 


make ſauce with the marrow in ſpring. The hors 
are ſold to be converted into glue. The finews are 
dried and divided ſo as to make the ſtrongeſt kind of 


ſewing thread, not unlike cat-gut. The tongues are 
conſidered as a great delicacy, are dried and ſold into 
the more ſouthern provinces. The inteſtines them. 


ſelves are waſhed like our tripe, and in high eſteem 


amongſt the natives. Thus the Laplander finds all 


his neceſſities amply lupplied from this ſingle ani- 
mal; and he who has a large herd of theſe animals 
has no idea of higher luxury. 


Bur, although the rein-deer is a very hardy and 
vigorous animal, it is not without its diſeaſes. I 
have already mentioned the pain it feels from the 
gnat, and the apprehenſions it is under from the gad- 
fly. Its hide is often ſound pierced in an hundred 
places, like 2 ſieve, from this inſect, and not a few 
die in their third year from this very cauſe. Their 


teats allo are ſubject to cracking, ſo that blood comes 


inſtead of milk. They ſometimes take a loathing for 


their food; and, inſtead of eating, ftand ſtill and chew 


the cud. They are alſo troubled with a vertigo, like 
the elk, and turn round often till they die. The 
Laplander judges of their ſtate by the manner of 
their turning. If they turn to the right, he judges 
their diſorder but flight ; if they turn to the left he 


deems it incurable. The rein-deer are alſo ſubject 
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to ulcers near the hoof, which unqualifies them for 


iravelling, or keeping with the herd. But the moſt 
fatal diſorder of all is that which the natives call the 
ſuddataka, which attacks this animal at all ſea ons 


of the year. The inſtant it is ſeized with this diſ- 


caſe it begins to breathe with greater difficulty, its 


eyes begin to ſtare, and its noftrils to expand. It 


2:quires alſo an unuſual degree of ferocity, and at- 


tacks all it meets indiſcriminately. 


chew the cud, and it hes down more frequently than 


beſore. In this manner it continues every day con- 


fuming and growing more lean, till at laſt it dies from 


mere inanition ; and not one of thoſe that are attack. 
el with this diſorder, are ever found to recover. 
Notwithſtanding, 
part of the world; although during the laſt ten or 


it is but very lately known in that 


teen years, it has ſpoiled whole provinces of this 
necellary creature. It is contagious ; and the mo- 
ment the Laplander perceives any of his herd inten- 
ed he haſtens to kill them immediately, before it 


reads any farther. When examined internally 


there is a frothy ſubſtance found in the brain. a 
round the lungs ; the inteſtines are lax and flabby,- 
nd the ſpleen is diminiſhed almoſt to nothing. The 

Laplander's only cure in all theſe diſorders, is to a- 
int the animal's back with tar; if this does not 
ſucceed he conſiders the diſeaſe beyond the power of 


art ; 


Still, however, 
it continues to feed as if in health, but is not ſeen to 
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art; "and; with his natural phlegm, ſubmits to the ſe. 
verities of fortune. 


| Bzs190zs the internal maladies of EK animal „there 
are ſome external enemies which it has to fear. The 
bears now and then make depredations upon the herd; 
but of all their periecutors, the creature called the 
glutton, is the moſt dangerous and the molt ſuccef. 
ful. The war between theſe is carried on not Ie 
in Lapland than in north America, where the rein- 
deer is cailed the caribou, and the glutton the car. 


jou. This animal, which is not above the lize of a | 
badger, waits whole weeks together for its prey, hid 


in the branches of ſome ſpreading tree ; and, wher 
the wild rein-dcer paſſes underneath, -it inſtant " 
drops down upon it, fixes its teeth and claus into tlie 
neck juſt behind the horns. 
wounded animal then flies for protection, that it 
ruſtles among the branches of the foreſt, the glutton 
ſtill holds its former poſition ; and, although it often 
are rubbed of 


It is in vain that the 


loſes a part of its {kin and fleſh, which 
againſt the trees, yet it {till keeps faſt, until its prey 
drops with fatigue and loſs of blood. The deer has 
but only one method of eſcape, which is by jumping 
into the water; that element its enemy cannot endure ; 
for, as we are told, it quits its hold immediately, 
and thinks only of providing for its own proper e. 


curity. 
6. Virointai- 
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6. Virginian-Deer. 


VISCIVIAN deer inhabit all the provinces ſouth of. | 


(Canada, but in greateſt abundance in the ſouthern ; 
but eſpecially the vaſt Savannas contiguous to the 


Miſiſſippi, and the great rivers which flow into it. - 


They graze in herds innumerable, along with the 
kgs and buffaloes. This ſpecies probably extends 
o Guiana, and is the baieu of that country, which 
is aid to be about the ſize of a European buck, 
with ſhort norns, bending at their ends. = 


Tary are capable of being made tame; and, when 


properly trained, are uſed by the Indians to decoy 
the wild deer, (eſpecially in the rutting ſeaſon) with- 


n ſhot. Both bucks and does herd from September 
to March; after that they ſeparate, and the does 


kcrete themſelves to bring forth, and are found with 
(ifticulty, The bucks from this time keep ſeparate, 
ill the amorous ſeaſon of September revolves. The 
deer begin to. feed as ſoon as night begins; and 
lometimes, in the rainy ſeaſons, in the day: other- 
wie they ſeldom or never quit their haunts. An 
od American ſportiman has remarked, that the 


bucks will keep in the thickets for a year, or even 


wo. 
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Tart animals are very reſtlefs, and always i in 
motion, coming and going continually, Thoſe 
which live near the ſhores are lean and bad, fu. 
ject to worms in their heads and throats, generated 
from the eggs depoſited in thoſe parts. Thoſe that 
frequent the hills and Savannas are in better caſe, but 
the veniſon is dry. In hard winters they Will feed 
on the long moſs which hangs from the trees in the | 
northern parts. 


Tarsr, and other cloven-footed quadrupeds of 
America, are very fond of ſalt, and reſort eagerly to 
the places impregnated with it. They are always ſeen 
in great numbers on the ſpots where the ground ha: 
been torn by torrents or other accidents, where they 
are ſeen licking the earth. Such places are called | 

licking places. The huntſmen are ſure of finding the 
game there; for, notwithſtanding they are often dil 
tarbed, the buffaloes and deer are ſo paſſionately fond 
of the ſavory regale, as to bid defiance to all danger, 
and return in droves to theſe favourite haunts. The 
{kins are a great article of commerce, 25,027 being 
imported from New-York and Penſylvania in the 
ſale of 1764. 


Tux deer are of the firſt importance to the ſavages. | 
The ſkins form the greateſt branch of their trafic, 


by which they procure from the colonilts, by way of 
exchange 
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exchange, many of the articles of life. To all of 
them it is the principal food throughout the year; 
for, by drying it over a gentle but clear fire, after cut- 


ting it into ſmall pieces, it is not only capable of long 


preſervation, but is very portable in their ſudden ex- 


curſions, eſpecially when reduced to powder, which 8 


is frequently done. 


Huxrixd is more than an amuſement to theſe 


people. They give themſelves up to it not only for 
the ſake of ſubſiſtence, but to fit themſelves for war, 


by habituating themſelves to fatigue. A good huntſ- 
man is an able warrior. Thoſe who fail in the ſports 
of the field are never ſuppoſed to be capable of ſup- 


porting the hardſhips of a campaign ; they are de- 
craded to ignoble offices, ſuch as dreſſing the ſkins of 


Geer, and other employs alloted only to ſlaves and 
women, 

Wnurx a large party meditates a hunting-match, 
which 1s uſually at the beginning of winter, they a- 


gree on à place of rendezvous, often five hundred 
miles diſtant from their homes, and a place, perhaps, 


that many of them had never been at. They have 


no other method of fixing on the ſpot than by point. 


ing with their finger. The preference is given to 
the eldeſt, as the moſt experienced. 
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Wnrxx this matter is ſettled, they ſeparate into 
mall parties, travel and hunt for ſubſiſtence all the 
day, and reſt at night ; but the women have no cer. 
tain reſting- places. The ſavages have their particu. 
lar hunting countries ; ; but if they invade the limits 
of thoſe belonging to other nations, feuds enſue, fatal 


as thoſe between Percy and Douglas in the lamed 
Chevy Chace. 


As ſoon as they arrive on the borders of the hunt. 
ing country, (which they never fail doing to a man, 
be their reſpective routs ever ſo diſtant or ſo various) 
the captain of the band delineates on the bark of 
a tree his own figure, with a rattle-ſnake twined 
round him with diſtended mouth ; and in his hand 
a bloody tomahawk. By this he implies a deſtruc. 
tive menace to any who are bold enough to invade 
their territories, or to interrupt their diverſion. 


Tu chace is carried on in different ways. 
Some ſurpriſe the deer by uſing the ſtale of the head, 
horns, and hide, in the manner before mentioned: 
but the general method is performed by the whole 
body. Several hundreds diſperſe in a line, encompaſ- 
ing a vaſt ſpace of country, fire the woods, and drive 
the animals into ſome ſtrait or peninſula, where they 
become an eaſy prey. The deer alone are not the 


object; foxes, racoons, bears, and all beaſts of 
fur, 


| | | | 200 
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far, are thought worthy of attention, and articles of 


-ommerce with the Europeans. 


Tur number of deer deſtroyed in ſome parts of 
America is incredible ; as it is pretended, from an ab- 
ſurd idea which the ſavages have, that the more 


they deſtroy, the more they ſhall find in ſucceed- 
ing years. Certain it is that multitudes are de- 
froyed ; the tongues only are preſerved, and the 
carcaſes left a prey to wild beaſts. But the motive 


is much more political, The ſavages well diſcern, 
that, ſhould they overſtock the market, they would 
certainly be over- reached by the E European dealers, 
who take care never to produce more goods than 
are barely ſufficient for the demand of the ſeaſon, 
eltabliſning their prices according to the quantity of 
furs brought by the natives. The hunters live in 
their quarters with the utmoſt feſtivity, and indul- 
gence in all the luxuries of the country. The chaſe 
rouſes their appetite ; they are perpetually cating, 
and will even riſe at midnight, to obey the calls of 


hunger. Their viands are exquiſite, Veniſon 


boiled with red peaſe ; turkies barbecued and eaten 


with bears fat; fawns cut out of the doe's belly, and 
boiled in the native bag; fiſh, and cray fiſh, taken 


in the next ſtream ; dried peaches, and other fruits 


form the chief of their good living. Much of this 


food is carminative: they give looſe to the effects, and 
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| (reverſe to the cuſtom of the delicate Arabs) laugh 
moſt heartily on the occaſion. 


Tay bring along with them their wives and 


miſtreſſes: not that they pay any great reſpe& to 


the fair. They make (like the Cathneſians) errant 
pack horſes of them, loading them with proviſions, 
or the ſkins of the chaſe; or making them provide 
fire wood. Love is not the paſſion of a ſavage, 
at leaſt it is as brief with them as with the animals 
_ — 


7. Elk. 


Tux elk exhibits a ſtately but awkward form ; valt 
length of legs; a ſquare body of diſproportionate 
bulk; a ſhort tail ; ſhoulders ſomewhat elevated; 


a long projecting ſnout, furrowed in the middle, 


with wide noſtrils; a ſhort neck; a mane almoil 
erect, extending along the neck and ſhoulders; 2 
ſmall excreſcence under the throat, with a tuft ol 
hair hanging from it; long ſlouching aſinine ears; 
and horns without brow. antlers, but with ſhort 


beams ſpreading into broad palms, which are on the | 


inner fide plain, but on the exterior tide, furniſhed 
with ſharp ſnags. The female, wanting horns, ap: 


pears Rill more than the male, though of a ſmaller 
hze, 


hz 


ol! 


an 
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ze, mere awkward bulk, without dignity amd with- 
out animation. 


A HOARY brown is the general colour of this 


animal. 


Fvnore, Aſia, and America all afford the ſpecies. 
They were not unknown to the ancient Romans. 
Cælar mentions the elk as an inhabitant of the Her- 


cynian foreſt. Pliny repeats the information com- 
municated by Cæſar, but renders the hiſtory of the 
animal more perplexed by new fables, and by an 


unneceſſary variety of names. 


Ox the old continent, the elk is, at onofent, known 


for an inhabitant of Lapland, Norway, Sweden, Po- 


land, Ruſſia, Siberia, and Tartary, as far as the north 
ol China. In the new world, this ſpecies inhabit the 
iſle of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, the weſtward fide 
of the bay of Fundy, Canada, and the country round 


the great lake, almoſt as far ſouth as the river Ohio. 


AxiuALs of this ſpecies avoid the plains and open 
country, and confine themſelves to the foreſts. The 


length of their legs, the ſhortneſs of their neck, and 
the diſproportionable largeneſs of their upper lip, 
rendering it extremely difficult, or perhaps impol- | 
ble, for them to graze on the ground, they browze 
the 
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the boughs of trees, or wade into lakes and riyers 


in ſearch of water- plants. The flinking bean treit 
is with them a favourite herb, they dig through the 


ſnow with their hoofs to find it. The ancients tell, 
that, to avoid entangling his upper lip between his 
teeth, the elk is obliged to move backward as he 
feeds. But modern anatomiſts have diſcovered, 
that nature has provided againſt his ſuffering this 
inconvenience, by the largeneſs and ſtrength of the 
muſcles deſtined to raiſe the upper lip. The ar. 
ticulations of his legs are ſo cloſely embraced with 
ligaments, that they cannot be very ſupple or pli. 
ant. The olfactory nerves in the brain of the elk 
are larger than in other animals; and his powers of 
ſmelling are probably peculiarly exquiſite. 


Tur motion of theſe animals is a | high ſhambling 
trot, amazingly ſwift. To avoid entangling their 


horns, as they run through the woods, they point 
their noſes parallel with the horizon. They raiſe 


their fore feet commonly three or four feet high in 
ann 


Mud and innoffenſive in their general manners; 
vet in the ſeaſon of autumn, when they feel the in. 
fluence of the genial paſſion, they are quite furt- 
ons. The males then ſtrike with horns and hoots. 
| the only means of defence or attack with which na- 


ture 


th 
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ture has furniſhed them; ſwim about from iſle to 


ile in ſearch of the females; and appear plainly 
to feel, in all their extravagance, the tranſports of 


that impetuous paſſion. If a perſon then approach 


his haunts, he runs upon him at full ſpeed, and 
either gores him with his horns, or tramples him 
dead under his feet. The female goes with young 5 


through winter, and, in the month of April, pro- 
duces commonly two at a birth. The young ones 
continue to follow their dam for a whole year. 
The elk is not an unſocial ani mal. 
diſtin families feed together; in winter, numbers 


meet among the deep pine. foreſts of the northern 


regions which they inhabit. 


Diszase, though it appears in the greateſt variety 


of forms among the human ſpecies, and commits up- 


on them the moſt dreadful ravages, yet viſits alſo 


the inferior tribes of the animal creation. The elk 


is ſaid to be ſubject to one of the moſt awful of dit. 


caſes, the epilepſy. The Poliſh name Loſs, and the 
Germans Eland, both ſignifying miſerable, are ſaid to 
have been given it on account of the affliction which 


it ſuffers from this diſeaſe. But if we may truſt the 
tale, the animal is provided With a ſpecific againſt 


ihe diſeaſe, and has only to ſcratch its ear with its 


hook, Elks have been ſometimes domeſticated. In ol. 


times, Mr. Pennant relates, on what authority I i:now 
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the ſame who imported the Angora goat, propoſed 
premiums, and employed other means for its do. 
meſtication, this ſtrong, ſtately, and ſwift-footed 


fore he ſubmits to cultivate the ground, drinks the 
blood and tears the limbs of his fellow animals; and 
even in thoſe regions which nature ſeems to have 


ages with all the ferocity of a beaſt of prey. The 
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not, they were yoked in the lledge i in Sweden. But 
having, from their dexterity in moving through dif. 


ferent roads, been frequently acceſſory to the eſcape | 
of murderers and other criminals, the uſe of them 


was prohibited under great penalties. Vet a Swed. 
iſh writer informs us, that till the Baron Alſtroemer, 


animal was in that country always wild. From 


which! it ſeems reaſonable to infer, that the elk 1s | 


at preſent a domeſtic animal | in Sweden. 


: Bur, lad not generally reduced into a ſtate of 


ſervitude to mankind, and though not diſpoſed to 
diſturb their ſecurity, this ſpecies have not eſcaped 
the notice of thoſe tyrants of the earth. Man, be- 


appropriated to the inferior tribes, by rendering the 


vegetable world there liberal to them, but barren 


to him, he paſſes the natural boundary, and rav- 


arts by which the hunters of ancient Germany in- 
vaded the ſafety of the elk, have been already men. 


| tioned. In the north of Europe, he is hunted in the 
| ſame manner as the ſtag. As he flees before his 


purſuers, 
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purluers, he often falls ſuddenly down, as if ſtruck 
lead, though neither ſhot, nor in any manner wound- 
ed. "Theſe falls are aſcribed to fits of the epilepſy ; 
but are perhaps rather owing to the ſtiffneſs of his 
joints, the length of his legs, and the difficulties of 
the tract through which he runs. When cloſely at- 
tacked, he turns upon his enemies, and makes a vig- 
orous defence with his horns and hoofs.— The Indi- 
ans of North America diſplay great adddreſs in hunt- 


ing the elk. Sometimes joining in large bodies, 


they rouſe theſe animals through the woods on each 


ide of ſome great river, and, ſurrounding them on all 
quarters, compel them into the ſtream, where a part 


of the hunters are ſtationed in a ſeries of canoes, 


forming a creſcent between the two ſides of the 
river, to intercept the elks, as they attempt to eſcape 


by ſwimming, and kill them with clubs or lances. 


At other times, they, with greater art, incloſe a tri- 
angular {pace with ſtakes, hedged with branches of 


trees, and opening at the bottom into another tr I- 
angle, formed in the ſame manner. The opening 


into the ſecond triangle is hung round with ſnares, 
made of flips of raw hides. Then, ranging the woods 
in conſiderable parties, and rouſing both elks and 
other deer, they drive them into the incloſures, 
where they are either caught in the ſnares, or ſhot 


with the arrows of the hunters. The elk is like- 
wie often ſhot with the gun. When firſt rouſed, 
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the animal, by ſquatting on his hinder parts, and 
making water, affords the hunter an opportunity of 
ſhooting him. If the hunter miſs his aim, the elk runs 
off with a rapid trot, clattering loudly with his hook, 


The happieſt ſeaſon for this purſuit is winter, when 


the ground is covered with deep ſnow, bit ſo 


ſoftened by the impreſſion of the ſun as to yield 


under the weight of the elk; it {till bears the hunter 


who travels on broad rackets, or ſnow-ſhoes; and 
the object of his purfuit then falls an eaſy prey. 


Oxx of the imaginary beings whoſe exiſtence ig- 
norance and wild ſuperſtition have ſuggeſted to the 
Indians of North America, is an invulnerable muſe, 
of an enormuous ſize, capable of wading, with eaſe, 


through eight feet depth of ſnow, and, with an arm 
growing on its ſhoulder ſubſervient to the ſame pur. 
poſes as the human arms. To this monſter they attri- 


bute ſovereign authority over his ſpecies, and repre- 
ſent him ſurrounded with a court, and reigning over 


faithful and obedient ſubjects. The mogſe is, with 
theſe ſimple people, a beaſt of good omen. To dream 
ol him is eſteemed a flattering taken of long liſe. 


Tax hoof of the elk is regarded among the Indians, 


the Norwegians, and the other Northern nations, to 
whom he is well known, as a ſovereign cure for the 


epileply. The perſon alflicted muſt apply it to his 


EEE 
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heart, hold it in his left hand, and rub his ear with 


it. It is alſo reduced to a powder, and drunk in 


water, as a remedy for the colic, Pleuriſy, vertigo, 


and purple fever. 


Taz fleſh of this animal is ſweet and nouriſhing. 


The Indians imagine that it invigorates them more 


than any other ſpecies of animal food. The tongue is 


peculiarly excellent ; the noſe is perfect marrow, 


and eſteemed the greateſt delicacy that Canada 
affords. 8 


Tur ſkin of the elk is almoſt impenetrable to balls. 


Dreſſed into buff, it is ſtrong, yet ſoft and light. In 


preparing it for uſe, the Indians uſe a lather of the 


brains of the animal in hot water. It is the lea- 


ther of which their ſnow-ſhoes are e formed, and with 
it they cover their canoes. _ 


Tux hair on the neck, ſhoulders, and horns of 2 
ful grown elk, makes good matraſſes and ſaddles. 


Tux das parts of the horns are hollowed by 


the Indians into capacious laddles. 


7. Elephant. 


= is not ealy to convey in 8 a diſtinct idea of the 


form of any animal. Words may aſſiſt the imagination | 
to 
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to deſcribe the elephant, this difficulty is felt. His 
eyes are ſmall, his ears are long, broad, and pendu. 
lous; his neck is ſhort, his back conſiderably arched, 


and inoffenſive. He is nouriſhed on vegetable food, 


m_— CT Fx 


to recal a form with which it is alread y familiar, but 
ſcarce any clearneſs or vigour of verbal deſcrip 
tion will give the mind a ſtrong and diſtin& imprel. 


ſion of an image entirely new to it. In attempting 


his legs thick, clumſy, and ſhapeleſs; his feet undi. 
vided, but hazing their margins terminated by five 
round hoofs ; his tail fimilar to the tail of a hog, and 


fringed at the extremity with a few long hairs of the | 


thickneſs of a pack thread. The female has two 


{mall teats, placed a little behind the fore legs. The 
body 1 is bare. 


Tur manners of this animal are naturally mild 


fruit, leaves, branches, and even young trees, corn 
and other grains, which he devours in large quanti- 
tics. Contradictory accounts have been alleged of 
the mode in which the act of copulation is perform. 
ed among this ſpecies. It ſeems now to be agreed, 
that they copulate in the ſame manner as the gener 
ality of other quadrupeds. In their natural ſtate, ele 
phants aſſociate in herds ; but the impulſe of love ſe. 
parates them into pairs, who retire each to ſome fe- 
cret ſequeſtered ſpot, to gratify the genial paſſion. 
Mankind are never ſuffered to witneſs thoſe rites; 

and 
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and the preciſe period of geſtation with the female 


elephant is not certainly known; yet it is ſuppoſed 


to be about nine months, from the circumſtance of 


ſome tame Ones producing, aſter an interval of that 


length, from their wandering into the woods in 


ſearch of the males. The young elephant has been 
aid to ſuck with its trunk. The ancients pretend- 
ed, that it ſucked with its mouth. The moderns, 
contradicted them; but D'Obſonville has incontro- 
rertibly vindicated the veracity of the ancients. In 
a herd of old and young elephants, the young have 
been obſerved to ſuck any of the females indiſcrimi- 


nately. The elephant grows flowly, and is ſuppoſed to 8 


live to a great age. 'The ordinary term of his life 18, 
at leaſt, between one and two hundred years. With 


his trunk this animal utters oc caſionally a ſound like 


tiat of a trumpet. When enraged or alarmed, his 
voice, which ſeems to proceed from his throat and 
mouth, is a wild ſhrill note, which pierces the hu- 
man heart with unſpeakable terror. 


Praix foreſts, and gently-riſing hills, are the fa- 
vourite abodes of the elephant. He is a native of 


Afia and Africa. He cannot bear the heat of the 


 torrid regions under the line; but is {till more impa- 


tient of cold. All the elephants imported into Eu- 
rope, however liberally fed, and carefully managed, 
have periſh#d by a premature death. At Peterſburgh, 
though 
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3 | though cloathed and kept in houſes warmed by ſtoves, | da 
| they could not bear the ſeverity of that climate. an 
The ſpecies are difluſed over the whole continents at 
| of Aſia and Africa, except where intenſe heat, or ex. 
Me treme cold, or uniform cultivation, and the hoſtili. 
ö ties of mankind, keep them at a diſtance. They = 5 
Þ are allo natives of the greateſt part of the Aſiatic th 
=: Hes, e 55 pl 
4 + 
b Cx on is famed for its elephants. Some of the ti 
1 Dutch have obſerved the manners of the wild ele. * 
B phants in that iſland with ſingular attention. They live el 
1 in ſmall troops, or diſtin families. The old ones F 
. often ſtand while they ſleep. In wandering from P 
4 place to place, the males who are armed with the larg- m 
| eſt tuſks, put themſelves at the head of the troops. 1 
| Theſe are the firſt to face every difficulty. In ſwim- pr 
y ming over any large river, theſe lead the van, and A 
ſeek out a landing- place; next follow the young ele. in 
i  Phants that have not yet attained their full growth, el 
i _ clinging together by the trunks ; the reſt of the full. L. 
i grown bring up the rear. A folitary elephant, who Pu 
[ ſeems to be expelled from the herd to which he be- (! 
longed, is ſometimes met with in the woods; ſuch a 
F vagabond 1s uncommonly fierce and dangerous. 
The enormous bulk of the elephant renders his air el 
oy 


grave and ſtupid, and all his motions flow. A 
nimble Indian will out- run the ſwifteſt, To avoid pr 
| | | | danger 


- 
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danger, or attack an enemy, an elephant lengthens 
and quickens his ſtep, ſo as to keep up with a horſe 
at a briſk epd but not at full ſpeed. 


Nen have in all ages been eagerly hunted. 
Some of the arts which have been uſed to kill or take 
them alive, are ſingular, Mankind could not em- 
ploy any other animal to hunt down the elephant, 
The Hottentots in the diſtrict of Sitſicamma, near 
the Cape, ſhoot him with tin balls. The chace is 
attended with conſiderable danger. To irritate an 
elephant in the woods, or any where but in the open 
Fains, would be almoſt certain death. With every 
precaution the ſagacity of the elephant is ſometimes 


more than a match for the cunning of the hunter. 


His delicacy of ſmell enables him to diſcover the ap- 
proach of an enemy, before he can poſſibly ſee him. 


And when diſcovered, the hunter, unleſs he can by an 


ialtant ſhot, lame or wound him mortally, will ſcarce 
cape being trampied, or beat, or toſſed to pieces. 
Len though he may eſcape, he will ſcarce fail to be 


plentifully ſouſed with cold water from the elephant's 


trunk. 


In the iſland of Sumatra, where the herds of wild 
elephants prove extremely troubleſome, wandering 


over the cultivated grounds, and partly by the im- 
preſſion of their feet, partly by devouring the plan- 


You, I. . 1 tancs 
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tanes and ſugar canes, obliterating all traces of culti. 
vation; the inhabitants often ſplit and impregnate 
a part of their canes with poiſon ; and of these the 
GE cating n dies. 


Tux Ceyloneſe ſornetities ſurround, in nume. 
rous bands, the woods which the elephants inhahit, 
and, with flaming torches, the diſcharge of guns, 
and other noiſes, drive the animals before them 
into a park previouſly prepared, and incloſed with 
| ſtrong paliſades. Sometimes perſons, eminent for 
activity and courage, will ſingle out an elephant 
in the woods, purſue him till they can throw a for 
of ſpringe made of cord round his hinder legs, and 
winding and faſtening the other end of this round a 
tree, bring two tame elephants, between whom he 
is conducted home to captivity, and who, if he prove 
refractory by the way, are directed to beat him with 
their trunks. Tame females are alſo led out, at 
times, to inveigle wild males. As ſoon. as one of 
theſe females has enticed a male from the ſavage 
herd, a part of her conductors ſeize her captive, | 
while the reſt make a noile to frighten 1 his 
companions. 


MaxkIxp have in all ages been at great pains in 
taming elephants. When Alexander penetrated 


into India, the natives oppoſed him upon tame ele 
phaits, 
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phants, whom they had trained to military diſci- 
pline. The Greeks, who, at firſt, beheld them with 


terror, after triumphing over the nations of the eaſt, 


introduced them into their own armies. Either 
a part of thoſe very elephants, which Alexander 
brought from India, or others brought foon after in- 


to Greece, were carried by Pyrrhus into Italy, 
when he went to oppoſe the Romans. His ele. 
phants with the Macedonian tactics rendered him, 


at firſt, no unequal match to the warriors of Rome. 


But Roman diſcipline, and Roman magnanimity ſoon 


triumphed over his military ſkill, and his gigantic 


cavalry. Elephants were often after that exhibited 


at Rome. The Carthaginians, as well as Pyr- 
thus, found them but weak aids againſt Roman va- 
lour. In the circus they were at firſt driven 
about, and flain with darts. They were aſterwards 
oppoſed to bulls, and to the rhinoceros. Pliny 
relates that a number of elephants, exhibited in the 
circus by Pompey, when they found themſelves 
deſtined to immediate death, made a vigorous, but 


ineffectual, effort to break through the iron railings . 


in which they were incloſed : Fruſtrated in the at- 
tempt, they with a wailing voice, and, in a ſuppli- 
ant poſture, ſeemed to implore the compaſſion of 
the ſpectators; and ſo impulſively were the whole 
people affected with the diſtreſs and the ſenſibility 
of thoſe majeſtic animals, that they with one aſſent 
| rr aroſe, 
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aroſe, and with tears, imprecated deſtruction on the 
head of the magnificent general who entertained 
them with that ſpectacle; imprecations ſays the 
hiſtorian, which ſoon after took eſlect. 


Tur ſucceſſors of Alexander appear to have long 
continued the uſe of elephants in their armies. One 
of the brave Jewiſh brothers, the Maccabees, ter- 
minated his life in a glorious manner, by piercing 
the belly of an elephant, in the army of one of thoſe 
monarchs hghting againſt his countrymen, with a 
deadly wound, and {uffering himſelf to be cruſhed 
to death under the falling maſs. Elephants trained 
to war among the Greeks, had turrets raiſed on 
their backs, from which troops of armed men an- 
noyed the enemy; while a perſon fitting on the neck, 
directed the motion of the elephant, and animated 

him to fight with his trunk. But when ſcared or 
wounded, they diſdained all government, and ſpread 
confuſion, not leſs readily among their ſriends, than 
through the adverſe enemy. 


Tux Faſt is the great theatre on which the 
firength, the ingenuity, and the generous qualities ol 
this ſpecies have been chiefly diſplayed. The In- 
dian princes eſtimate their power and grandeur by | 
the number of their elephants. Many of the In- 


dians are perſuaded that lo majeſtic a body mult be 
animated 
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animated by the foul of a departed king or hero. 


In Siam, Pegu, Laos, white elephants are viewed 


with peculiar veneration, as the living manes of de- 
ceaſed emperors. Each has a palace, domeſtics, 
golden veſſels, choice food, ſplendid robes. They 
are ſubjected to no ſervile labours, and are taught 
to bow the knee to the reigning emperor, but be- 
fore none e elſe. : 


A TAE el ephant | is perhaps the moſt docile, gen- 


tle, and obedient of all animals. He forms an at- 


tachment to his keeper ; comprehends ſigns ; learns 


to diſtinguiſa the various tones of the human voice, 
as expreſſive of anger, approbation, or command; 


is even capable of being taught to underſtand the 


import of articulate language, adopts, in many in- 


ſtances, the manners and the ſentiments of mankind; 


diſcovers a ſenſe of probity and honour, and expects 


to be honeſtly dealt with ; is generous, grateful, 


patient, magnanimous, and humane. Like man- 
kind, the elephant is fond of gorgeous trappings, and 
gay attire. But, in a ſtate of ſervitude, though at 

times infuriated by the impulſe of the genial paſſion, 


elephants conſtantly refuſe to copulate. 


HisTorrans and travellers relate many tales con- 


cerning the prudence, penetrating ſagacity, and o- 
bliging temper of the elephant, which can ſcarce 
appear 
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appear credible. The ancients have aſcribed to tl; 
ipecies ſentiments of religion, and the tendereſt emo. 
tions of ſocial affection. They practiſe, lay ſome 
ancient naturaliſts, rites of ablution with religious 
ſolemnity; they venerate the ſun and moon, and 
the other powers of heaven; they are endowed with 
a ſpirit of divination, and their foreſight penetrates 
through the miſts that veil futurity : his fellows 
gather around a dying elephant, cheer his laſt mo. 
ments with friendly ſympathy and kind offices, be. 
dew his corpſe with their tears, and depoſite it de. 
cently i in the grave. A modern traveller relates a 
no leſs wonderful {tory ; that when a wild elephant 
is taken and his feet tied, the hunters accoſt him, 
make apologies for binding him, and promiſe him 
the faireſt uſage; upon which the elephant becomes 
perfectly ſatisfied with his change of condition, and 
follows his new maſters quietly home. Did this 
| ſtory aſcribe to the elephant no more than human 
ſagacity, and human placidity of temper, I ſhould 
not preſume to queſtion its truth. But it ſuppoſes 
him endowed with an intuitive knowledge of human 
languages, and at the ſame time attributes to him a 
degree of ſimple credulity inconſiſtent with his pe. 
netration, and a tameneſs of ſpirit derogatory from 
his dignity of mind. 
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BuT many more plauſible anecdotes are told of 
tim. When he wiſhes merely to terrify any perſon, 
he runs upon him with an aſpect of fury ; but {tops 
when near, without inflicting any injury. He lades 


a boat in a river with amazing dexterity, carefully 


eping all the articles dry, and diſpoſing them, o 


mat their arrangements need not to be changed. 


ſn raiſing wheeled carriages, heavily loaded, up a 
declivity, he puſhes the carriage forward with his 


front, advances, ſupports it with his knee, and re- 


news his effort. If dragging a beam of wood along : 
the ground, he removes obſtacles, to make it run 


e and eaſily. 


Tur majeſtic elephant, on which Porus rode in 
the battle in which he oppoſed Alexander, diſplayed 


a ſtrong attachment to his maſter. When the Indian 
monarch, though exhauſted with fatigue, and covered 
with wounds, obſtinately refuſed to retire or yieid 


himſelf a priſoner, and the Grecian ſoldiers preſſed 


hard upon him, his elephant {till obeyed his direc- 
ton though all his COMPANIONS had fled, {till de- 
ended his maſter, and attacked thoſe who approach 
ed againſt him, with firm and ardent courage. 


Sous monarchs employ elephants to execute 


thoſe criminals whom they have condemned tc 
death, They execute the ſentence with great dex. 
terity, 
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terity, ſeize the unhappy victims, toſs them in the 
alr, and then trample them to death. 


M. D*'Oggonviitts relates an anecdote of an 
elephant which repreſents him in a very amiable 
light. In Laknaor the capital of Soubah, during 
the rage of an epidemic diſtemper, the principal road 

to the palace gate was covered with ſick and dying 

wretches, extended on the ground, and incapable of re. 
moving, at a time when the Nabob was to paſs on his 
elephant; which ſeemed to threaten inevitable dezth 
to numbers of thoſe unhappy wretches. But the gen- 
erous quadruped, without receiving any command 
to the purpoſe, and even without ſlackening his pace, 
very dexterouſly aſſiſted the poor creatures with his 
trunk, removing ſome, raiſing others, and ſtepping 
over the reſt ; ſa that none ſuffered the ſlighteſt in- 
jury. In what is an animal capable of ſuch prud. 
ence, ſuch dexterity, and ſuch gentle humanity, 
inferior to men? In this action both intelligence 
and virtue conſpicuouſly appear. 


ErzenanTts are more influenced by a regard to 


the conſequences of their actions than almoſt an) 


other domeſticated animals. On the promiſe of 2 
reward, they are often induced to extraordinary cx- 


ertions of ingenuity and ſtrength. The fame cur. 


ous obſerver of the oeconomy of animals, relates, 
= that 
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chat he has ſeen two elephants employed in concert 


in beating down a wall; who, encouraged by their 
cornacks, with a promiſe of fruits and brandy, doub- 
led up their trunks to ſave them from injury, com- 


bined their efforts, thruſt with repeated ſhocks againſt | 
the ſtrongeſt part of the wall, carefully marked the 
ſucceſs of their exertions, and at laſt, with one grand 
impulſe, levelled the fabric, retiring haſtily to avoid 


ſullering from its falling e 


A srTILL more ſingular fact is related by D'Obſon- 
ville. An elephant who, in the courſe of the laſt 


war between the French and the Britiſh 1 in the Eaſt- 


Indies, had received a fleſh-wound by a cannon-ball, 


alter being once or twice conducted to the hoſpital 


to have his wound dreſſed, conſtantly attended of 
himſelf at the proper time, till it was healed, That 
the ſurgeon might operate, he readily extended him- 


ſelf on the ground. He bore with patience the ap- 


plication even of fire to his wound. The acuteneſs 


of the pain would ſometimes force from him a plain- 
tive groan. But to the hand who, by inflicting mo- 


mentary torments, ſought to accompliſh his cure, he 
expreſſed none but emotions of gratitude. Gratitude 


iz indeed repreſented by all who have had opportu- 
nities of obſerving his manners, as the moſt eminent 


feature in the character of the elephant. At the fight 
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terity, ſeize the unhappy victims, toſs them in the | 
air, and then trample them to death. 


M. on relates an anecdote of an 
elephant which repreſents him in a very amiable 
light. In Laknaor the capital of Soubah, during 
the rage of an epidemic diſtemper, the principal road 
to the palace gate was covered with ſick and dying 
 wretches, extended on the ground, and incapable of re. 

moving, at a time when the Nabob was to paſs on his 

elephant; which ſeemed to threaten inevitable death 
to numbers of thoſe unhappy wretches. But the gen- 
erous quadruped, without receiving any command 
to the purpoſe, and even without ſlackening his pace, 
very dexterouſly aſſiſted the poor creatures with his 
trunk, removing ſome, raiſing others, and ſtepping 
over the reſt; ſa that none ſuffered the ſlighteſt in. 
jury. In what is an animal capable of ſuch prud. 
ence, ſuch dexterity, and ſuch gentle humanity, 
inferior to men? In this action both intelligence | 
and virtue conſpicuouſly appear. 


ELEPHanTs are more influenced by a regard to 
the conſequences of their actions than almoſt any | 
other domeſticated animals. On the promiſe of 2 
reward, they are often induced to extraordinary &. 
ertions of ingenuity and ſtrength. The {ame curi- 


ous obſerver of the oeconomy of animals, relates, 
that 
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that he has ſeen two elephants employed in concert 
in beating down a wall; who, encouraged by their 
cornacks, with a promiſe of fruits and brandy, doub- 
led up their trunks to fave them from injury, com 

vined their efforts, thruſt with repeated ſhocks quia 


the ſtrongeſt part of the wall, carefully marked the 


ſucceſs of their exertions, and at laſt, with one grand 


impulſe, levelled the fabric, retiring haſtily to avoid | 


—_— from its falling fragments. 


A $TiLL more ſingular fact! is related as D'Obſon- 


ville. An elephant who, in the courſe of the laſt 


war between the French and the Britiſh in the Eaſt- 


Indies, had received a fleſh-wound by a cannon-ball, 
alter being once or twice conducted to the hoſpital | 
to have his wound dreſſed, conſtantly attended of 
himſelf at the proper time, till it was healed. That 
the ſurgeon might operate, he readily extended him- 
ſelf on the ground. He bore with patience the ap- 
plication even of fire to his wound. The acuteneſs 


of the pain would ſometimes force from him a plain- 
ire groan. But to the hand who, by inflicting mo- 


mentary torments, ſought to accompliſh | his cure, he 
expreſled none but emotions of gratitude. Gratitude 
i indeed repreſented by all who have had opportu- 
nities of obſerving his manners, as the moſt eminent 
ſeature in the character of the elephant. At the fight 
Vor. * * 3 
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or the cry of his maſter or benefactor in danger, le 
| forgets all regard to his own ſafety, 


Ar Decan, an elephant, in revenge for the viola. 
tion of a promiſe of reward for ſome extraordinary | 
exertions, killed his cornack. The poor man's wife 
witneſſed the ſcene. Wild with deſpair for the loſs 
of her huſband, ſhe threw her two children at the feet 
of the furious animal, crying, © why ſpare me or my 
children, ſince you have ſlain my huſband ?” The 
elephant became inſtantly calm, took the eldeſt boy 
on his trunk, placed him on his neck, and adopting 
him for his cornack, would never obey any other con. 
ductor. „ 


Ar Pondicherry, a ſoldier, who had uſed to ſhare 
his arrack with an elephant whenever he received his 
pay, happening one day to get drunk, was purſued by 
the guard who meant to put him into confinement, 
He retreated under the belly of his friend the elephant, 
who with his trunk beat off his purſuers. The ſol. 
dier fell aſleep. When he awakened next day; hav- 
ing ſlept away his intoxication, he was much alarmed 
to find himſelf under the belly of ſo enormous an ani. 
mal. The elephant, however, eaſed his fears by ca- 
reſſing him with his trunk and diſmiſſing him in the 
moſt friendly manner. 


Ay 
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Ax cdechant at Verſailles was very carefully FY 


ſerved by the members of the French academy of 


ſciences, and many other viſitors, + 8d 
He diſcovered conſiderable penetration, ſeemed to 
know when he was mocked, and waited for an op- 


portunity to revenge the aſſront. 


A Max pretending to throw ſomething into his 


mouth made him gape for nothing. The diſappoint- 
ed elephant, in high reſentment, knocked the wag 
down, and broke two of his ribs with a blow of his 
trunk; then trampled on him with his feet, and 
kneeling endeavoured to pierce his belly with his © 


tuſks; he was, however, reſcued. 


Avraixter wanted to draw this ſame elephant in an 
unuſual attitude, with his trunk elevated, and his 


mouth open. To make him remain in this poſition, 


an attendant threw fruits, from time to time, into 
his mouth. But he often only pretended to throw, 
without giving any. The elephant at length teazed 
and irritated, but obſerving that it was to gratify the 


painter that the ſervant treated him with ſuch imperti- 


nence, turned his eye upon his maſter and his work, . 


and by ſquirting a quantity of water from his trunk, 
entirely ſpoiled the drawing. 


| iS bo Is 


In India a large elephant, ejloyel to launch 2 
veſfel, found his exertions unequal to the taſk. His 
maſter in a contemptuous ſarcaſtic tone, bade the 


keeper take away that lazy beaſt, and bring another 


of greater ſpirit and activity. The poor animal, vi 


generous indignation, renewed his efforts, till he frac. 
tured his ſkull and died on the ſpot. 


IN Delhi, an elephant, paſſing through the ſtreets, 
put his trunk in the door or window of a taylor's 
ſhop, where were ſeveral people at work. A wag 
in the company. pricked the end with his needle. 
The beaſt moved his trunk and paſſed on. But in 
the firſt puddle, filling it with water, he returned and 
ſpouted the whole upon the people in the __ which 
entirely ſpoiled their work. 


A elephant, in Aﬀfmeer; had been accuſtomed to 
receive always a monthful of greens from a certain 
herb-woman, as he paſſed through the Bazar or mar. 


| ket. After ſome time, happening to be ſeized with 


one of thoſe periodical fits of madneſs to which thele 
animals are ſubject, he broke his fetters, and ran fu- 
rious through the market, while the trembling mul- 
titude fled before, His benefactreſs fled among the 
"reſt; but in her trepidation left her child. The ani. 
mal recollecting the child of ſo good a friend, or the 
ſpot where ſhe had uſed to ſit, took up the infant on 
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his 19510 and gently placed it in v faſety, « on a {tall 


before a nnn houſe. 


Tux natives of Africa greedily eat the fleſn of the 
elephant. The Hottentots and Boſhieſmen, in the 


neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope, eſteem it 5 


a very agreeable article of food; but the Dutch co 


loniſts regard the eater of elephant's fleſh with little 


leſs horror than cannibals. Sparman relates, that he 


fw the huts of ſome Hottentots in the ſervice of a 
farmer on Diep river covered over with zig- zag flips 
of elephant”s fleſh, ſome inches in breadth, and ſeveral | 
fathoms in length, which they had thus laid out to 
dry ; ſome of thoſe ſlips were wound round the huts, 
and others ſtretched between two. It was in the be- 


inning of November; they had lately been ſucceſſ- 


ful in the chace ; and, * at this time,” ſays this lively : 
nturaliſt, * men, women, and children, had no other 


employment, but lleeping, moking, and eating 
* elephant's fleſh,” Wo 


| Tas tuſks of the elephant have been applied, un- 
der the denomination of ivory, to a variety of im- 
portant uſes, in the arts. Ivory is a material a8 well 
for the fine, as for the mechanic, arts. In the coun- 
ry of Sogno, in lower Aethiopia, the natives diſtil 
a liquor from the bones of the elephant's legs, which 
tney eſteem an excellent remedy for aſthmas, ſciati- | 
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cas, and ſeveral other complaints. The Giaghi re. 


gard the tail of this animal with religious veneration. 


When a chief or ſovereign dies, an elephant's tail i; 
coniecrated to preſerve his memory. The animal i; 


| hunted merely for his tail. A ſacred tail muſt alway; 
have been cut off from a living elephant, and at 
Auge ſtroke. 


— Wa all the north of Aſia, and through ſeveral other 
parts of the globe, entire or partial ſkeletons of ele. 


phants are occaſionally found in a foſſil ſtate. Grind. 

ers and tuſks are numerous through Siberia; theſe 
were once aſcribed to an imaginary animal under the 
name of Mammouth. Through America too, there 


are large animal ſkeletons found in a foſſil ſtate, which, 


though their ſtructure be ſomewhat different from 
that of the elephant, approach, however, nearer te 


this than any other known ſpecies. 


8. The Giraffe, or | Camelopard. 


Tas Camelopardalis, Oppian remarks, has "Ro 


reſemblance to the camel. Its fkin is ſpotted like that 


of the panther, and its neck is as long as that of the 


camel. Its head and ears are ſmall, its feet large, 
and its legs long, but unequal, thoſe before being 


much ſmaller than thoſe behind, which are ver) 


ſhort 


P 
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* 


mort and ſeem to bring the rump of the animal down 
to the ground. Upon the head, near the ears, there 


are two eminences like two ſmall ſtraight horns. Its 


mouth reſembles that of the ſtag ; the teeth are ſmall 


ind white, the eyes brilliant, the tail ſhort, and gar- 
iſhed with black hairs, at the point. The Æthio- 
pian ambaſſadors, ſays Heliodorus, brought an ani- 
mal of the ſize of the camel, whoſe ſkin was marked 
with lively ſpots, and brilliant colours, and whoſe 
poſterior parts were much lower than the anterior. 
The neck, though attached to a pretty large body, 


was thin. The head, in figure, reſembled that of the 


camel, and, in ſize, it was not twice as large as that 
of the oltrich. The eyes appear to be tinged with 


different colours. The gait of this animal was dif- 


{rent from that of all other quadrupeds, who in 


walking lift their feet diagonally, that is the right 
ſore foot with the left hind foot. But the camelo- 
pard ambles naturally, lifting the two right or the 
two left feet together. It is a gentle creature, and 


may be conducted at pleaſure by a ſmall cord put 


round its head. There is, ſays Strabo, a large ani- 
malin Ethiopia, called camelopardalis, though it has 


no reſemblance to the panther; for its ſkin i; not 
[potted in the fame manner. The ſpots of the pan- 
her are circular, and thoſe of the camelopard re- 
ſemble the ſpots of the fawn or young ſtag. The 
poſterior parts of its body are much lower than the 


anterior ; 
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anterior; fo that, at the rump it is not higher than 
an Ox, and at the ſhoulder it is higher than a camel. 
From this diſproportion of parts, its motion ſhould 
not be quick. It is a mild animal, does no * 
and feeds upon herbs and leaves. | 


m given a good ken of the camelo. 


pard. I ſaw, ſays he, at the caſtle of Cairo, an 
animal commonly called zurnapa. It was ſormerly 
| denominated camelopardalis, a name compounded 


of leopard and camel ; for it is variegated with the 


ſpots of a leopard, and has a long neck, like the ca- 
mel. It is a moſt beautiful creature, as gentle in its 


diſpoſitions as a ſheep, and more amiable than any | 


other wild beaſt. Its head is nearly ſimilar to that of 
the ſtag, except in ſize. Its horns are blunt, ſix inch- 
es long, and covered with hair; thoſe of the male 
are longer than thoſe of the female. Both male and 
female have large ears, like thoſe of a cow, and a 
black tongue reſembling that of an ox. It has no 
teeth in the upper jaw. The neck is long, ſtraight, 
and ſlender. The horns are round and delicate, thc 
legs long and lender, and thoſe behind are fo low 
that the animal ſeems to ſtand on end. Its feet re- 
ſemble thoſe of an ox. Its tail, which hangs as low 
as the heel, is round, having hairs three times as 
groſs as thoſe of an horſe. The hair on the body 1s 


white and red. Its manner of running is ſimilar to 
that 


tr 
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that of the camel. When it runs, the two fore feet 
move together. It lies on its belly, and has hard 
protuberances on its breaſt and thighs like the ca- 


mel. When ſtanding it cannot browſe the graſs : 


without ſpreading its fore-feet very wide, and even 
then the operation is performed with great difficulty; 
for which reaſon it could not live in the fields, if 


it were not ſupplied with the leaves and ſprigs of 


trees. 


9. The Lama and the Pacos. 


Pau is the native country of the lamas. They 
have indeed been brought into other provinces, as 


New Spain, where, however, they are regarded 


more as objects of curioſity than of utility, But 
through the whole extent of Peru, from Potoſi to 
Caracas, theſe animals are extremely numerous. 
They conſtitute the ſole wealth of the Indians, and 


contribute not a little to that of the Spaniards, The 


fleſh of the lamas is good eating; their wool is ex- 
cellent; and their whole lives are ſpent in tranſ- 


porting the commodities of the country. Their 


common load is a hundred and fifty pounds, and the 


ſtrongeſt of them carry two hundred, They travel 


pretty long journies in a country impaſſable to all 
other animals. They march ſlowly, and ſeldom ac- 
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and proceed on their journey. In going along, they | 
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compliſh more than four or five leagues a-day. Their hi 
| gait is grave and firm. They delcend precipices the 
rapidly, and climb ſteep rocks, where even man on 
himſelf dares not accompany them. They walk th 
commonly tour or hve days together, after which they tel 
wiſh to repoſe; and they ſpontaneouſly reſt twenty. re 
four or thirty hours before they reſume their march, cc 
They are moſt employed in tranſporting the rich ſe 
ores dug out of the mines of Potoſi. tc 
Turi growth is quick and their life is not of long by 
duration. At the age of three years they are in a ti 
condition of producing, continue in full vigour til a 
twelve, when they begin to decay ; and at fifteen 
they are entirely uſeleſs. Their natural diſpoſition 
ſeems to be modelled upon that of the Americans. 
They are mild and phlegmatic, and perform every 
thing by weight and meaſure. When they incline | 


to reſt a few' minutes in their journey, they bend 4 
their knees, and lower their bodies with the greateſt ? 
precaution, to prevent their load from falling, or | 
being deranged; and whenever they hear their con. | 
ductors whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame. precaution, | 


browſe wherever they find herbage ; but they never 
eat in the night, even though they have been ſparing- 
ly fed through the day; ſor this time is ſpent in 
chewing their cud. When they ſleep or ruminate, 

* e ho 
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they reſt on their breaſt, with their legs folded under 


their belly. When fatigued with travelling, if they 
once fink down under the load, no blows can force 


them to riſe, The laſt refource is to ſqueeze their 
teſticles ; but even that is often ineffectual. They 


remain obſtinately where they lie, and if their maſter 
continues to abuſe them, they deſpair and kill them- 


elves, by alternately ſtriking their heads from right 
to left upon the ground. They neither defend them- 


ſelves with their feet nor their teeth ; and they may 


he {aid to have no other arms but thoſe of indigna- 


tion. They fpit in the face of thoſe who inſult them ; 


and it is alleged, that the ſaliva which they throw 
out, when enraged, 18 ſo acrid as to raiſe bliſters on 


the ſkin. 


Tux lama is about four feet high, IE his body, 


including the neck and head, is five or fix feet in 
length. This animal has a well ſhaped head, large 
eyes, a pretty long muzzle, and thick lips, the ſu- 
perior one being divided, and che inferior ſomewhat 
pendulous. He has neither cutting nor canine teeth | 


in the upper jaw. His ears are four inches long, 


which he carries forward, erects and moves at plea- 
ure. The length of his tail, which is ſtraight, ſlen- 


der, and a little raiſed, exceeds not eight inches. 
His feet are cloven like thoſe of an ox ; but they are 
armed with a ſpur, which aſſiſts the animal in ſup- 


Uu2 porting 
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porting itſelf upon the rugged aud difficult . 
The wool, upon his back crupper and tail, is ſhort, 


but very long upon the flank and belly. The lamas 


vary in colour; ſome of them are white, others black, 


and others of a mixed colour; - The dung reſembles | 


| that of the goat. 


Tux ſeldom produce more than one at a time, 


The mother has only two teats, and the young one 
follows her the moment after it is brought forth, 


The fleſh of the young is very good : but when old 


it is dry and hard. The fleſh of the domeſtic is bet- 
ter than that of the wild lamas, and their wool is like- 
wiſe much ſofter, Their ſkin is very compact: the 
Indians make ſhoes of it, and the Spaniards uſe it 
for harneſſes. The food of theſe animals, which are 
ſo uſeful in the country that produces them, coſts al- 
moſt nothing. As they are cloven-footed, they re- 
quire no ſhoes ; and the thick wool, with which they 
are covered, renders ſaddles unneceſſary. They 
have no need of corn or hay; green herbage, of 
which they take but ſmall quantities, being ſufficient 
| for their nouriſhment. In drinking they are ſtil 
more moderate, They quench their thirſt with their 
ſaliva, which, 1n this animal, is more abundant than 
in any other. 
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Tus huanacus, or lamas in a ſtate of nature, are 
tronger, more active, and nimbler than the domeſtio 


kind. They run like the ſtag, and like the wild 
flag they climb the ſteepeſt rocks. Though in full 


poſſeſſion of liberty, they aſſemble in flocks, ſome- 
times to the number of two or three hundred. When 
they perceive any perſon, they look at him with 
aſtoniſhment, diſcovering neither fear nor pleaſure : : 
they then blow through their noſtrils, neigh nearly 
like a horſe, and fly off together to the tops of the 


mountains. They prefer the north fide, and the cod 
regions of the hills. They often climb and ſojourn 
above the line of the ſnow. When travelling on ice 


and covered with hoar froſt, they are in better plight 


than in a temperate climate. In the Sierras, which 
are the moſt elevated part of the Cordilleras, they 


are much more numerous, and have more ſtrength 
and vigour than the lamas which are lower. 


| Theſe wild lamas are hunted for the fake of their 


fleeces. It is difficult for the dogs to follow them; 
and, if allowed time to gain the rocks, both the hun- 


ters and dogs are obliged to abandon them. They 
leem to be as much afraid of the weight of air as of 


heat; for they are never found in low lands: and, as 


the chain of the Cordilleras, which is more than three | 
| thouſand fathoms above the level of the ſea at Peru, 


preſerves nearly the ſame elevation from Chili to the 


{traits of Magellan, the huanacus or wild lamas are 


very 
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very numerous throughout all that extent, But, on 


the coaſt of New Spain, where theſe mountains ſink | 


_ conſiderably lower, no lamas are to be found, except 
the domeſtic kind which are brought thither. 


Tur pacos are a ſpecies which may ſupply that 
of the lamas, as the aſs might ſupply the place of 


the horſe. They are ſmaller and leſs proper for 


labour; but their fleeces are more uſeful. The | 


long wool with which they are covered is an article 
of luxury, as good, and as precious as filk. The 
Pacos, which | are allo called alpaques, when in a 
domeſtic ſtate, are often totally black, and ſome- 
times of a brown colour mixed with yellow. The 


wild pacos have the colour of dried roſes ; and this | 


natural colour is ſo fixed, that it ſuffers no change 
from the hand of the workman. Their wool makes 
excellent gloves, ſtockings, bed-clothes, and carpets. 
'This commodity alone conſtitutes a valuable branch 
of commerce to the Spaniards. The beaver of 
Canada, the calmuck ſheep, and the Syrian goat, 
furniſh not a finer hair. That of the pacos is as 
dear as filk. This animal poſſeſſes many things in 
common with the lama. It belongs excluſively to 
the ſame country ; for it exiſts no where but on the 


Cordilleras. It has likewiſe the ſame diſpoſitions, 
and nearly the ſame manners and temperament. 


As its wool, however, is longer and more buſhy, it 
N Fe en ſeems 
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ems to be {till leſs afraid of cold. It dwells more 
freely among the ſnow and ice of cold countries, 


and 18 extremely numerous in Terra Magellanica. 


Tux pacos alſo reſemble the lama in figure; but 
they are ſmaller, their legs are ſhorter, and their 


muzzle is more contracted. They have no horns. 


Their wool is of the colour of dried roſes. They 


live and paſture on the molt elevated parts of the 


mountains. Snow and ice ſeem rather to retreſh 
than incommode them. They go in flocks, and 


run nimbly. They are very timid; and, when 
they perceive any perſon, they fly off, driving their 


young before them. The hunting of the pacos was 


rigorouſly prohibited by the ancient kings of Peru, 
becauſe theſe animals do not multiply faſt, At 


preſent, they are much leſs numerous than at the 
time the Spaniards firſt took poſſeſſion of that 
country. Their fleſh is not ſo good as that of the 


huanacus; and they are fought after ſolely for the 
fake of their wool, and the bezoars which they pro- 


duce. The manner of taking them ſhews their 
umidity, or perhaps their weakneſs. Several people 


allemble to chace theſe animals into ſome narrow de- 
file, acroſs which cords are ſtretched to the height 
of three or four feet, with pieces of linen or wool- 


en cloth, fixed upon them. When the pacos arrive, 


the motion of the pieces of cloth, produced by the 
wind, ſo terrifies them, that they dare not paſs, but 


colle& 
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collect in large groups, which makes it an eaſy buf. 
neſs to kill vaſt numbers of them. But, if there 


happen to be any huanacus in the flock, as they 
are taller and leſs timid than the pacos, they ſpring 


over the cords ; and, when the example is once let, 
the pacos likewiſe leap and eſcape from the hunters, 


Wir regard to the domeſtic pacos, they are 


employed, like the lamas, in carrying burdens; but 
they cannot bear as much weight, even in propor- 


tion to their ſize; they are {till more ſubject to ca. 
pricious obſtinacy ; when once they ly down with 


their load, rather than riſe they will ſuffer themſelves 


to be cut in pieces. The Indians make no uſe of | 
the milk of theſe animals, becauſe they never yield | 


more than is neceſſary to ſuckle their young. The 


great profits derived from their wool induced the |} 
Spaniards to endeavour to naturalize the pacos in 
Europe. They were tranſported into Spain, but 
the climate deſtroyed them. I am perſuaded, how- 
ever, as I formerly remarked, that theſe animals 


would ſucceed in our mountains, and particu- 


larly in the Pyrennees. Thoſe who brought them 
to Spain did not conſider, that, even in Peru, | 
they ſubſiſt- only in the cold region, or upon the 


tops of the higheſt mountains ; that they are never 


found in low lands ; that they die in warm Ccoun- 


tries; that, on the contrary, they are at preſent ver) 
numerous 
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numerous in the neighbourhood of the ſtraits of 
Magellan, where the cold is much more intenſe than 
in the ſouth of Europe ; and, conſequently, that, in 
order to preſerve them, they ſhould be landed not 
in Spain, but in Scotland, or even in Norway. The 


foot of the Pyrennees, Alps, &c. would probably 


anſwer the intention {till better, where they would 


climb to the region which was moſt agreeable to 
their conſtitution. 1 have dwelt the longer on this 
lubject, becauſe I imagine, that theſe animals would 
be a great acquiſition to Europe, and would be pro- 


ductive of more real advantage than all the metals 
of the New World, which only load us with an uſe- 


leſs weight; ſince a grain of gold or filver was for- 
merly equal in value to what now coſts us an ounce 


of theſe metals. 


AxrxALs, which feed upon herbs and inhabit the 
high mountains of Aſia and Africa, produce what 
are called the oriental bezoars, whoſe virtues are fo 


much extolled. Thoſe of the European mountains, 


where the qualities of the plants are more tempe- 


tate, produce only uſeleſs balls called ægragropili, 
and, in South America, all the animals that inhabit the 


mountains of the Torrid Zone furniſh what are de- 
nominated occidental bezoars, which are ſtill more 
folid, and have, perhaps, higher virtues than the ori- 


ental. The vigog ne, or wild pacos, produces a great 
r XX number 
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number as well as the huanacus. Theſe ſtone; 
are likewiſe produced by the ſtags and roebucks on | 


the mountains of New Spain. The lamas and pa- 7 
cos produce no fine bezoars, unleſs in their natural ; 
wild ſtate, The domeſtic kind afford only ſmall thei 
black bezoars, without any virtue. The beſt ſtones then 
are of a dark green colour, and generally proceed ther 
from the wild pacos, particularly thoſe which in- hap 
habit the higheſt part of the mountains, and com: 4 
monly paſture among the ſnows. Of theſe moun. Th 


tain pacos, both the males and females produce 
bezoars, and are in much higher eſtimation than 
thoſe of New Spain, which proceed from ſtags, and 
are leſs efficacious than any of the other kinds, 


10. Dog. 


'F ar dog is a quadruped that has fix teeth, called 
grinders, in the upper jaw, and ſeven in the lower; 


the fore teeth in the upper jaw are ſix in number, but le 
thoſe in the ſides are longer than thoſe in the middle; | ta 
there are likewiſe fix fore teeth in the lower jaw, and ce 
only ſour of thoſe teeth uſually called dog · teeth; that 0 
is, one an each fide in the lower jaw, and the fame { 
in the upper; all which in ſome ſenſe ſtand alone, and t 
are ſharp at the points. It is plain, from a view of 8 


the teeth, that a dog is a carnivorous animal, and 


yet he will not feed upon all fleſh alike ; for ſome 
have 
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have an averſion for particular ſorts of wild fowl, as 
every one's experience muſt have taught him. 


Auox the Turks they never admit dogs 'into 
their houſes, and yet they provide for them, and find 


them in meat; they will not deſtroy them, becauſe 


they feed upon dead carcales and carrion, which may 


happen to be expoſed to the air, and by thoſe means, 
as they imagine, they prevent its being infected. 
There is ſcarce any thing indeed fo naſty that a dog 


will not eat; for a piece of a ſtinking dead horſe is 
23 great a delicacy to him, as an Ortolan to an epi- 


cure. When fleſh is wanting, he will feed upon 
many other things of the vegetable kind, though he 


1s is always more ond of the former. 


Turnz is 1 kind of ! more docile than a 
dog, for he may be taught almoſt any thing; he be- 
ing certainly endowed with reaſon, though i in a much 


lefler degree than mankind. He may readily be 


taught to go in and out of the houſe on certain oc- 
cations ; he will guard the houſe, and give notice 
of the approach of any ſtranger ; for which reaſon 
lome country people keep them lying near the door, 
that they may be informed when any one arrives. 
Some dogs will not let one touch any thing belong- 
ing to their maſter, and others will guard his goods 
in his abſence. They will follow hor ſes, coaches, 
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or any other carriage and in many places there i 


a ſort of ſhort-legged dogs, which they make uſe of flac 
to turn the ſpit. It 1 is common to ſee them walking the 
on their hinder feet; but not ſo very uſual to ſee lof 
them dance, as ſome have been taught to do. They be 
will readily learn a great variety of tricks, and ſome ule 
have gone to market with ey: to buy their own t0 
proviſions. is 
| A vos is the moſt faithful animal in the world to 
his maſter, and will never forſake him in any journey N 
or voyage, though ever ſo long. In town, when he he 


is before his maſter, he will ſometimes ſtop to ſe 
whether he comes forward or not, and when he meets 
with a turning, he will wait till his maſter comes, to 
ſee which ſtreet he will take. When his maſter is 
attacked he will defend him againſt all perſons what- 
ever to the utmoſt of his power. If his maſter ſhould 
happen to die, he always ſhews great ſigns of grief, 
and ſome have been known actually to pine away 
and die. 85 e 


Tnuxnxx is no animal that has ſo exquiſite a noſe as 
a dog, for he will diſtinguiſh his maſter by the ſmell 
among ten thouſand people ; and by theſe means he 
can purſue his footſteps, though ſometime after he 
has paſſed along. The nearer he approaches the 
game the more loud he barks, with a deſign, no doubt, 
a „ to 
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0 terrify the animal, and by thoſe means make it | 
lacken its pace; but there are ſo many inſtances of 
their fine ſmell, and ſo well known, that it would be 
loft labour to deſcribe them; however, it may not 
be improper to take notice that, in Siberia, they make | 
uſe of dogs, as they do of horſes, and train them up 
to draw carriages from one inn to another ; but this 
is only in forme _ of the country. 


Tur dogs in this part of the world may be diſtin- 
guiſned into thoſe that have ſhort hair; thoſe that 
have long hair; and thoſe that have none at all. Of 
thoſe that have ſhort hair are : 


iſt. Tur Engliſh Bull-Deg, which has a thick large 
head, and carries his tail turned upwards ; but this 
dog is ſo univerſally known, that it is unneceſſary 
do deſcribe him. He is thought to be the Sk : 
of all the dog Lind. 


i 2d. Tux Dutch Maſtif or Pug- Dog, ſeems to have 
ſome relation to a bull-dog; but he is much leſs, 
and ſome of them are exceedingly ſmall. He has a 
black muzzle, a flat noſe, and yellowiſh brown heir, 
with a tail turned up in a curl. They cut off the cars 
of all theſe ſorts of dogs, to render their heads more 
round, Some of them have a black liſt along the 
back, It is hard to ſay what they are deſigned for ; 
for 
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ſor they purſue no game in theſe parts, which per. 
haps may be owing to their being brought from Ba. 


ma 
tavia, as ſome affirm ; for there may be animals | in pet 
that country which are never ſeen here. 
5 Tas Lepibdagia of different ſizes, and of ſe. me 
veral kinds. Some of theſe are exceedingly ſmall, 21 
and conſequently moſt valued; but there are others art 
that are larger, that are not without their admirer le 
among tie ladies. 
Ath. | Tux Daniſh. Dog is the talleſt of any in theſe in 
parts, and is more {lender than a maſtiff, whom he re- bl 
ſembles, except that his muzzle is more long and cl 
ſlender. The colour is generally of a yellowiſh brown, t 
though there are ſome grey, and others quite black. 
The higheſt are moſt eſteemed, and they generally 
cut off their ears, becauſe they think it makes them is 
look more handlome ; he carries his tail turned up, 0 
and has a large high forehead. | 
| 1 
th. Tus Maſtif-Dog is not quite ſo high as the i 
former, but much more fat and fleſhy. The under 
lip 1s looſe, and generally hangs down on each fide. ( 
This fort is kept for guarding houſes, yards, and o- ö 


ther places. The Iriſh Grey-Hound is, as Ray af- 
firms, the higheſt dog he had ever ſeen, he being 


much taller than a maſtiff. dog, but more like a grey. 
kound 
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hound in ſhape. Theſe are the dogs which they 
make uſe of in catching wolves, and might more pro- 


perly be called wolf. dogs. 


6th. Tas ſmall Daniſh Dog is a very gentle ani- 
mal, and very playful. It has ſome reſemblance to 
Harlequin dog, only it is more ſhort. The eyes 
are large, tlie head round, and the noſe {mall and 
lender. . 


1th. Tur Harlequin Dag is not much unlike the 
ſmall Daniſh dog, only it is larger, and generally 
black and white, though ſometimes white and of a 
cinnamon colour ; but there are other varieties of 
them, 


8h. Tae Hound is well known for his uſe, which 
is the hunting of hares. There are two ſorts of them, 
one of which is properly called a hound, and is the 
largelt ; the other which is leaſt, is termed a beagle. 


The ears are long and pendulous, the noſe blunt, the | 
mouth large, and their barking, or opening, loud and ö 
deep. Akin to theſe is the bad. Hound, which is l 
often made uſe of in the country to purſue thieves, if 
hen they have made their eſcape. : | 
gth. Taz Tumbler is a dog that ſeems to be at i 
play when he purſues his game. It looks like a ſmall | j 
| 5 Ss "go | 
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grey hound, and i is moſt commonly known by the 


name of a rabbit dog. la 
HA te 
«0th. Tix Cove Head in W clic becauſe be 7 
purſues his game more by fight than ſmell, and ii WM " 
will hunt both the fox and the hare. Theſe dog: 
are much more common in the north of England, 
than in other parts. 

IIth. Taz Terrier is a ſort of a hound, which i; WM " 
made uſe of in hunting foxes and badgers, tor they 0 
will creep into the holes after them, and either force I W 

them out, or Kill them | in their dens. re 

{ 

x3th. Tax FR Hound is the ſwiſteſt of all dogs, n 

and purſues a hare by ſight, not by ſmell. His legs i 

are long, as well as his muzzle, and the body is ſo | tc 

ſlender that it ſeems to be made peculiarly for the | 

fake of running ſwiftly ; but this dog is ſo well 

known that nothing more needs to be ſaid. i 

EY e 

Izth. TR Houſe Dog, commonly called a cur dog, N 

is as large as a fox, with upright ears, and there is a 

a ſort of woolly hair underneath the tail. The dogs a 

made uſe of for this purpoſe, are generally mongrels, 0 

that is, between a dog and a bitch of different kinds; 0 

i 


and therefore, the ſhapes and ſiaes of theſe muſt be 


Ws © exceedingly different. 
14th, TIE 
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bel Tun Setting Dog has a longiſh muzzle, and 


large hanging ears. He is of a white colour, ſpot - 


ted with brown or black, and is very well known. 


The Spaniſh Pointer is Aa dog of this kind, and in 


very = eſteem, 


Anon the dogs that have long hair, we obſerve 


iſt, Tux Large Spaniel. The noſe and middle of 


| the forehead are white; but the other parts of the head 


of a different colour. The ears are long, furniſhed 


with fine hair, and it is all ſmooth, and of a mode- 


nate length; but there are different ſorts of dogs of 
this name; one of which is a Land Spaniel, and is 
made uſe of in fowling by gentlemen, and the other 
a Water Spaniel, ſo called, becauſe he will nne 


take the water. 


2nd. Oxz of the moſt remarkable dogs yet Known; 


is that of Siberia. Theſe dogs are generally either 


entirely black, or entirely grey, and they are of a 


middle ſize. The eyes are ſmall, the head long, 
and the noſe is ſharp; the ears are ſhort, pointed, 


and ſtand up almoſt like a horn; the hair is ſhort on 


the ears, the head and the legs; but the other parts 
vf the body are furniſhed with ſmooth loft, filky 
hair, about tix inches } in length. 


* 
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Tux Shock Dog is remarkable for its long curled 
kata; and there is ſo much of it, that ſome of the 
white ſort have the appearance of ſheep, only the 
ſhape is different, and there is a large quantity on the 
head, inſomuch, that they almoſt ſeem to be blinded 
with it. Some that are very fond of theſe dogs, keep 
them very clean, and trim them handſomely.” 


Twins is but one dog yet known without hair, 

and that ſome call the Egyptian or 'Turkiſk dog; 

and this circumſtance alone 1s ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
him from all others. 


Ix the ſouthern coaſt of Africa, there are dogs that 
neither bark nor bite like ours, and they are of all 
colours. Their fleſh is eaten by the negroes, who 
are very fond of all ſorts of dogs fleſh, and will give | 
one of their country cows for a large maſtiff dog. 
The wild dogs of Congo and Angola herd together 
in large companies, and are at continual war with all 
wild beaſts; and therefore it is no wonder that they 

ſhould deſtroy tame animals. They are made ſome- 

what like grey hounds, and they employ mot of the 
day in hunting ; carrying to the place of rendezvous 
what they take, where they afterwards. make a lort 

of a feaſt, dividing the prey among them. Theſe are 
much like the dogs at the Cape of Good Hope, and 


are no enemies to mankind, for they will ſuffer them 
: . 


proach ; 
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in both countries to partake of their prey v itnout the 


1 9 reſiſtance. 


Tax dogs which were ſound originally at the 
Cape of Good Hope, were a very ugly ſort of crea- 


tures 3 inſomuch, that few would take them to be 


good for any thing. This dog is more like a fox 


than any kind of dog in theſe parts. He has a point- 
ed muzzle, upright. ears, and a long lender tail, | 
which drags along the ground. His hair is long and 


rough, never lying cloſe to his body; and, in ſhort, 


he is ſo frightful an animal, that every one that ſees 
him muſt be prejudiced againſt him. Notwithſtand- 


ing this, he has a great many excellent qualities, and 


conſtantly attends his maſter and the fields to take care 
of the ſheep. He is extremely active, and ſeems to 
underſtand his buſineſs perfectly well. Though theſe 
dogs are under command, they do every thing with- | 
oat bidding, and will not ſuffer a ſheep to ſtray from 

the reſt of the lock. The dogs belonging to ſever- 
al owners aſſemble in a body, as if they were going 


upon ſome expedition, and act in concert in doing 
their duty. 


Wurx the beeves and ſheep ſurround the kraal : 


or village of the Hottentots in the night; they al- 


ways keep guard; and will ſuffer no enemy to ap- 


and on this account they are exceedingly 


uleful. 


The cattle have no occaſicn to make a noiſe, 


d'4 ; & : when 
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when the wild beaſts are about to attack them; for 
the dogs are ſo ready that they fall upon theſe ani. 
mals before the Hottentots know any thing about 
the matter. Theſe dogs are continually patrolling | 
about the huts, and if a cow, or a ſheep, happens to 
make the leaſt outcry, they always run to fee what 
is the matter. When the wild beaſt is too powerful 
for them, they keep him at bay, till the Hottentots 
have time to come to their aſſiſtance, and then he 


E ſeldom ING: with his life. 


Tar uſe of dogs in medicine has been formerly 
very great; and, in ſome parts of Europe, they till 
make an oil or balſam of a whelp, which is kept in 
the ſhops. It is recommended againſt weaknels of 
the nerves, palſey, and rickets. The fat of a dog is | 
ſaid to be vulnerary, healing, and deterſive, and is 
uſed by ſome inwardly and outwardly. Some would 
have it to be good taken inwardly againſt the con- 
ſumption of the 1ungs, and epilepſy. The doze is 
from a ſcruple to a drachm and a half. Album 
Græcum or white dog's dung is detergent, attenuant, 
and reſolvent; and was formerly made uſe of againſt 
quinſies, pleuriſies, and colics; the doze is from 
half a ſcruple to a drachm and a half. It is ſaid to 
promote ſweat, and to reſtore a due circulation of 
the blood; but it is now entirely neglected with us. 


A great. many ladies a are fond of gloves made with 
the 


* 
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the leather of a dog's ſkin, becauſe they are ſaid to 
be emollient, and to render the ſkin of their arms 
3nd hands more ſoft; but then they wear "0" EP 
* in the . 


11. Tigers. 


Tun tigers of the ſtrong race, which, after the 
portugueſe, we have called royal, the panther, the 
leopard, che ounce, and the lynx may be all 
conſidered as different ſpecies of the ſame genus ; 

© their form, their inſtinct, and their characteriſtic 
phyſiognomy, all ſupport that opinion, The Indians 
comprehend in the claſs of tigers the wild cat, from 
which originates the domeſtic cat. Like as among | 
us, the ſmall ſpaniel or lap-dog is held conſangui- 
neous to the bull-dog or maſtiff; the patience, the 
_ craft, the vigilance, the utility, and the cleanlineſs 
of the cat, have obtained the higheſt degree of pro- 
tection for this animal in the mythology of theſe 
countries, ſo far even, that they are there held to 
| be the nobleſt ſpecies in the claſs of tigers. The 
Mahometans alſo; for the ſame reaſons, and after 
the example of their prophet, have a particular re. 
gard for the cat. When we conſider that theſe 
different animals have been known, from the ear- 
lieſt ages, to have inhabited Afia and Africa, nay, 
often 


J 


g 
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often to have been found all in the ſame province, 


without mixing or confounding themſelves, it fol. 
lows, that though they belong all to one genus, they 
have at leaſt always formed diftinet and ſeparate races, 


Born the ounce and the panther are ſometimes 


ſufficiently tamed to be carefſed without fear, and. 
even led about the ſtreets with their eyes uncover. 


ed. The Aſiatics know how to employ them uſe- 


fully in the chaſe; ; and, I have no doubt, but the 
royal tiger might receive the ſame education, were 


it neceſlary : the other three inferior ſpecies, how- 


ever, ſuffice, and it is probable, that they have 


deemed it uſeleſs to make an animal ſubſervient to 


their amuſement, whoſe ſtrength is the more dan- 


gerous, in that it is equalled by a gloomy ferocity, 
which, rouſed by certain circumſtances, might be 


found only to have wes not to have been eradi. 


cated. 


ExcLusivs of hunting, the Indians endeavour 
to draw other advantages from theſe animals : the 
phyſicians attribute various medical virtues to 
their dung, their claws, and their greaſe, which 
latter 1s really very active and penetrating: the hair 
of their whiſkers, cut ſmall, is ſaid to be a corrolive 
poiſon ; an opinion, which, probably, is only ſo far 
true, as hair ſo Prepared, nay: by its friction and 

ſtimulative 
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imulative qualities, tear and ulcerate the inte liihes. 
Anciently the celebrated warriors thought it honour- 
able to march covered with the ſkins of lions and 
tigers, they had vanquiſhed ; at preſent they ſerve 

for carpets to Fakirs, or penitentiary Gentoos or 

Mahometans. They augur alſo from the acci- 
dental meeting of theſe beaſts ; if, for example, they 
are marching againſt the enemy, and one is ſeen 

flying near the ſame rout, victory is ſuppoſed cer- 
tain : however, as it is not at all impoſſible but the 
very reverſe may happen, they do not want a ſub- 
terſuge in ſuch a caſe to juſtify the prediction. 


Tue royal tiger is the ſcarceſt in India, and it is 
on him only that I intend to make a few obſerva- 
tions, which indeed may be extended to the reſt, 
with proper allowances for comparative mene and 
their ee faculties. 


Me een Ense Been deviſed: hv the Melle 
tion of theſe animals; ſome princes, to amuſe them- 
felves, and rid the country of them, have gone, at- 
tended by conſiderable bodies of men, well mount- 
ed and armed with lances, and beat up for them; 
when they are rouſed, they are immediately attack- 
& on all ſides, by arrows, pikes, and ſabres. This 

kind of hunt is pradtiſed nearly the ſame in Arabig» 
where the lion is the game. There bravos alſo, 


covered 
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attack theſe blood thirſty animals ſingly, and fight 


mult either vanquiſh or periſh. But the hunting 
of the tiger in any manner is always dangerous, for 
if one even of the ſmalleſt kind finds himſelf wound. | 
ed, he ſeldom makes his eſcape without attempting, 


ly employed in ſeveral cantons, is to form with 
| Rakes and ſtrong planks a large kind of den, con- 
trived almoſt like our mouſe-traps, which they bait ! 
with a ſheep or a living dog. Since the time of geſt 
ation with the tigreſs, as I have been aſſured, is but 


young ones at a litter, and may breed twice a year, 


the attempts of the Indians to extirpate them can 


theſe animals an impenetrable retreat. However, 
independent of the efforts of the inhabitants, many 


die, as it is ſaid, of a ſpecies of mange, to which 


combination of all theſe 'means is very neceſlary 


covered with a coat of mail, or ſome armed only 
with a buckler, a poniard and a ſhort ſeimitar, dare 


them life for life; for, in this kind of conibat, they 


as he flies, to ſacrifice ſome one to his vengeance. 
An eaſy expedient, and which I have ſeen uſeful. 


about three months, and fince they have ſeveral | 


produce little effect in a covered country, plentiful, | 
and abounding in rocks and mountains, which afford | 


periſh by the terrible combats they have with each | 
other, and againſt different beaſts that they attempt to 
prey upon: many, likewiſe, eſpecially of the young; | 


they are very ſubject at the decline of ſummer. The 


for 
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for the deſtruction of theſe univerſal enemies of lite, 
eſt they ſhould multiply to * 


Ir is bey i to be upon guard ir 
large foreſts or mountainous countries. In 1) 
M. de Maiſonpré and myſelf had to traverie ne 
of the defiles of high Canara, ſituated beteen Bon- 
comboudy, at Baſſovapatnam, where we were in- 
formed: a royal tiger had, for ſome time pait, com- 
mitted dreadful ravages. When we came to this 
pace, we ſaw him lying in the ſun; and, as we 
approached, at the diſtance of about twenty paces, 
he inſtantly roſe, but ſeeing many of us well armed, 
| he climbed with agility up the other part of the 
mountain diſturbed but not afraid. He appeared 
to us nearly As high as a middle-fized poney. As 
we were accompanied by fix choſen ſeapoys, it is 
more than probable we might have killed him, 
but we were encumbered with horſes, and on a 

ftony road, not above eight or ten feet wide, at the 
edge of which was a precipice : it would therefore 
have been very imprudent to have attacked an ani- 
mal, which, although wounded, would not have fal- 
len perhaps unrevenged. 


Wr had not gone above ten paces from where the 
tiger had lain, before we ſaw tolerable large dog. 
with long hair, come from behind a rock, the maſter 
 Yor..1, SO . 0¹ 
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of which had b been devoured: the poor ani. 


mal jumped upon us, careſſed us exceedingly, and 
would not leave us. 


Warn the natives travel through lies known | 
to be dangerous, they contrive to go in bodies, and | 
| ſhout from time to time, which is ſufficient to drive | 
away theſe ferocious beaſts ; for they muſt be excel. 
ſively hungry, or irritated by wounds, before they 
will attack menthus united. The Indians uſe ano- 
ther precaution when they travel by night: they 
carry fire brands of a reſinous wood, that conſumes 
ſlowly and gives as clear a light a as Our wax flam- 
beaux. 


Tm HE a tiger; diſtinguiſhed a a ſkin marked 
with blackiſh ſtreaks upon a fawn coloured ground, 
ſometimes grows to the height of ſeven feet ten 
inches, and about nine feet long, meaſured from the 
high part of the head to the inſertion of the tail ; thus | 
bis length almoſt doubles his height. I have ſeen a 
ikin that meaſured, from the tip of the noſe to the 
end of the tail, more than ten cubits. His roar be- 
gins by intonations and inflexions, at firſt deep, me- | 
lancholy, and flow ; preſently it becomes more acute, 
when ſuddenly collecting himſelf he utters a violent 
cry, that is interrupted by long tremulous ſounds, | 


which, together, make a diſtracted impreſſion upon 
75 we 
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the mind, It is moſtly in the night that he is heard 
to roar, when ſilence and darkneſs add to the hor- 


ror, and his cries are repeated by the echoes of the 
| mountains. 


Ax ho gloomy and haggard aſpeCt of this mon- 
ſer, that always ſeems to tremble with a ferocious 
joy at the ſight of the blood which he is about to 
lrink, moſt other animals think only of flight, of 
which they are often incapable. If the bear has nor 
time to climb a tree he is dead: the dog diſmayed 
has ſcarce a moment to utter the cry of deſpair ; he 
is immediately ſeized and torn in pieces : in an in- 
tant a large bull is overthrown and dragged away 
vith eaſe : the wild male buffalo will dart at his 


enemy, but if he be alone he is almoſt always van- 
quihed, 


IuavE "So the lions upon the banks of the Tigris, 
and among the mountains of Airdiſtan, and one eſpe- 
cially, which they aſſured me was of the ſtrongeſt 
ort; but as he did not appear to be above four feet 
lich, and as they ſaid thoſe in the other parts of In- 
dia only grow to about the ſame ſize, I am perſuad- 

«that, notwithſtanding his valour, he is not capable 
of elicaciouſſy reſiſting a royal tiger in his full ſtate 
of vigour. The ſpecies of lion which wanders in 
ome Party of Africa, and which is ſaid to attain | 0 
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five feet in height, is, perhaps, the only one that can 
match the royal tyger. 


 Amox6 the animals on which he preys, thoſe that, 
unleſs wounded or provoked, he does not moleſt hut 
with great precaution, are the wild buffalo, the ele. 
ns and the rhinoceros. If he'is alone he ſeldom 
- 'acks them, at leaſt not till famine has whetted his 
{ Ar. 


1 AS ONCE preſent at a terrible combat between an 


z and the tiger in the camp of Hyder Al. 
| This prince, one of thoſe among others to whom the 
French commandant General had ſent me on political 
affairs, did me the honour to invite me to this ſpec- 
tacle ; the tiger not yet in full force, for he did not 
appear to be above four feet high, was brought and 
faſtened to a ſtake by a chain, round which he could 
turn freely, on the other ſide a ſtrong elephant, and 
well taught, conducted by his cornack, entered the 


amphitheatre, which was encloſed by a triple rank 


of lance-men : the action when it began was furious, 
but at laſt the elephant was victorious, after he had 
received two deep wounds. But it is not poſſible to 
judge of the agility, the ſtrength or the powers of 


theſe ferocious beaſts in a ſtate of liberty, by encoun- 
ters like theſe, where they are reſtrained by chains 


and probably waſted in ſtrength. I am m perſuaded, 
2 | that 
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that four or five elephants of a good breed, would 
have nothing to fear from a greater number of tigers; 
but J ſhould likewiſe dare to bet three to one on the 
tiger, when in full poſſeſſion of his faculties, and 
fighting ſingly. 


Ir has been obſerved, that the tiger, when caught 
young, may be familiarized, to a certain degree, but 
his character cannot be ſubdued, even by chains. 
The dog borne fortunately for flavery, creeps to kiſs 
the hand that has puniſhed him unjuſtly, but the lion 
. and the tiger tremble with indignation at ill treat- 
ment. If their courage were of a more generous 

nature, we ſhould ſay perhaps, their pride was a cer- 
tain indication of the nobleneſs of their race. 


12, The Monkey. 


[ their native woods monkies are not leſs the peſts 
of men than of other animals. The monkies, lays 
a traveller, are in poſſeſſion of every foreſt where 
they reſide, and may be conſidered as the maſters of 
the place. Neither the tiger nor the lion itfelf, will 
venture to diſpute their dominion, ſince theſe from 
the tops of trees, continually carry on an offenſive 
var, and by their agility eſcape all poſſibility of 
purſuit, Nor have the bios leſs to fear from their 


continual Sy, 
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continual depredations ; for as theſe harmleſs inhabi. 
tants of the woods uſually buiid upon the trees, the 
monkies are for ever on the watch to find out and 


rob their neſts, and ſuch is their petulant delight in 


- miſchief, that they will fling their eggs againſt the 


ground, when they want appetite or inclination to 
devour them. 


'Taxxx is but one animal in all the foreſt that ven. 
tures to oppoſe the monkey, and that is the ſerpent. 
The larger ſnakes are often ſeen winding up the 
trees where the monkies reſide ; and when they hap- 


pen to ſurpriſe them ſleeping, ſwallow them whole 


before the little animals have time to make a defence. 
In this manner the two moſt miſchievous kinds in all 


nature keep the whole foreſt between them; both e-. 


qually formidable to each other, and ſor ever em- 
ployed in mutual hoſtilities. The monkies in gene- 


ral inhabit the tops of trees, and the ſerpents cling 
to the branches nearer the bottom, and in this man- 


ner they are for ever ſeen near each other, like ene- 


mies in the ſame field of battle. Some travellers 
indeed have ſuppoſed that their vicinity rather ar. 
gued their mutual friendſhip, and that they united in 
this manner to form an offenſive league againſt all 
the reſt of animated nature. * I have ſeen theſe 


monkies,” ſays Labat, playing their gambols up- 
on thoſe very branches on which the ſnakes were 
8 repoſing ay 3 
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« repoſing, and jumping over them without receiv- 
« ing any injury, although the ſerpents of that 


« country were naturally vindidive, and always 


6 ready to bite whatever diſturbed them.” Theſe | 
gambols, however, were probably nothing more than 
the inſult of an enemy that was conſcious of its own 
ſaſety; and themonkies might have provoked the ſnake 
in the ſame manner, as we often ſee ſparrows twitter 
at a cat. However this may be, the foreſt is gene- 


rally div ided between them ; and theſe woods, which 


nature ſeems to have embelliſhed with the richeſt 
magnificence, rather inſpire terror than delight, and 
chiefly ſerve as retreats for miſchief and malignity. 


Tux enmity of theſe animals to mankind is partly 
ridiculous, and partly formidable. They ſeem, ſays 
Le Compte and others, to have a peculiar inſtinct 
in diſcovering their foes, and are perfectly ſkilled, 
when attacked, in mutually defending and aſfiſting 
each other, When a traveller enters among theſe 
woods, they conſider him as an invader upon their 
dominions, and join all to repel the intruſion. At 
rſt they ſurvey him with a kind of inſolent curioſity. 
They jump from branch to branch, purſue him as he 
goes along, and make a loud chattering, to call the 
_ reſt of their companions together. They then begin 
their hoſtilities by grinning, threatening, and fling- 
ing down the withered branches at him, which they 

break 
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break from the trees. They even take their excre. 
ments in their hands, and throw them at his head, 
Thus they attend him wherever he goes; jumping 
from tree to tree, with ſuch amazing Iwiſtneſs, that 
the eye can ſcarce attend their motions. Although 
they take the moſt deſperate leaps, yet they are ſel. 


dom ſeen to come to the ground, for they eaſily fal. 


ten upon the branches that break their fall, and ſtick 
either by their hands, feet, or tail, wherever they 
touch, If one of them happen to be wounded, the 
reſt aſſemble round, and clap their fingers into the 


wound, as if they were deſirous of ſounding its 
depth. If the blood flows in any quantity, ſome of | 


them keep it ſhut up, while others get leaves which 
| they chew, and thruſt into the opening: however ex- 


traordinary this may appear, it is aſſerted to be often | 
ſeen, and to be ſtrictly true: In this manner they 


wage a petulant unequal war, and are often killed in 
numbers, before they think proper to make a retreat. 
This they effect with the ſame precipitation with 
which they at firſt came together. In this retreat 


the young are ſeen clinging to the back of the female | 
with which ſhe jumps away, ſcemingly unembarrall. 


ed by the burthen. 


Tux curioſity ” the Europeans has induced the 


natives of the places whete theſe animals reſide, t0 
take them alive by every art they are capable ol. 


The | 
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The uſual way in ſuch caſe, is to ſhoot the female 


as ſhe carries her young, and then both of courſe 
tumble to the ground. But even this is not eaſily 
performed, for if the animal be not killed out- right, 
it will not fall, but clinging to ſome branch conti- 
nues, even when dead, its former graſp, and remains 


on the tree where it was ſhot until it drops off by 
putrefaction. In this manner it is totally loſt to the 


purſuer ; for to attempt climbing the tree, to bring 
either it or the young one down, would probably be 
fatal, from the number. of ſerpents that are hid a- 

mong the branches. For this reaſon the ſportſman 
always takes care to aim at the head; which if he 


hits the monkey falls directly to the ground; and the 
young one comes down at the ſame time, clinging 
to its dead parent. 


Tan Europeans along the coaſt of Guines. oſten 


go into the woods to ſhoot monkies, and nothing 
pleaſes the negroes more than to ſee theſe animals 


drop, againſt which they have the greateſt animoſity. 


They conſider them, and not without reaſon, as the 


moſt miſchievous and tormenting creatures in the 
world, and are happy to ſee their numbers deſtroyed, 


upon a double account ; as well becauſe they dread 
their devaſtations, as becauſe they love their fleſh. 
The monkey which is always ſkinned, before it is 


caten, when ſerved up at a negroe feaſt, looks ſo 
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= like a child that an European i is ſhocked at the very 


| s the 
l light. The natives however, who are not ſo nice, | 4 th 
li devour it as one of the higheſt delicacies, and athdu- ad + 
a _ oully attend our ſportſman, to profit by the ſpoil, blade 
| But what they are chiefly aſtoniſhed at, is to ſee our lay 


travellers carefully taking the young ones alive, 
while they leave them the old ones, that are cet. 
tainly the moſt fit to be eaten, They cannot com- 
0 prehend what advantage can ariſe to us from educat. 


| ing or keeping a little animal, that by experience ws 
[ they know to be equally fraught with tricks and that 
| miſchief ; ſome of them have been even led to ſup- ep 
4 poſe, that with a kind of perverſe affection, we love not 
= only creatures of the moſt miſchievous kinds : and wy 
is having ſeen us buy young and tame monkies, they dov 
} have taken equal care to bring rats to our factors, off 
| offering them for ſale, and greatly diſappointed at rig 
$ finding no purchaſer for ſo hopeful a commodity, con 
tak 
Tax Negroes conſider theſe animals as their great. the 

elt plague ; and, indeed, they do incredible damage, . 

when they come in companies to lay waſte a field of 
Indian corn or rice, or a plantation of ſugar canes. fa 
They carry off as much as they are able; and they tic 
deſtroy ten times more than they bear away. While Ju 
the reſt are plundering, one of them ſtands centinel 'Þ 
upon a tree, carefully and cautiouſly turning on es 
every ſide, but particularly to that on which there in 


18 
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is the greateſt danger. In the mean time, the reſt 


of the ſpoilers purſue their work with great ſilence 
and aſſiduity ; they are not contented with the firſt 


blade of corn, or the firſt cane that they happen to 


lay their hands on: they firſt pull up ſuch as appear 


moſt alluring to the eye, they turn it round, exa- 


nine, compare it with others, and if they find it to 


their mind, ſtick it under one of their ſhoulders. 


When in this manner they have got their load, they 


begin to think of retreating, but if it ſhould happen 


that the owners of the field appear to interrupt their 


depredations, their faithful centinel inſtantly gives 
notice, by crying out houp, houp, houp, which the 
ret perfectly underſtand, and all at once throwing 
down the corn they hold in their left hands, ſcamper 
off upon three legs, carrying the remainder in the 


right, Tf they are ſtill hotly purſued they then are 
content to throw down their whole burden, and to 


take reſuge among their woods, on the tops of which 


they remain in perfect ſecurity. 


Wenz we to give faith to what ſome travellers aſ- 
ſure us, of the government, policies, and ſubordina- 
tion of theſe animals, we might be taxed with credu- 
iy; but we have no reaſon to doubt that they are un- 

der a kind of diſcipline, which they exerciſe among 
each other. They are generally ſeen to keep together 


in multitudes, to march in exa& order, and to obey 
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the voice of ſome particular chieſtain, remarkable for 


his ſize and gravity. One ſpecies of theſe, which Mr | 


Buffon calls the Ouarine, and which are remarkable 
for the loudneſs and the diſtinctneſs of their voice, are 
ſtill more ſo for the uſe to which they convert it 
„I have frequently been a witneſs,” lays Margrave, 
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of their aſſemblies and deliberations. Every day, 
both morning and evening, the ouarines aſſemble 
in the woods, to receive inſtructions. When all 
come together, one among the number takes the 
higheſt place on a tree, and makes a ſignal with 


his hands to the reſt to fit down in order to hear: 


ken. As ſoon as he ſees them placed, he begins 


his diſcourſe, with ſo loud a voice, and yet in a 
£646 


manner ſo precipitate, that to hear him at a dil. 


tance, one would think the whole company were | 
crying out at the ſame time : however, during that | 
time, one only is ſpeaking ; and all the reſt ob 


ſerve the moſt profound ſilence. When thus he 


has done, he makes a ſign with the hand, for the | 
reſt to reply; and at that inſtant they raiſe their 


voices together, until by another fignal of the hand 
they are enjoined ſilence. This they as readily 
obey ; till at laſt, the whole aſſembly breaks up, 


after hearing a repetition of the ſame preachment. 


Tur chief food of the monkey-tribe is fruits, tht 


-þuds of trees, or ſucculent roots and plants. The 
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all, like man, ſeem fond of ſweets; and particularly 
the pleaſant juice of the palm-tree and the ſugar 
cane. With theſe the fertile regions in which they 
are bred, ſeldom fail to ſupply them; but when it 
happens that theſe fail, or that more nouriſhing food 


becomes more agreeable, they eat inſects and worms; 


and, ſometimes, if near the coaſt, deicend to the ſea- 


ſhore, where they eat oyſters, trabs, and ſhell fiſh. 
Their manner of managing an oyſter is extraordinary 


enough ; but it is too well atteſted, to fail of our 


aſent. As the oyſters in the tropical climates are 
generally larger than with us, the monkies when 
they go to the ſea pick up a ſtone, and clap it be- 
tween the opening ſhells : this prevents them from 


cloſing, and the monky then eats the fiſh at its eaſe : 
they often alſo draw crabs from the water, by put- 


ting their tail to the hole where that anima! takes 
refuge, and the crab faſtening upon it, they withiraw _ 


it with a jerk and thus pull their prey upon the ſhore. 
This habit of laying traps for other animals, makes 
them very cautious of being entrapped themſelves ; 


and I am aſſured, by many perſons of credit, that 
no ſnare how nicely baited ſoever, will take the 


monky of the Weſt-Indian iſlands ; for having been 
accuſtomed to the cunning of man, it pps Its 
natural diſtruſt to human artifice. 


Tar 
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Tur monkey generally brings forth one at a time 


and ſometimes two. They are rarely found to breed 
when brought over into Europe; but thoſe that do, 
exhibit a very ſtriking picture of parental affec. 
tion. The male and female are never tired of fond. 


ling their young one. They inſtru it with no little | 


aſſiduity; and often ſeverely correct it, if ſtubborn, 


or diſinclined to profit by their example: They hand | 


it from one to the other, and when the male has done 
ſhewing his regard, the female takes her turn. When 


wild in the woods, the female, if ſhe happens to have 


two, carries one on her back and the other in her 


arms: that on her back clings very cloſely, claſping 


its hands round her neck, and its feet about her mid- 
dle : when ſhe wants to ſuckle it, ſhe then alters their 


poſition ; and that which has been fed, gives place to | 


the other, which ſhe takes in her arms. It often hap- 


pens that ſhe is unable to leap from one tree to | 
another, when thus loaden ; and upon ſuch occaſions | 


their dexterity is very ſurpriſing. The whole family 


form a kind of chain, locking tail and tail, or hand in 
hand, and one of them holding the branch above, 


the reſt ſwing down, balancing to and fro, like a pen- 


dulum, until the undermoſt is enabled to catch hold 


of the lower branches of ſome neighbouring tree. 


When the hold is fixed below, the monky lets 90 


that which was above, and thus comes undermoſt in 


urn; but creeping up along the chain, attains the 
nent 
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next branches, like the reſt; and thus they all take 


poſſeſſion of the tree, without ever coming to the 
ground. 


Wurs in a ſtate of domeſtic tamenels, theſe ani- 


mals are very amuſing, and often fill up a vacant 


hour, when other entertainment is wanting. There 
are few that are not acquainted with their various 
mimickries, and their capricious feats of activity. 


But it is generally in company with other animals 


of a more ſimple diſpoſition, that their tricks and 


ſuperior inſtin&ts are ſhewn; they ſeem to take a 


delight in tormenting them. I have ſeen one a- 


muſe itſelf for hours together, in impoſing upon the 
eravity of a cat. Eraſmus tells us of a large 
monkey, kept by Sir Thomas More, that one day 


dverting itſelf in his garden, where ſome tame 


rabbits were kept, played ſeveral of its uſual pranks 


among them, while the rabbits icarce well knew 


what to make of their new acquaintance : in the 


mean time a weaſel that came for very different 
purpoles than thoſe of entertainment, was ſeen 


peeping about the place in which the rabbits were 


ted, and endeavouring to make its way, by remov- 


ing a board that cloſed their hatch. While the 


monkey ſaw no danger, it continued a calm ſpec- 
ator of the enemy's efforts; but juſt when by long 
labour, the weaſel had effected its purpoſe, and had 


removed 
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removed the board, the monkey ſtept in, and with 
the utmoſt dexterity faſtened it again in its place; 
and the diſappointed weaſel was too much fatigued 
to renew its operations. To this I ſhall only add 
what Father Carli, in his hiſtory of Angola, aſſure; 
us to be true. In that horrid country, where he 
went to convert the ſavage natives to chriſtianity, 
and met with nothing but diſtreſs and diſappoint. 
ment ; while his health was totally impaired by the 
raging heats of the climate, his patience exhauſted 
by the obſtinacy of the ſtupid natives, and his little 
proviſions daily plundered, without redreſs; in ſuch 
exigencies, he found more faithful ſervices from the 
monkies than the men; thoſe he had taught to at- 
tend him, to guard him while ſleeping, againſt 
thieves and rats, to comb his head, to fetch his 
water; and, he aſſerts, that, they were even more 
tractable than the human inhabitants of that place. 
It is indeed remarkable, that in thoſe countries, 
where the men are moſt barbarous and ſtupid, the 
brutes are moſt active and ſagacious. It is in the 
torrid tracts inhabited by barbarians, that ſuc 
various animals are found, with inſtincts ſo nearly 
approaching reaſon. The ſavages both of Africa 
and America, accordingly, ſuppoſe monkies to be 
men,—idle, ſlothful, rational beings, capable ot 
| ſpeech and converſation, but obſtinately dum» jor 


fear of being compelled to labour. * 
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As of all ſavages, thoſe of Africa are the moſt 


brutal; fo of all countries, the monkies of Africa 


are the moſt expert and entertaining. The monkies 


of America are, in general, neither ſo fagacious nor 


o tractable, nor is their form ſo nearly approaching 


that of man. The monkies of the new continent 


may be very eaſily diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of the 
old, by three marks. Thoſe of the ancient con- 
tinent are univerſally found to have a naked callous 
ubſtance behind, upon which they fit ; which thoſe 
of America are entirely without; thoſe alſo of the 


ancient continent have the noſtrils differently form- 
ed, more reſembling thoſe of men, the holes opening 
downward ; whereas the American monkies have 
them opening on each fide ; thoſe of the ancient 


world have pouches On each ſide of the jaw, into 
which they put their proviſions, which thoſe of 
America are without: laſtly, none of the monkies 


of the ancient continent hang by the tail, which 


many of the American ſorts are found to do. By 


theſe marks the monkies of either continent may be 
readily diſtinguiſhed from each other, and prized 
accordingly. The African monkey, as I am aſſured, 
requires a longer education, and more correction, 
than that of America ; but is at laſt found capable 


of more various powers of imitation ; and ſhews a 
great degree of cunning and activity. 
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is oſt of the habitable parts of our continent, 
lying between the tropics, and a little beyond, we 
find ſeveral races of quadrumane animals all com. 


prehended under the generic name of monkies, [ 
[peak only of thoſe of India, 


Is 1753, I ſaw at the houſe of the late Mr. Dup. 


leix, then Governor of Pondicherry, the ſpecies with 
long arms, and without tails, called gibbon, of | 


which M. de Buffon has ſince given a deſcription. I 
know nothing of his way of life in a ſtate of liberty; 
but, from various information, I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that, if his race ſtill exiſts in the peninſula, 
it is become very ſcarce. That animal, from his 
conformation, may be conſidered, as formerly, the 


intermediate chain between the monkey and tie 


orang outang. 


Tur monkies moſt common in India, at leaſt 


| thoſe that moſt willingly approach the habitations | 


of men, have hair of a dirty earthy grey, the tints 
of which, in the upper parts of the body, are ſome⸗ 


hing deeper, and inclined to the olive; the belly 


and the face are almoſt white. This ſpecies may 
eaſily be tamed, and carried into diſtant countries. 


Tube 


fre 


ſe] 
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The largeſt of them ſeldom exceed two feet and a 


half in height when erect. 


/ 


Tanz are two other races, diſtinguiſhed by the 


beard and hair of the head, which ſurround the face 
like a kind of glory. This long hair, whitiſh on the 
one, and brown on the other ſpectes, is quite diſtinct 


from the colour of the reſt of the body, their tail 
is ſhorter too than that of the former race. They 


ſeldom ſtray from the rocks and woods, and the In- 
dian jugglers do not often catch them, becauſe they 
find that, though very adroit, they are hard to tame, 
and do not live long in captivity. Their greateſt 
height, when ſtanding, appeared to me to be ſome- 
thing leſs than three feet and a half. ens 


Rs e with a ſhort tail and darker colour, 


has nearly the ſame height, but he is ſtronger made, 


has a longer muzzle, and more formidable canine 


teeth. He likewiſe reſides in lonely woods and a- 


mong the rocks, but he is more induſtrious than 
| the bearded monkey to pillage the cultivated 


grounds. I have ſeen one of this ſpecies in India, 
brought from Mozambique in Africa, that was 
ſlout made, muſcular, and four feet high. 


A sixrn race of monkies have hair, which, on 


the head and ſhoulders, is very dark, but which 


3 B 2 becomes 
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becomes lighter and lighter in ſuch a manner, az | 
to be almoſt white, on the face, breaſt, and belly ; | 
with ſome, however, it is dark on their face too; 
their body is muſcular, but genteel; their tail ex. 
ceedingly long, and generally over their back, ſo 


as to form a ſemicircle with the lip, which has » en 

good effect. Their figure is not ſo clumſy, nor 
their muzzle ſo long as that of the baboon, but they | 
are equally ſavage, have nearly as great a degree the 
of laſciviouſneſs, and like him live ſecured in woods WM on 
and ſolitary places, whence they make excurſions | i 
into the cultivated diſtricts. The talleſt I have 15 
ſeen were not above four feet ſtanding, but there 1 
are ſaid to be ſome higher. It is in the body of | 
theſe animals that the bezoar is found, which! is by A 
man wy ſuppoſed t to be the moſt valuable. ; 
| 


I nave been told, by Indian travellers, that be- 
ſide theſe, there are two other races of monkies in 
ſome cantons of the peninſula, the ſmalleſt of which 
are ſcarcely a foot and a half ſtanding, I con. 
tent myſelf with mentioning them only. 


A theſe different monkies, though apparently 
of the fame genus, conſtitute ſpecies which are ab- 
ſolutely diſtin; for, though they live in perfect 
liberty under the ſame climate, the ſame latitudes, 


the lame cantons, and feeding on the ſame aliments; | 
they 
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they have received and tranſmitted without con- 
ſuſion, certain characteriſtic and ſtriking differences 
in their form, hair, and ſize, &c. But without en- 
tering into details on their exterior, I ſhall endea- 
your to give a preciſe picture of their mode of life, I 
and the police obſerved among them. 


Ane dither in fav; forms; [ond ſtrength, but 
they are almoſt equally thieviſh, ly, and miſchiev- 
ous ; wherefore, they have been generally driven 
from the habitations of men. Conſidered, however, 
with reſpe& to the reſemblance they bear to the 
human form, and the antics, humour, and provident 
ſubtlety they poſleſs, theſe imitative beings, notwith- 
ſanding their defects, have ever been objects of ad- 
miration, and even of amuſement to the moſt ſen- 
ible people. Thus they were brought to the wiſe 
Solomon in the ſhips of Tarſhiſh. 


Tur Gentoos are perhaps, at preſent, the only peo- 
ple among whom theſe animals are ſuffered to hve, 
with a bounty which they daily abuſe. In many 
Places, conſiderable herds, eſpecially of the ſecond 
race, have ſettled, as it were, in the midſt of them, 
having the roofs of vaſt antique temples appropriated 
to them, where they ly and propagate in full ſecurity. 
In theſe places then, and among the fertile woods n 
mountains 
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mountains of this country, are the beſt Opportunities 


of n and W them in a ſtate of * 


Every race of ankles live in ſociety, and form 
a kind of herd, conſiſting of from fiſty to two or three 
hundred individuals. Each has its chief, remarkable 


by his ſize and ſuperior deportment; he is indebted 
for his rank to his ſtrength and courage; and a habit 
of reſpect and fear ſeems to be preſerved towards 


him, even in old age, though not perhaps, in decrep- 


itude. This chief (which I ſhall call Anoumantt, be. 


cauſe that is the name of one whoſe exploits have 


been celebrated in the Indian mythology) marches 
or fights at the head of his ſubjects, and keeps then M 
in the greateſt order; his cry, geſture, or ſimple 


grimace, is immediately obeyed. 


Wurd I have been travelling, I have occaſionall 


entered theſe antique temples to repoſe myſelf, where | 


my Indian dreſs gave theſe animals little ſuſpicion; 
for, notwithſtanding their apparent ditregard, they are 


exceedingly obſervant. I have ſeen ſeveral of them | 


at firſt conſidering me, and looking attentively at my 
| food: their eyes and agitation painted their in. 


quietude, their paſſion to gormandize, and the ſtrong | 
deſire they had wo appropriate at leaſt a p08 of my | 


oO to themſelves, = 


As 


we 
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As theſe rencounters were amuling to me, I always 
took care to provide myſelf with parched peas : at 


irſt I would ſcatter a few on that fide where the chief 


was, and he would approach by degrees, and collect 


| them with avidity. I have afterwards preſented my 


handful; and, in the places moft ſanctified, where they 


are accuſtomed to ſee none but pacific men, who 
make a conſcience of diſturbing them, the chief would 


venture to approach, though at firſt ſidelings, and fix- 


ing his eyes upon me, to divine if I had not ſome 
inſter purpoſe againſt him. Preſently becoming 


bold, he would ſeize the thumb of the hand, in which 
[ held the peas, with one, and eat with his other 


hand, ſtill keeping his eyes fixed on mine. If I 
laughed or ſtirred he would break off his repaſt; and, 
working his lips, make a kind of muttering, the ſenſe 
or which his long canine teeth, occaſionally ſhewn, 


plainly interpreted. When I threw a few at a dil- 


tance he ſeemed fatisfied that others ſhould gather 
them up ; but he grumbled at, and ſometimes ſtruck, 


thoſe that inconſiderately came too near me. His 
cries and ſolicitude, though, in part, the effect per- 
haps of greedineſs, apparently indicated his fear leſt 


| ſhould take advantage of their weakneſs to eninare 
| them: and I conſtantly obſerved, that thoſe which 


vere ſuffered to approach me neareſt, were the welt 


grown ſtrong males; the young and the females 
were always obliged to keep at a conſiderable diſtance. 


Tur 
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Tur care and tenderneſs of the mothers tows: 4: 


their offspring did not appear leſs conſpicuous. They | 
held them under a proper obedience and reſtrain; 
1 have very often ſeen them ſuckle, carels, cleanſe, 


and ſearch the vermin of their young; and afterwards 


their antics, the dams would ipring upon them, grow. 1 


crouching on their hams, delight to ſee them play 


with each other. They would wreſtle, throw, or chaſe | 


one another; and if any of them were malicious in 


ling ; and, ſeizing them with one hand by the tail, 


correct them ſeverely with the other. Some of them 
would immediately try to eſcape, but when they were 
out of danger, would approach in a wheedling and 
careſſing manner, though ever liable to relapſe into 
the ſame faults : in other caſes, each would come at 
the firſt cry of the dam. If they removed to a little 

diſtance, the young would follow gently ; but they | 
mounted on her back, or rather hung by embracing 
her under her belly, if it was neceſſary to go ſwiftly. 


Tuxr are all very ſuſpicious, but as they are ſtill 


more greedy, it is not difficult to procure them with- | 
out noiſe. I have ſeen a juggler employ a very | 
ſimple method to catch them : he choſe a by-place | 
near their haunts, and faſtened a copper vellel, the 


mouth of which was about two inches in diameter, 


to the foot of a tree, then removed to a diſtance, af- 
ter ſcattering ſome grains that were ſoon picked up- 


A quarter 
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A quarter of an hour after he brought more, 


which were not. ſuffered to remain long. The 


{ame was repeated a third time, but he was leſs ſpar- 


ing of his grain, eſpecially around and within the 


pot, in which were placed five or fix running knots, 
croſſing each other in all directions. He had ſcarce- 


ly hid himſelf, before ſeveral monkies and their 


young ran to try who ſhould get the firſt. They 


had ſoon emptied the veſſel, but two hands Pay 
caught. The ] uggler, ready to take advantage of 


the proper moment, did not give them time to dif. 
engage themſelves, but ran and threw a carpet over 


them, under which he found two females and their 
young, for they hardly ever, at firſt, abandon the 


| dam. This man kept the two young ones only. 


Tur conduct of the free monkies is remarkable 
towards ſuch as become captives : if one is chained 


in their neighbourhood, eſpecially of the ſociety to 
waich he belonged, they will try various means, 


ſor ſome time, to procure him his liberty : but, 
when their efforts are ineffectual, and they have 


een him daily ſubmit to ſlavery, whether it be ſuſ- 


picion, contempt of his embarraſſed air, or whatever 
motive elle, it is certain, that, ſo far from admitting 
aim among them, they will fall upon and beat him 


unmercifully, if he ſhould eſcape, and pretend to 


Voi. I. 3 E- join 
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join them, after having lived too long in confine. 


ment. 


Tuaxv are generally peaceable enough among each I 
other: in extenſive, ſolitary, and fertile places, herd; i 
of different ſpecies come, go, and ſometimes jabber 
together, without diſturbance or confuſion of race. ; 
However, if adventurous ſtragglers ſeem deſirous of | F 
making their fortunes on the trees, countries, oo 
places which another herd has appropriated to it. 
ſelf, they immediately unite to maintain their rights ; 
of poſſeſſion with vigour. I have had no opportu- N 
nity of ſeeing any of their moſt ſerious encounters, 
but I will relate a little affair which I ſaw, and of 
which M. de Maiſonpre, before mentioned, and fix 
other Europeans were witneſſes, 


90 Sevenrar herds of the ſecond eden mentioned I 
in the beginning of this article, were ſettled in the 
_ encloſures ofghe Pagodas of Cheringam. One ofthe 


long-bearded monkies had ſtolen in, and Was ſoon | 


diſcovered. At the firſt cry of alarm, many of the 
males united, and ran to attack the ſtranger. He, 


though ſuperior in fize and ſtrength, and one of the 


moſt vigorous among his own ſpecies, ſaw his dan- | 
ger, and ran to attain. the top of a pyramid eleven 
ſtories high, whither he was inſtantly followed, and | 


ſeemed ready to be aſſailed on all fides ; but, when 


arrived 
* | 
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arrived at the ſummit of the building, which termi- 


nated in a very ſmall round dome, he placed himſelf 
frm, and, taking advantage of his ſituation, ſeized 


three or four of them hardily, and precipitated them 
to the bottom. Theſe proofs of his proweſs intimi- 
dated the reſt, and, after much noiſe, they thought 


proper to retreat. The conqueror remained there 


till evening, and then betook himſelf to a place of 
ſaſety.. _ * 5 


Moxxrzs are all libidinous to a diſguſting exceſs. 
The Anoumantt of each troop ſeems, above all o- 
 thers, to reſerve the right of his concupiſcence at 


pleaſure. I have ſeen him often after eating the 


grain J had given, begin his ſports within four paces 


of me, and before the reſt of his ſociety, who re- 


mained good natured ſpectators. But I have al- 
ways remarked, that, when any of the reſt though 


very ſtrong, have taken their companions a little a- 


ide, if the chief ſees them, and does not approve 
of their pleaſures, they ſeparate at the ſound of his 
voice. I am, however, led to believe, that he does 
not reſtrain the laſciviouſneſs of others, but when he 
| himſelf finds remains of defire ſufficient to awaken his 
jealouſy : when he is thoroughly ſatisfied, he does not 


| kem to hinder them from doing the ſame. And 


though, under theſe circumſtances, the ſtrong monkies 


ke eare to remove to ſome diſtance from the Anou- 
302 mäantt 
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mantt, others, weaker in gradation, uſe the like pre- 
caution with reſpect to them. As to the females, they 
are always ready to conform, eager to ſatisfy their de- 
fires, and never trouble themſelves about by-ſtanders, 
except when they are afraid of being moleſted. 


Tux modulations of voice in the monkey are the 
very reverſe of melodious; yet muſic, or if you 


_ pleaſe, the noiſe of inſtruments, beat or touched in 


equal time, ſeems to make a powerful and agree- 
able impreſſion on their organs. Every time that 
Indian, and ſometimes when European ſoldiers, 
march to the ſound of inſtruments, either near the 


temples or places where they are familiarized, or 


even in the uninhabited cantons, immediately young 
and old, male and female, run to the edges of the 
rocks, or the extreme branches of trees. The old 
ones crouch and admire, trembling a little; but 
the others utter gentle cries of tranſport, jumping 

and gamboling in proportion as ſuch a noiſy ſym- 


phony approaches their ears. M. de Maiſonpre, | 
who uſed, with me, to amuſe himſelf with this in- 
gular ſpectacle, obſerved, that hereafter ſome new 


Orpheus, who had the art of ſeizing the tones which 


moſt powerfully affect theſe animals, may enter their 


woods and return, followed by this groteſque group- 
This has an air of pleaſantry, but, in a limited ſenſe, 
is not improbable. We find by obſervation, many 

animals 
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animals, ſuch as ſerpents, elephants, camels, and 


others, upon which proper airs produce certain ef- 


ſeas, Thus the generous horſe, at the ſound of the 


trumpet, chaſes and bounds with joy. 


Tur mountains ad * which abound in 
pulſe and wild fruits, furniſh plenty of ſubſiſtence 


to different ſpecies of monkies, beſides, that moſt 


of them might, in caſe of need, become carnivorous, 
ſince, in a ſtate of liberty, they willingly and by pre- 


ference eat eggs and inſets. They do not want 


reſources for life then, but, had they twice as many, 
the ſtolen morſel is with them always the ſweeteſt. 


Never ſatisfied with what nature, beneficent at all : 
times, affords, they ſeldom miſs an occaſion to ſteal 
whatever they can from houſes, or at leaſt to ma- 


raud in the gardens or es lands. 


However, as they run ſome riſque in ſuch ex- 


curſions, and, as they are acquainted with many 


of the precautions taken againſt them, either by 
inſtinct or experience, from which they have ſome- 
times had ſevere leſſons, every thing is conducted 
with the greateſt order. Some of them that, no 


doubt, are entitled to a ſhare, ſquat among the 
rocks, or on the tops of trees, hiding themſelves a- 
mong the branches, ſo as ta ſee without being ſeen, 
here they very carefully keep watch, while the 
. 5 reſt 
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reſt tranſact their buſineſs. At the leaſt appearance of | 
danger, the guard gives a ſhrill cry, and the robber I 
immediately eſcapes with hands and mouth as ful! | 
as poſſible. | 


Maxx of the monkies, eſpecially thoſe of the ſe. : 
cond ſpecies, being incapable of diſputing the pol. f 
ſeſſion of the places, which are moſt abundant in wild 
fruits, with the ſtronger race, have, as J have ſaid, | 1 
fixed their reſidence on the tops of the ancient tem- 1 
ples, whence they deſcend to the habitations of the : 
_ pacific tribes of Indians, with whom they are aQu- ; 
ally become aſtoniſhingly importunate. They are : 
not only obliged to keep every thing under lock and 
key, or the houſe is ſoon pillaged, but, if One of theſe 3 
animals perceives a child by itſelf, with bread or 
fruit, he will often go and ſteal it; and, if the child ; 
makes any reſiſtance, will ſhake him with an angry il 
countenance, or perhaps give him a gentle bite, If 


a woman is drying grain in the fun, ſhe is obliged to f 


| Rand with a ſtick in her hand, not with an intention g 
to hurt them, but becauſe a parcel of theſe thieves I' 

are ſometimes clinging to the tiles and walls, and i 
others ſkipping round, all of which perfe&ly under- W 
ſtand how to make advantage of the leaſt inatten- 
tion. Thus, while ſhe threatens or chaſes ſuch as 
ſeem the moſt enterpriſing, others behind her watch 
| the 
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the proper moment, and ſeize it with all che addreſs 
imaginable. 


Ir is evident that a little powder and ſhot would 


ſoon rid them of ſuch troubleſome viſitors. This is 
often done by the Mahometans; but this expedient, 


eſpecially i in temples, would draw down a thouſand 


curſes on the traveller's head, and might be attended 
with dangerous conſequences in thoſe countries, 


where the Gentoos are the maſters, or have an 


alcendency by their number. I ſaw a French ſoldier 


receive two ſtrokes with a ſabre, and he was with 
difficulty reſcued from the populace of Bangalour, a 


town at that time belonging to Hyder Ali, and under 


the Mahometan adminiſtration, for killing a monk- 
& that had eat his food. 


ExL1GHTENED, or induced by a ſucceſſion of new 
events, numbers of the Indians appear to have ſha- 
ken off many of their prejudices ; moſt of theſe good 
people, however, conſider the miſchievous offspring 
of theſe animals, which have taken a fancy to reſide 
among them, or in their temples, as under the lafe- 


guard of hoſpitality and religion. Hence it is meri- 


torious to protect and procure them the means of 


lubſiſtence. 
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| Fornxxry the charity of certain princes and civi | 


officers went ſo far as to fix on lands, the fruits of 
which were abandoned to them; or to appropriate 


revenues for the purchaſe of grain, which was deal: 
out to them on certain days of the week. This bene. 


volent diſtribution is ſtill practiſed in many places, 


and it is commonly in the courts of the temples at I 


ſtated hours, where it is conducted with remarkable 


and grain, crude and dgeſſed, which they depoſit in 


heaps on the leaves of the bananier, placed along the 


gallery. The monkies, in the mean time, cling to 


the neighbouring buildings, and fix their eyes on this : 
delightful ſight. The old ones crouch, jabber, and 3 
work their lips in ſilence ; the young gambol, dance, 1 
and utter gentle cri es of pleaſure, till, at the ſound of | 
| the bell, or other inſtrument, they all deſcend to the I 


repaſt. For ſome minutes every thing paſſes very 


peaceably, to which, no doubt, the preſence of the 


Anoumantt greatly contributes ; while he, with his 


mouth always full, flies from heap to heap, eager to 
taſte all. Beſides, at firſt, each is ſo buſy to ſtuff I 
himſelf, and fill his alforjas, that hands and jaws are 
all abſolutely employed; but I have obſerved, that, 
towards the concluſion, the ſtrongeſt, in order to get 
2 better ſhare, grumble and even give flight blows | 


to their neighbours on the right and leſt, 


Os BB 
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order. A kind of ſacriſtans come firſt, carrying fruit 
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Os a retroſpective view we find, that theſe ani- 
mals, by their comprehenſion of the undulations of 


the voice, generally accompanied by geſture, col- 


ectively or individually, obey, come, go, ſeparate, or 
unite for one common end. They begin to learn 


to fight, place ſpies, and give each other aſſiſtance; 


the male and female provoke deſire by coquetries ; 
the young obey the dam ; in fine, each, as circum- 
ſtances vary, knows what is neceſſary to be done for 
his particular, or the general, good. : 


13. Deſcription of the Marmot. | 


Tus marmot is extremely common in the moun— 
tains of Switzerland, and, particularly in this part of 
the Griſons; and as many erroneous accounts of 
this ſagacious little animal have been given, I ſhall 


lend you the following extract, ſelected from a de- 


(cription written in the German tongue, by Dr. Gir- 
taner, which cannot fail being highly intereſting to 
all who love to ſearch into the oeconomy of nature. 


Tur marmot inhabits the higheſt and moſt inac- 


ſible mountains; prefers the fmall narrow valleys, 


and particularly the weſtern or ſouthern aſpect as the 


varmeſt, and avoids moiſt places. On the opening 
of ſpring, when he iſſues from his hole, where he 
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has ſlept” during the winter, he deſcends to the low: : 
er regions, where vegetation is forward. In fun. 
mer he again aſcends to the rocky heights and oli. 


tary caverns. He feeds upon herbs and roots, and 


particularly on the Alpine plantain, mountain ſpig. | 
nel, Alpine ladies' mantle, mountain ſorrel, Alpine b 
toad flax, Alpine trefoil, and Alpine ſtarwort, | 
When tame, he eats almoſt any thing except fleſh. In | 
drinking he raiſes up his head, like fowls, at every ſip, f 
looking on each ſide with a timorous watchfulneſs, | 
He drinks but little, to which Dr. Amſtein attri. 
butes his fatneſs. He is extremely fond of butter 
| and milk. 


* break of day the old marmots come out of 
their holes and feed; afterwards they bring out their ; 
young ones; the latter ſcamper on all ſides, chace | 
each other, ſit on their hind feet, and remain in that 
_ poſture, facing towards the ſun, with an air exprel- | 
five of ſatisfaction. They are all particularly fond | 
of warmth, and, when they think themlelves ſecure, | 
will baſk in the ſun for ſeveral hours. Before they | 
collect the graſs, either for their food, or for their | 
winter habitations, they form themſelves into a circle, | 


ſitting on their hind legs, and reconnoitre on all 
ſides. On the leaſt alarm, the firſt gives inſtantly 


a ſhrill cry, which is communicated from one to an- 


other, and they eſcape without repeating the noiſe. 
The 
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The hunters, by imitating theſe ſucceſſive whiſtlings, 


approach ſo near as to come within ſhot of them. 


Tus marmot has a quick eye, and diſcovers the 


enemy at a diſtance, He never does the leaſt injury 


to any other animal, and flies when he is purſued. 


In fact, when apprehenſive of being followed, whole 


families quit their dwellings, and wander from 


mountain to mountain, although they muſt again 


conſtruct their habitations: but, when flight is im- 
poſſible, they defend themſelves with ſpirit againſt men 


and dogs, and attack all who * them with . 


teeth and claws. 


Tzzy always live together in ſocieties. They 


| have both ſummer and winter dwellings, which are 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other. The former re- 


main open during the whole year, whereas the latter 
are cloſed at the end of September. In the ſummer 


dwellings is found dung in great abundance, but no 


hay; on the contrary, the winter habitations never 
contain any dung, but much hay. Near the latter 
is perceived a more conſiderable quantity of earth, 
which annually encreaſes, according to the ſize of 
the *. 2nd the augmentation of the mr. 


Is the formation of their dwellings, they ſcoop 
out i the earth with great dexterity and expedition : a 
4D 2 ſmall 
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ſmall part they throw away, and, by beating the re. 3 
mainder cloſe, render the paſſage very compact and 
ſolid. The opening, being ſcarcely more than fix or 
ſeven inches diameter, is juſt large enough to admit | 
the animal. The interior is from eight to twenty a 
feet in length; it conſiſts of a paſſage, which is about 
five or ſix feet from the entrance, divided into two 1 
branches: the one leading to a ſmall cavity, the 
other to the chamber in which they repoſe. The 
paſſage and the two branches, are always carried in 
a ſtraight line, unleſs the intervention of a rock, or 
any other impediment, obliges them to take anotner 
direction. The chamber is round or oval, arched 
at top; and in its form reſembles that of an oven. 
It is from three to ſeven feet in diameter, being lar. 
ger or ſmaller according to the number of the family. 
: It is ſtrewed with hay, in which the marmots ly! in 
a dormant ſtate during the whole winter. 


On retiring to this dwelling bt the beginning 
of October, they carefully cloſe the entrance ſo as 
to exclude all air, with a cement of earth mixed 

with ſtones and hay. On opening this chamber | 


three weeks after it has been cloſed, the marmots are 


diſcovered lying on the hay cloſe to each other, and 

rolled up like hedgehogs, without the leaſt appear- 
ance of life. Uſually from five to ſixteen are found 
; together ; ſometimes, but rarely, two families occupy 


the 
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he ſame n and, occaſionally, but very ſel- 
dom, one has been diſcovered alone. If expoſed to 
warmth they awaken. The tame marmots do not 


ſeep during winter; but, on the approach of that 


ſeaſon, excited by inſtinct, they colle& materials to- 


wards conſtructing their dwellings, T he wild mar- 


mots occupy their winter habitation in October, and 
quit it towards the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April. In removing the cement which cloſes the 
opening, they do not puſh it outwards, but draw it in- 
wards, and probably convey the materials, which 


would block up the * paſſage, into the ſmall 


cavity. 


Tuer copulate ſoon after coming out: in June or 


july young ones have been obſerved, about the ſiae 
of rats. 


1 is probable, that they do not eat during their 
torpid ſtate; for the ſame quantity of hay is obſerv- 


ed both in ſpring and autumn in their winter habita- 


tions, and thoſe which have been dug out in that 


ſeaſon are thin and perfectly empty. The fleſh of 


the marmot is eatable, and its ſkin is uſed for furs. 
14. TheGlutton. 


Tur legs of the glutton are not made for running; 
he even walks ſlow. But this defect of nimbleneſs 
| he 
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he ſupplies with cunning. He lies in wait for ani. 
mals as they pals. He climbs up trees, in order 
to dart upon his prey, and ſeize it with advantage. 
He throws himſelf down upon elks and rein deer, 
and fixes ſo firmly on their bodies with his 13 
and teeth, that nothing can remove him. In vain 
do the poor victims fly, and rub themſelves againſt 
trees. The enemy, attached to their crupper or 
neck, continues to ſuck their blood, to enlarge the 
wound, and to devour them gradually, and with 
equal voracity, till they fall down. It is incon- 
ceivable how long the glutton can eat, and how 
much fleſh he can devour at a meal. bs 


Py 


Way is related by travellers, concerning this 
animal, is perhaps exaggerated. But, though a 
great part of their narrations were rejected, hat 
remains 1s ſufficient to convince us, that the glut- 
ton is much more voracious than any of our carni- 
vorous animals. But he moves ſo heavily, that the 
only animal he is able to overtake is the beaver, 
whoſe cabbins he ſometimes attacks, and devours 
the whole, unleſs they quickly take to the water; 
for the beaver outſtrips him in ſwimming. When 
he perceives that his prey has eſcaped, he ſeizes 
the fiſhes; and, when he can find no living crea- 
ture to deſtroy, he goes in queſt of the dead, whom 
| | Ts bo 
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he digs up from their graves, and devours with 
my 


Tuovon the glutton employs conkiderslils art and 
addreſs in ſeizing other animals, he ſeems to poſleſs 
no other talents but thoſe which relate to appetite, 


It would appear that he even wants the common 
inſtinct of ſelf. preſervation. He allows himſelf to be 
approached by men, and comes up to them, without 
betraying the ſmalleſt apprehenſion. This indiffer- 


ence, which ſeems to be the effect of imbecillity, 
proceeds, perhaps, from a different cauſe, Ir is 


certain that the glutton is not ſtupid, ſince he finds 
means to ſatisfy his appetite, which is always vehe- 


ment and preſſing. Neither is he deficient in cou- 


rage, ſince he indiſcriminately attacks all animals 
he meets with, and betrays no ſymptoms of fear at 
the approach of man. Hence, if he wants attention 


to himſelf, it proceeds not from indifference to his 
own preſervation, but from the habit of ſecurity. 


As he lives in a country which is almoſt defart, he 


ſeldom ſees men, who are his only enemies. Every 


lime he tries his ſtrength, he finds himſelf ſuperior 
to the animals about him. He goes about with per- 


tet confidence, and never diſcovers the ſmalleſt mark 


of tear ; which always ſuppoſes ſome dolorous event, 
ſome experience of weakneſs. Of this we have an ex- 


ample in the lion, who never turns away from man, 


unleſs 


r 
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unleſs he has experienccd the force of his arts, And 


the glutton trailing along the ſnows of the deſart 
climate, remains always in perfect ſafety, and 
reigns like the lion, not ſo much by his own ſtrength, 


as by the n of the animals around him. 


Tux fleſh of the glutton, like that of all rapa. 
cious animals, i is very bad. He is hunted only for his 


ſkin, which makes a moſt magnificent fur. It is only 


excelled by the ſable and black fox. And, when well 
choſen, and properly prepared, it is ſaid to have a 


finer luſtre than any other, and upon a beautiful 


black ground-colour, to reflect and . the 


light like damaſk ſilk. 


15. The Beaver, 


[x all countries, as man is civilized and improved, 


the lower ranks of animals are repreſſed and degrad- 


ed. Either 8 to ſervitude, or treated as rebels, 


all their ſocieties are diſſolved, and all their united 


talents rendered ineffectual. Their feeble arts 
quickly diſappear, and nothing remains but their ſo- 


litary inſtin&s, or thoſe foreign habitudes which they 
receive from human education. For this- reaſon, 


there remain no traces of their ancient talents and 


induſtry, except in thoſe countries where man him. 
{ell Bj 
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ell is a ſtranger, where, unviſited by his controlling 
power, for a long ſucceſſion of ages, their little ta- 
lents have had time to come to their limited perfec- 
tion, and their common deſigns have been capable of 
, 

Tux beaver ſeems to be now the only remaining 
monument of brutal ſociety. From the reſult of its 
labours, which are till to be ſeen in the remote parts 
of America, we learn how far inſtin& may be aided 


by imitation. We thence perceive, to what degree 


animals, without reaſon, can concur for their mutual 
advantage, and attain, by numbers, thoſe advantages 
which each, in a ſtate of ſolitude, ſeems unfitted to 


poſſeſs. 


Ir we examine the beaver, merely as an individ- 
nal, and unconnected with others of its kind, we ſhall 
ind many other quadrupeds that exceed it in cunning, 
and almoſt all in powets of annoyance and defence, 
The beaver, when taken from its fellow, and kept in 
2 ſtate of ſolitude, or domeſtic tamenels, appears to 
be a mild gentle creature, familiar enough, but ſome- 
what dull, and even melancholy ; without any viol- 
ent paſſions, or vehement appetites, moving but ſel- 
dom, making no efforts to attain any good, except in 
mawing the walls of its prifon, in order to regain its 
reedom ; yet this it does, however, without anger or 

Vor. I. : 3 E precipi- 
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precipitation, but calm and indifferent to all around, 
without either attachment or antipathies, neither 
ſeeking to offend, nor deſiring to pleaſe. It appears 
inferior to the dog in thoſe qualities which render 
animals of ſervice to man, it ſeems neither to lerve, 
to command, or have connections with any other ſet 
of beings, and is only adapted for living among its 
kind. Its talents are entirely repreſſed in ſolitude, 
and are only brought out by ſociety. When alone, 
it has little induſtry, few tricks, and without cunning 
ſufficient to guard it againſt the moſt obvious and 
bungling ſnares laid for it by the hunters. Far from 
attacking any. other animal, it is ſcarce polleſſed of 
the arts of defence, Preferring flight to combat, 
| like all wild animals, it only reſiſts when driven to 
extremity, and lights only then, when its ſpeed can 
no longer avail, 


Bur this animal is rather more remarkable for the 
ſingularity of its conformation than any intellectua 
fuperiority it may be ſuppoſed, in a ſtate of ſolitude, 
to poſſeſs. The beaver is the only creature, among 
quadrupeds, that has a flat broad tail, covered with 
ſcales, which ſerves as a rudder to direct its motion ] 
in the water. It is the only quadruped that has 
membranes between the two toes, on the hind feet b 
only, and none on the fore feet, which ſupply the 3 
oe of hands, as in the ſquirrel. In ſhort, it is - f 
on i 
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only animal that, in its fore parts, entirely reſembles 
a quadruped, and, in its hinder parts, ſeems to ap- 
proach the nature of fiſhes, by having a ſcaly tail. 
In other reſpects it is about two feet long, and near 
two feet high. It is ſomewhat ſhaped like a rat, ex- 
cept the tail, which is flat and ſcaly, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling a neat's tongue at the point. Its colour is 
of a light brown; the hair of two ſorts; the one 
longer and coarſer, the other ſoft, fine, ſhort, and 
flky. The teeth are like thoſe of a rat or ſquirrel, 
but longer and ſtronger, and admirably adapted to 
eutting timber, and ſtripping bark, to which purpoſes 
it is conſtantly applied. One ſingularity in its 
conformation may be mentioned ; which is, that, 
like birds, it has but one and the ſame vent for the 
emiſſion of its excrements and urine; a ſtrange pecu- 


liarity, but which anatomiſts leave us no room to 
doubt of. 


Tar beavers begin to aſſemble about the months 
of June and July to form a ſociety, that is to contin- 
ue tor the greateſt part of the year. They arrive in 
numbers from every ſide, and generally form a com- 
pany of above two hundred. The place of meeting 
b commonly the place where they fix their abode, 
and this is always by the fide of ſome lake or river. 
Tit be a lake in which the waters are always upon 
a level, they diſpenſe with building a dam; but, if ic 
3 E be 
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be a running ſtream, which is ſubje& to floods ang 


falls, they then ſet about building a dam, or pier, 


which croſſes the river, ſo that it forms a dead water 


in that part which lies above and below. This dam 


or pier, is often fourſcore or a hnndred feet long, and 


ten or twelve feet thick at the bale. If we compare 


the greatneſs of the work with the powers of the ar- 


chitect, it will appear enormous; but the ſolidity 


with which it is built is ſtill more aſtoniſhing than 
its ſize, The part of the river where this is uſually 


built, is where it is moſt ſhallow, and where ſome 


tree is found growing by the ſide of the ſtream. This 
they pitch upon as proper for making the principal 
part of their building, and, although it is often 
thicker than a man's body, they inſtantly ſet about 
cutting it down. For this operation they have no 
other inſtrument but their teeth, which ſoon lay it 


level, and that alſo on the fide they with it to fall to, 


which is always acroſs the ſtream. They then fall 


about cutting off the top branches, to make it ly 


cloſe and even, and ſerve as the principet.b beam of ZZ 


their fabric. 


Tuis dike, or cauſey, is ſometimes ten, and ſome- 


times twelve, feet thick at the foundation. It de- 


ſcends into a declivity or ſlope, on that ſide next the 
water, which gravitates upon the work in propor- 
tion to the height, and preſſes it with a prodigious 

force 
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force towards the earth. The oppoſite ſide is erect- 
ed perpendicular, like our walls ; and that declivity, 
which, at the bottom or baſis, is about twelve. feet 
broad, diminiſhes towards the top, where it is no 
more than two feet broad, or thereabouts. The 
materials whereof this mole conſiſts are wood and 
clay. The beavers cut, with ſurpriſing eaſe, large 

pieces of wood, ſome as thick as one's arm or thigh, 
and about four, five, or ſix feet in length, or ſome- 
times more. According as the flope aſcends, they 
drive one end of theſe ſtakes into the ground, at a 
{mall diſtance from one another, interlining a few 
that are more pliant with them. As the water, 
however, would find a paſſage through the intervals 

or ſpaces between them, and leave the reſervoir dry, 
they have recourſe to a clay, which they know where 
to find, and with which they ſtop up all the cavities, 
both within and without, ſo that the water is duly 
confined. They continue to raiſe the dike in pro- 
portion to the elevation of the water, and the plenty 
which they have of it. They are conſcious like- 
wiſe that the conveyance of their materials by land 
would not be fo eaſily accompliſhed as by water; 
they, therefore, take the advantage of its increaſe, 
and ſwim with their mortar on their tails, and their 
lakes between their teeth, to the places where there 
is moſt occaſion for them. If their works arc. either 
by the force of the water, or the feet of the huntf- 


men, 
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men, who run over them, i in the leaſt damnified, the 
breach is inſtantly made up, every nook and corner 
of the habitation is reviewed, and, with the utmoſt. 
diligence and application, perfectly repaired. But 
when they find the huntſmen vifit them too often, 
they work only in the night time, or elſe abandon 
their works entirely, and ſeek out for ſome ſafer fi. 
tuation. The dike, or mole, being thus completed, 
their next care is to erect their ſeveral departments, 
which are either round or oval, and divided into 
three ſtories, one raiſed above the other ; the firf 
below the level of the cauſeway, which is for? the 
moſt part full of water, the other two above it. The 
little fabric is built in a very firm and ſubſtantial 
manner, on the edge of their reſervoir, and always 
in ſuch divifions or apartments as above mentioned; 
that, in caſe of the water's increaſe, they may move 
up a ſtorey higher, and be no way incommoded. If 
they find any little iſland contiguous to their reſer- 
voir, they fix their manſion there, which is then 
more ſolid, and not ſo much expoſed to the overflow- 
ing of the water, in which they are not abie to con- 
tinue for any length of time. In caſe they cannot 
pitch upon ſo commodious a ſituation, they drive 
piles into the earth, in order to fortify their habita- 
tion againſt the wind as well as the water. They 
make two apertures, at the bottom, to the ſtream; 


one is 2  pallage to the bagnio, which they always 
F Keep 
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keep neat and clean ; the other leads to that part of = 0 
the building where every thing is conveyed that will h 
either ſoil or damage their upper apartments. They „ 
have a third opening or doorway, much higher, for M 
the prevention of their being ſhut up or confined, Wl 
when the froſt or ſnow has cloſed the apertures of { 
their lower floors. Sometimes they build their 


by 
houſes altogether upon dry land; but then they i by o 
ink trenches five or fix feet deep, in order to deſcend WI 
into the water when they ſee convenient, They 
make uſe of the ſame materials, and are equally in- „ Ri 
duſtrious in the erection of their lodges, as their | 
dikes. - Their walls are perpendicular, and about 
two feet thick. As their teeth are more ſerviceable, 10 
they cut off all the wood that projects beyond the ( 
wall. After this, when they have mixed up ſome 10 
clay and dry graſs together, they work it into a kind | 1 ll 
of mortar, with which, by the help of their tails, _ 4 1 
wey plaſter all their works, both within and with- 1 l 
Out, | 141000 


Tux inſide is vaulted, and is large enough for the i 1% 
reception of eight or ten beavers. In calc it riſes in | | 
an oval figure, it is, for the moſt part, above 1 | 

twelve ſeet long, and eight or ten feet broad. If the 
number of inhabitants increaſe to fifteen, twenty, or 

thirty, the edifice is enlarged in proportion. I have 

been credibly informed, that four hundred beavers 
EE have 
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have been diſcovered to reſide in one great manfion. 
| houle, divided into a vaſt number of apartments, 
that had a free communication one with another. 


Art. theſe works, more eſpecially in the northern 
parts, are finiſhed in Auguſt, or September at far. 
theſt; at which time they begin to lay in their ſtores. 
During the ſummer they are perfect epicures; and 
regale themſelves every day on the choiceſt fruits 
and plants the country affords. Their proviſions, 
indeed, in the winter ſeaſon, principally conſiſt of 
the wood of the birch, the plane, and ſome few other 
trees, which they ſteep in water, from time to time, 
in ſuch quantities as are proportioned to the number 
of the inhabitants. They cut down branches, from 
three to ten feet in length. Thoſe of the largeſt 
dimenſions are conveyed to their magazines by a 
whole body of beavers ; but the ſmalleſt by one only; 
each of them, however, takes a different way, and 
has his proper walk aſſigned him, in order that no 
one labourer may interrupt him in the proſecution 
of his work, Their wood-yards are larger or {mal- 
ler, in proportion to the number in the family ; and, 
according to the obſervation of ſome curious na- 
turaliſts, the uſual ſtock of timber, for the accommo- 
dation of beavers, conſiſt of about thirty feet of 
a ſquare ſurface, and ten in depth. Theſe logs arc 


not thrown up in one continued pile, but laid one 
| acrol: 


acroſs the pther, with interyals or ſmall ſpaces be- | | HE BRSM AR 
tween them, in order to take out with the greater faci- Wl FN 
lity, but juſt ſuch a quantity as they ſhall want for imm BM 

mediate conſumption, and thoſe parcels only which 


ly at the bottom of the water, and have been duly 
ſteeped. This timber i is cut again into mall pieces, 


and conveyed to one of their largeſt lodges, where | | © WA 
the whole family meet, to conſume their reſpective 3M | | . fl |! 
dividends, which are made, impartially, in even and : 5 1 0 iN 
equal portions. Sometimes they traverſe the woods, l 
and regale their young with a more novel and ele- ee 
gant entertainment. 8 l 


Sucn as are uſed to hunt theſe animals, know per- e 
fectly well, that green wood 1 is much more accept- ( | i 14 ö | 
able to them than that which is old and dry ; ; for ee 
which reaſon they plant a conſiderable quantity of it B70 11 6b 
round their lodgements, and, as they come out to 1 ! 
partake of it, they either catch them in ſnares, or 4 i Al 1 
take them by ſurpriſe. In the winter, when the eee 
froſts are very ſevere, they ſometimes break a large „„ N Bl ll j 
hole in the ice, and, when the beavers reſort thither W 19 
tor the benefit of the air, they either kill them with n 
their hatchets, or cover the opening with a large | 
ſubſtantial net. After this, they undermine and ſub- ee Il} 
vert the whole fabric; whereupon the beavers, in ee ; 
hope to make their eſcape in their uſual way, fly with FIN 
the utmoſt precipitation to the water, and, plunging 

Vor. J. | + 
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into the aperture, fall directly into the net, and are 
inevitably taken. 


* 


16. The Sloth. 


Or the floth there are two different kinds, diſtin- 


guiſhed from each other by their claws ; the one, 
which in its native country is called the unan, hay. | 
ing only two claws upon each foot, and being with. | 
out a tail, the other, which i 1s callgd the ai, having a | 
tail and three claws upon each foot. The unan has 


the ſnout longer, the ears more apparent, and the 
fur very different from the other. It differs alſo in 


the number of its ribs, this having forty-fix, while 


the ai has but twenty-eight. Theſe differences, 


however, though very apparent, have been but little 
regarded in the deſcription of two. animals which ſo 


{trongly reſemble each other in the general outlines 
of their figure, in their appetites, and their helplek 


formation. 


Tuzx are both therefore deſcribed under the com- 


mon appellation of the ſloth, and their habitudes 
well deſerve our wonder and curioſity. Nature 
| ſeems cramped and conſtrained in their formation; 


other animals are often indolent from choice; thee 


are flow from necellity'; ; the ai, from which I ſhall 
take 
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ah my deſcription, and from which the others dif- 
fer only in the flight particulars above mentioned, 
and in being rather more active, is of about the ſize 
of a badger. Its fur is coarſe and glaring, ſome- 
- what reſembling dried glaſs; the tail very ſhort, and 
ſcarce appearing ; the mouth extending from ear to 
ear; the eye dull and heavy: the feet armed with 
three claws each, and made ſo ſhort, and ſet on ſo 

aukwardly, that a few paces are often the journey : 
of a week : but, though the feet are ſhort, they are 
{ill longer than its legs, and theſe proceed from the 
body in ſuch an oblique direction, that the ſole of 
the foot ſeldom touches the ground. When the ani- 
mal, therefore, 1 is compelled to make a ſtep forward, „ 
it ſcrapes on the back of the nails along the ſurface; 
and, wheeling the limbs circularly about, yet ſtill 
touching the ground, it at length places its foot in a 
progreſſive poſition: the other three limbs are all 
brought about with the ſame difficulty, and thus it is 
{cen to move not above three feet in an hour. 
In fact, this poor creature ſeldom changes place 
but by conſtraint, and when impelled by the ſevereſt 
lings of * | 


Tur floth ſeems to be the meaneſt and moſt 1 
formed of all thoſe animals that chew the cud; 
lives entirely upon vegetable food, on the 3 
he ſruits, and the flowers, and often even on the 
3F 2 very 
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very bark, when nothing elſe is left on the tree for 
its ſubſiſtence. Like all other ruminating animals 


it has four ſtomachs; and theſe requiring a large 


ſhare of proviſion to ſupply them, it generally flrips 

a tree of all its verdure in leſs than a fortnight, 
Still, however, it keeps aloft, unwilling to deſcend, 
while any thing remains that can ſerve it for food; 
It therefore falls to devouring the bark, and this in 


a ſhort time kills the tree upon which it found its | 


ſupport. Thus, deſtitute of proviſions above, and 


crawling ſlowly from blanch to branch, in hopes 


of finding ſomething ſtill left, it is at laſt obliged to 
encounter all the dangers that attend it below. 
Though it is formed by nature for climbing a tree 
with great pain and difficulty, yet it is utterly 
unable to deſcend, it therefore is obliged to drop 
from the branches to the ground, and, as it is in- 
capable of exerting itſelf to break the violence of 
its deſcent, it drops, like a ſhapeleſs heavy maſs, 
and feels no ſmall ſhock in the fall. There, aſter 
remaining ſome time torpid, it prepares for a jour- 
ney to fome neighbouring tree; but this, of all mi. 
grations, is the moſt tedious, dangerous, and painful; 


it often takes a week in crawling to a tree not fifty 


yards diſtant ; it moves with imperceptible ſlowneks, 


and often baits by the way. All motions ſeem to 
torture it, every ſtep it takes, it ſets forth a moſt plain- , 


tive, melancholy cry, which, from ſome diſtant fimi- 
„ luce 


litude to the human voice, excites a kind of diſguſt, 
mixed with pity. This plaintive ſound ſeems its 


chief defence; few quadrupeds appear willing to in- 


terrupt its progreſs, either that the fleſh is offenſive, 
or that they are terrified at its cries. When at length 
it reaches a diſtant tree, it mounts with much greater 
eaſe than it moved upon the plain. It falls to 


with famiſhed appetite, and, as s deſtroys che 


very ſtock chat N it with food. 


How far theſe animals may be conſidered as un- 


finiſhed productions of nature, I will not take upon 
me to determine ; if we meaſure their happineſs by 


our ſenſations, nothing, it is certain, can be more 


miſerable; but it is probable, that, conſidered with re- 
gard to themſelves, they may have ſome ſtores of com- FI 
fort unknown to us, which may ſet them on a level 
with ſome other inferior ranks of the creation; if a 
part of their life be expoſed to pain and labour, it is 
compenſated by a large portion of plenty, indolence, 


and ſafety, In fact, they are formed very differently 
from all other quadrupeds, and it is probable that 


| they have different enjoyments. Like birds, they 


have but one common vent for the purpoſes of pro- 
pagation, excrement, and urine. Like the tortoiſe, 
which they reſemble, 1 in the flownels of their motion, 
they continue to live ſome time after their nobler 
parts are wounded, or even taken away. They bear 
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the marks of all thoſe coarſely-formed animals, that, 
like rude machines, are not eaſily diſcompoſed. 


Tux note of this animal, according to Kercher, is 


an aſcending and deſcending hexachord, which it ut. 


ters only by night ; its look is ſo piteous as to move 


compaſſion ; it is alſo accompanied with tears, that 


diſſuade every body from injuring ſo wretched a be- 
ing. Its abſtinence from food is remarkably power- 


ful; one that had faſtened itſelf by its feet to a pole, 


and was ſo ſuſpended acroſs two beams, remained 
forty days without meat, drink, or fleep : the ſtrength 


ol its feet is ſo great, that whatſoever it ſeizes on can. 


not poſſibly be freed from its claws. A dog was let 
looſe at the above mentioned animal, taken from the 
pole; after ſome time the ſloth laid hold of the dog 


with its feet, and held hit four _ till he periſhed 
with hunger. 


17. The Sable. 


Tur great reſidence of theſe animals is in Aſia, be. 
ginning at the Urallian chain, and growing more 
and more plentiful as they advance eaſtward, and 
more valuable as they advance more north. None 


are found to the north-eaſt of the Anadir, nor in any 


_ deſtitute of trees, They love vaſt foreſts, eſpe-· 
ret 


be 
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cially thoſe of fir, in which thoſe of the moſt exqui- 
ite beauty are found. They are frequent in Kamt- 
chatka, and are met with in the Kuril iſles. They 
extend from about lat. 500 to lat. 580. 


Tarv are very eaſily made tame: will attach 
themſelves ſo to their maſter, as to wander a con- 
fderable way, and return again to their home. 
They abhor water: therefore the notion of their be- 
ing the ſatherian of Ariſtotle i is erroneous. 


AnornER way of taking them, beſides thoſe which 
1 before mentioned, is by placing a piece of tim. 
ber from tree to tree horizontally ; near one end 
of this is placed a bait: over the lower piece of 
wood is placed another, ſuſpended obliquely, and 
reſting at one end on a poſt very lightly: a rod 

extends from it to a nooſe, to which the bait 
is faſtened. \s ſoon as the ſable ſeizes the meat 
the upper timber falls, and kills the precious 
animal, The hunting ſeaſon always begins with the 
firſt ſnows : but they are now become ſo very ſcarce 
as to be confined to the vaſt foreſts of the extreme 
parts of Siberia, and to the diſtant Kamtſchatka. 
Such bas been the rage of luxury! 


Ir was not till the latter ages that the furs of beaſts 
became an article of luxury. The more refined 


nations | 
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nations of ancient times never made uſe of them; 
thoſe alone, whon the former ſtigmatized as barbari. 
ans, were clothed in the ſkins of animals. Strabo 


_ deſcribes the Indians covered with the ſkins of lions, 
panthers, and bears; and Seneca, the Scythians 
clothed with the ſkins of foxes and the leſſer qua- 
drupeds. Virgil exhibits*a picture of the ſavage Hy. 


perboreans, ſimilar to that which our circumnaviga- | 
tors can witnels to in the clothing of the wild Ame- 
ricans, unſeen before by any polithed we 


Et pecudum fulvis velantur corpora ſetis. 


Mosr part of Europe was at this time in ſimilar 
circumſtances. Cæſar might be as much amazed 
with the ſkin-dreſſed heroes of Britain, as our cele- 
brated Cook was at thoſe of his new diſcovered re- 


gions. What time hath done to us, time, under hu- 
mane conquerors, may efle& for them. Civiliza. 


tion may take place, and thoſe ſpoils of animals, which | 


are at preſent eſſential for clothing, become the mere | 
objects of ornament and luxury. 


I canxoT find that the Greeks or old Romans ever 


made uſe of furs. It originated in thoſe regions 


where they moſt abounded, and where the ſeverit) 
of the climate required that ſpecies of clothing. A! 


firſt it conſiſted of the ſkins only, almoſt in the ſtate 
| | in 


— 
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in which they were torn from the body of the beaſt 


but as ſoon as civilization took place, and manufac- 
tures were introduced, furs became the lining of the 
dreſſes, and often the elegant facing of the robes. It 
is probable that the northern conquerors introduced 
the faſhion into Europe. We find, that about the 
year 522, when Totila, king of the Viſigoths, reigned 
in Italy, chat che Suethons (a people of modern 8 Swe 
den) found means, by help of the commerce of num- 

erleſs intervening people, to tranſmit for the uſe 
of the Romans, (ſepelliuas ples) the precious ſkins 
ol the fables. As luxury advanced, furs, even of the 
the moſt valuable ſpecies, were uſed by princes as 
lining for their tents : thus Marco Polo, in 1252, 
ſound thoſe of the Cham of Tartary lined with er- 
mines and ſables. He calls the laſt zibelines and 
zambolines. He fays that thoſe, and ſome other 
precious furs were brought from countries far north, 
from the land of darkneſs, and regions almoſt inac* 
cellible, by reaſon of moraſſes and ice. 


Tax w e1ſh ſet a high value upon furs, as early Qs, 
the time of Howel Dha, who began his reign about 
940. In the next age, furs became the faſhionable 
magnificence of Europe. When Godfrey of Bou- 
logne, and his jollowers, appeared before the emperor 
Alexis Comnene, on their way to the Holy Land, 
be was ſtruck with the richneſs of their dreſſes. How 

Vor. J. 3 G different 
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different was the advance of luxury in France, from 
the time of their great monarch Charlemagne, whq 
contented himſelf with the plain fur of the otter! 
Henry I. wore furs; yet, in his great diſtreſs, he 
was obliged to change them for warm Welſh flan. 
nel. But, in the year 1337, luxury had got to ſuch 
a height, that Edward III. enacted, that all perſons 
who could not ſpend a hundred a- year ſhould abſo. 
; lutely be prohibited the uſe of this ſpecies of finery, 
Theſe, from their great expence, muſt have been 
foreign furs, obtained from the Italian commercial 
ſtates, whoſe traffic was, at this period, boundleſs. 
How ſtrange is the revolution in the fur- trade 
The north of Aſia, at that time, ſupplied us with 
every valuable kind; at preſent we ſend, by means 
of the poſſeſſion of Hudſon's Bay, furs, to an immenſe 
amount, even to Turkey and the diſtant China, 


- 


18. The Bat, or Rere-Moyje. 


Tas bat is ſo diſagreeable an animal, that we are 
generally deſirous of avoiding it, rather than exam. 
ining into its habits ; the conſequence of which aver- 
ſion is, that we are more ignorant with regard to its 
natural hiſtory, than, perhaps, of any other animal of 
the ſame ſize. 


Hipzovs 
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Hivrous as it may appear to our eyes, yet, if we 
are to believe Johnſon (who is a writer of merit), 
there is a perpetual alliance between them and pi- 
zeons, inſomuch that, if the head of a bat is placed 
apon the top of a pigeon-houſe, the pigeons wilt nev- 
er leave it. I confeſs, however, that J cannot hear 
chat this animal hath any other friend or ally; and 
they muſt naturally be dreaded by moths and other 
nas of the night, as much as hawks are the terror 
of ſmaller birds; nature is one perpetual ſcene of 
warfare ; theſe inſects are devoured by bats, and 
bats again become the : of owls. | 
"1 xzver met with one who had taſted a bat; and, 
indeed, with us they are ſo diminutive, that the mor- 
el ſhouldbe as delicate as it is ſmall. In the iſland 
of Mauritius, however, where they are very large, 
ths ſeamen conſider them as dainties. They are 
innumerable, and ore as large as goſhawks, and 
tle ſcamen caſe them as rabbits.; they hang in ſwarms 
on die boughs of the trees, by claws fixed at the ex- 
me parts of their wings, and their monkey faces 
turned downwards. In the time of falconry they 
were given to 0 hawks as a remedy for the falling 


Havixg but two teats, it is ſuppoſed that they 
derer produce more than two young ones, which, 


: 3137 2 according 
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according to Pliny, they fly abqut with on their 
back. 


Ir this is true at all, I ſuppoſe that it only takes place 
when the young are to be taught to fly, as they 
may be more eaſily launched from their parents back 
into the air, than from any other place, They can, 
not riſe at all from the ground, according to Lin- 
naeus ; and in this ſituation, therefore, they ſcem to 


be diveſted of every pretenſion to be deemed birds, 
if their being viviparous, and having no beaks, did | 


not ſufficiently exclude them, as well as their want 
of feathers. As to their having wings, a flying hh, 


or a flying ſquirrel, might, for the lame reaſon, be | 


confidere d as birds, 


Bur the moſt intereſting part relating to this ani- 
mal is its ſtate of torpidity during the winter, to 
which it is induced probably from want of flying 
inſets for its food, as ſeems to be the caſe with the 
ſwallow tribe. 


Ix this part of the natural hiſtory of this animal, 
Jam much indebted to the communication of the 
ingenious Mr Corniſh in Devonſhire, who knows 


where to find them torpid at any time during the 


winter, and more particularly | in a large cavern near 
Torbay, | 
Tur 


/ 
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Tux prevailing notion, that they hang always in 
cluſters touching each other, is not true, as this de- 
pends entirely upon their having a proper opportu- 
nity of adhering to the place from which they are 
| ſuſpended ; they ſometimes, therefore, are in con- 
tat, and often at conſiderable diſtances, but they 
always fix themſelves by both the feet. 

MakrIAIL. ſays that the dormouſe is fatter during 
its ſtate of torpidity than when it revives. I there- 


fore begged to know from Mr Corniſh, whether 


this was the caſe with the bats during the winter, 


who informs me, that the fact does not hold with 


regard to the one or the other, and that bats become 
leaner while they are thus ſuſpended. Both dor- 


mice and bats loſe from five to ſeven grains in 


weight during a fortnight, whilſt in a fate of torpidity. 


Bars, on the whole, fare better during a hard, 
than a mild, winter; for warm weather not only 
awakens them, but promotes their powers of digeſ- 
tion, whilſt, at the ſame time, they cannot procure 
the food of which they are in ſearch. This, holds 
likewiſe with regard to bees, which are better pre- 


ſerved in a dark room than if expoſed to the air, 
whilſt torpid, becauſe ſometimes they are awakened 


by the mild temperature of the weather, when there 
xe no flowers for their ſupport. . 
_ CE * 
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Mosr of the bats rouſed by irritation have not 


ſurvived more than three days; but then it is ſtated, 
that the air became colder. Frequent attempts 
have been made to revive them after this leeming 
death, but they have all proved inefleCtual. 


Twin citinguilhed mil Mr John H Haier, 
having occaſion to diſſect bats during the winter, 
applicd to me to procure him ſome from Devon. 
ſhire, knowing that I had a correſpondence with 
Mr Corniſh, who could, at any time, reſort to their 
lurking- — 


7 7 


TI accorpixcLy requeſted Mr Corniſh to fend up 


a dozen of bats in their ſtate of torpidity, which he 
was ſo obliging as to do by the next conveyance; 
but, though- he had packed them with the oreatell 
care, they died, as Mr Corniſh apprehended, befor: 
they reached London. The motion of the carriage 


probably occaſioned this diſappointment, as alſo that 


they did not hang in their uſuat attitude, nor in the 
proper temperature of air. If they had continuc! 


to live, Mr Corniſh informed me, that, though one 
could perceive no motion in them, yet, if placed in 
contact with a proper crevice, they would, however, 


fix themſelves by their claws. 


Tyrss }. 
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Txzsz bats were kept for ſome time. by Mr 
Hunter, before he would abſolutely pronounce them 


to be dead, and afterwards, at Sir Aſhton Lever's, 
before they were ſet up; but, though they never 
ſhewed any ſigns of life, yet their bodies did not pu- 


irify. The ſame thing I had occaſion to obſerve 
with regard to ſome torpid martins, which were ſent 


to me from Somerſetſhire, and which I withed Mr 
Hunter to diſſect. Theſe birds alſo did not revive, 
but no ſigns Jikewile of putrefaction appeared, though 


they were . a conſider able time. 


Aup here it may be obſerved, that a moderate 
heat, ſuch as the boſom or hand, 4s the moſt likely 
to bring torpid animals to life, which are often kill- 


ed by being placed too near the fire, from the com- 
mon prejudice that one cannot have too-much of a 
good * 


For a more immediate teſt. of the animal, it will 
larink, either upon the touch; or by holding a light- 
ed candle near it. 


19. | The TIO: 


| Taz name given to this animal, in moſt n 
anguages, leads to the notion that It is a hog cov- 


ered 
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ered with briſtles, though it has no reſemblance to 
the hog, but in the grunting noiſe it makes. It dif. 
fers from the hog as much as any other quadruped, 
both in figure and internal ſtructure. Inſtead of a 
long head, furniſhed with long cars, armed with 
tuſks, and terminated by a ſnout ; inſtead of cloven 
feet, covered with hoofs, like the hog, the porcupine 
has a ſhort head, like the beaver, two large cutting 
teeth in each jaw, no tuſks nor canine teeth, the up. 
per lip divided like that of the hare, round flat ears, 
and feet armed with claws. Inſtead of a large ſtom. 
ch, with an appendix thaped like a cowl, which, in 


the hog, ſeems to form the ſhade between the rumin. 


ating and other quadrupeds ; the porcupine has only 
a ſimple flomach, and a large caecum. From theſe 
charaQers, joined to the ſhort tail, the long whiſkers, 
and the divided lip, we may conclude that the porcu- 
pine makes a nearer approach to the hare, or the 
beaver, than to- the hog. The hedgehog, which, 
like the porcupine, is armed with prickles, has a 


greater reſemblance to the hog; for its muzzle is 


long, and terminates in a kind of ſnout. But all 
' theſe reſemblances being ſlight, and the differences 
conſpicuous, the porcupine unqueſtionably conſtitutes 
a particular ſpecies, totally diſtin from that of the 
hedgehog, the beaver, the. hare, or any other animal 
to which fancy may compare it. 


T'h4avELLERS 
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PaaverLens and naturaliſts have attributed to 


the porcupine the faculty of darting its quills to a 
diſtance, and with ſuch force as to inflict deep 


wounds. They have likewiſe ſaid, that the quills, 
hen ſeparated from the body of the animal, poſ- 


ſeſs the extraordinary power of penetrating, by their 
own proper exertion, deep into the fleſh, as ſoon as 
their points have entered. This laſt fact is purely 


imaginary, and the firſt is equally falſe as the ſecond. 
The error ſeems to have originated from this cir- 
W cumſtance, that the porcupine, when irritated, erects 


and moves his quills ; and, as ſome of them are on- 


0 ly attached to the ſkin by a delicate pendicle, they 


A pines, and, though violently agitated, we never aw 


little ſurpriſing, therefore, that the graveſt authors, 
both ancient and modern, as well as the moſt ſenſible 
travellers, ſhould join in giving their ſuffrage to a 
alſchood. Some of them tell us, that they them- 
elves have been wounded by theſe darts. Others 
affirm, that the quills are diſcharged with ſuch vio- 
lence as to pierce a plank at the diſtance of ſeveral 
paces. The marvellous always augments, and ga- 
thers force, in proportion to the number of heads 
through which it paſſes. Truth, on the contrary, 
loles by performing the ſame rout. Notwithſtand- 
ing the ablolute negative I have ſtamped upon theſe 
Vox. I. 3 II two 
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eaſily fall off. We have examined living porcu- 


them diſcharge their quills like darts. It is not a 
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two fictions, I am periuaded that it will till be re. 
peated by a thouſand ſuture writers, that the porcu- 
pine darts his quills, that theſe quills, when ſeparat- 
ed from the animal, penetrate deeper by their own 


proper exertion, into the bodies which they have | 


once entered. 


Tux porcupine, though originally a native of the | 


warmeſt climates of Africa and India, can exiſt and 


multiply in colder countries, ſuch as Perſia, Spain, 


and Italy, It is found in Spain, but more. commonly 
in Italy, particularly in the Apenine m mountains, and 
in the environs s of Rome. 


AxisrorLe, Pliny, and all the naturaliſts tell us, 
that the porcupine, like the bear, conceals itſelf 
during the winter, and brings forth in thirty day's. 


Theſe facts we have not been able to aſcer tain, and 


it is ſingular, that, in Italy, where the animal is 
common, and where, at all periods, there have been 


learned philoſophers and acute obſervers, no man 


| has ever written its hiſtory. We only learn from 

the teſtimony of travellers, and of thoſe who keep 
the porcupine in menageries, that, in a domeſtic ſtate, 
it is neither wild nor ferocious, but only anxious of 


liberty; and that, by the aſſiſtance of ſore teeth, 


which are ſtrong and ſharp, like thoſe of a beaver; 


it alſo cuts wood, and Piercer the door of its cage. 
We 


for 


tu 


CU 
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we likewiſe know, that it is eaſily ſed upon crumbs 
of bread, cheele, and fruits, that, in a ſtate of liberty, 
it lives upon roots and wild ſeeds : that, when it 


gets admiſſion to a garden, it makes great havock, 


and devours all kinds of pot herbs with avidity ; 


that, like moſt other animals, it becomes fat about 
the end of ſummer; and that its fleſh, though ſome- 


what inſipid, 15 not bad to eat, 


By examining the form, falllunce; and organiza- 
tion of the prickles, we eaſily perceive that they are 


tubes, and only want vanes to be real feathers, 
From this circumſtance, the porcupine conſtitutes 
the ſhade between quadrupeds and birds, The 
quills, particularly thoſe near the tail, make a noiſe, 
by ſtriking each other, when the animal walks. He 


can elevate or depreſs his quills, as the peacock raiſ- 


ez or lowers the feathers of his tail. Hence the 
muſcular part of the ſkin is capable of acting with 
force, and its ſtructure is nearly the ſame with that 
of ſome birds. It is always fixing ove point in na- 
ture, who often eſcapes our reſearches, and ſeems, 
in her productions, to ſport with thoſe who with to 
cultivate her aequrintänce. 
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20 Animals of the Weaſel kind, 


* weaſel kind may be particularly diſtinguiſhed 
In other animals, by the length and ſlenderneſs of 
ir bodies, which are ſo fitted as to wind, like 


worms into very {mall openings, after their prey; and 
hence allo they have received the name of \ vermin, 


from their ſimilitude to the worm in this particular, 


"Theſe animals differ from all of the cat kind, in the ö 


formation and diſpoſition of their claws, which, as in 
the dog kind, they can neither draw nor extend at 
pleaſure, as cats are known to do. They differ 
from the dog kind in being clothed rather with fur 
than hair ; and although ſome varieties of the fox 


may reſemble them in this particular, yet the coat 


ol the latter is longer, ſtronger, and always more re. 
ſembling hair. Beſide theſe diſtinctions, all animals 


of the weaſel kind have glands placed near their anus, 


and either open into it or beneath it, furniſhing a ſub- 
ſtance, that, in ſome, has the moſt offenſive ſmell in 


nature, in others the moſt pleaſing perſumes. Allot | 


this kind are ſtill more marked by their habitudes 


and diſpoſitions, than their external form; cruel, vo- 
racious, and cowardly, they ſubſiſt only by theſt, and 
their chief protection is their minuteneſs. They are 


all, from the ſhortneſs of their legs, ſlow in purſuit ; 


and therefore owe their wupport to their patience, I 


aſſiduity, 
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aſſiduity, and cunning. As their prey is precarious, 
they live a long time without food ; and if they hap- 
pen to fall in where it is plenty, they inſtantly deſtroy 
all about them before they begin to ſatisfy their ap- 
petite, and ſuck the blood of every animal beſore they 
begin to touch its fleſh. 


Tursx are the marks common to this kind, all the 
| 2 of which have a moſt ſtriking reſemblance to 
ach other ; and he that has ſeen one, in ſome mea- 
Pa may be ſaid to have ſeen all. The chief diſtinc- 
tion in this numerous claſs of animals, 1s to be taken 
from the ſize; for no words can give the minute ir- 
regularities of that outline by which one ſpecies i is 
6 to be enn from chat which 1 1s next it. 


Ta r weaſel is the ſmalleſt of this numerous tribe; 
its length not exceeding ſeven inches, from the tip of 
the noſe to the inſertion of the tail. This length 
however, ſeems to be very great, if we compare it 
with the height of the animal, which is not above an 
inch and a half. In meaſuring the wolf we find him 
to be not above once and an half as long as he is high; 
in obſerving the weaſel we find it near five times as 
long as it is high, which ſhews an amazing diſpropor- 
tion. The tail alſo which is buſhy, is two inches 
and an half long, and adds to the apparent length of 
this little animal's body, The colour of the weaſel 


is 
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is of a bright red on the back and ſides, but white un. 


der the throat and belly. It has whiſkers like a cat; 


and thirty-two teeth, which 18 more than any. of the 


cat kind; and theſe alſo ſeem better adapted for tear- 


ing and chewing, than thoſe of the cat kind are. The 
eyes are little and black. The ears ſhort broad and 


roundiſh, and have a fold at the lower part, which 
makes them look as if they were double. Beneath the 


corners 'of the mouth, on each jaw is a ſpot of brown, 


Tuts animal though very diminutive to appearance, 


is, nevertheleſs, a very formidable enemy to quadru- 


peds an hundred times its own ſize. It is very com. 
mon and well known in moſt parts of this country; 
but ſeems held in very different eſtimation, in differ. 
ent parts. of it. In thoſe places where ſheep and 


lambs are bred, the weaſel is a moſt noxious animal 


and every art uſed to deſtroy it; on the contrary in 
places where agriculture, is chiefly followed, the wea- 
ſel is conſidered as a friend that chins the number of 


ſuch vermin as chiefly live upon corn : however, in 


all places, it is one of the moſt untameable and un- 
tractable animals in the world. When kept in a cage, 
either for the purpoſes of amuſement or inſpection, 


it will not touch any part of its victuals while any 


body looks on. It keeps in a continual agitation, 
and ſeems frighted ſo much at the fight of mankind, 
that it will die if not permitted to hide itſelf from 


their 
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their preſence. For this purpoſe, it muſt be provid- 
ed in its cage, with a ſufficient quantity of wool or 
hay, in which it may conceal itſelf, and where it 
may carry whatever it has got to eat; which, how. 
erer, it will not touch until it begins to putrify. In 
this ſtate, it is ſeen to paſs three parts of the day in 
ſleeping; and reſerves the night for its times of exer- 


ciſe and eat . 


[x its wild flats; the nig ght E likewiſe the time du- 
ring which it may be properly ſaid to live. At the 
approach of evening, it is ſeen ſtealing from its hole, 
and creeping about the farmers yard for its prey. If 
it enters the place where poultry are kept, it never 
attacks the cocks or the old hens, but immediately 
ams at the young ones. It does not eat its prey on 
the place, but after killing it by a ſingle bite near the 
head, and with a wound ſo ſmall that the place can 
ſcarcely be perceived, it carries it off to its young or 
its retreat. It alſo breaks and ſucks the eggs, and 
ſometimes kills the hen that attempts to defend them. 
It is remarkably active; and, in a confined place, 
ſcarce any animal can eſcape it. It will run up the 
ides of walls with ſuch facility, that no place is ſe- 
cure from it; and its body | is ſo ſmall, that there is 
ſcarce any hole but what it can wind through. Du- 
ring the ſummer, its excurſions are more extenſive ; 
but, in winter, it chiefly confines itſelf in barns and 

farm 
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farm yards, where it remains till ſpring, and Where 
it brings forth its young. All this ſeaſon it makes 


war upon the rats and mice, with ſlill greater ſucceſs 
than the cat; for being more active and lender, it 


purſues them into their holes, and after a ſhort re. 
ſiſtence deſtroys them. It creeps alſo into pidgeon 
holes, deſtroys the young, catches ſparrows, and al] 
kinds of Imall birds; and if it has brought forth its 
young, hunts with Kill greater boldneſs and avidity. 
In ſummer it ventures farther from the houſe and 
particularly goes into thoſe places, where the rat, its 
chiefeſt prey, goes before it. Accordingly it is found 
in the lower grounds, by the ſide of waters, near 


mills, and often is leen to hide its young | in the hol. 


5 low of A tree. 


Tur female takes every precaution to make an 


eaſy bed for her little ones: ſhe lines the bottom of 


her hole with graſs, hay, leaves and moſs, and gen- 
erally, brings forth three to five at a time. All ani- 

mals of this as well as thoſe of the dog kind, bring 
forth their young with cloſed eyes, but they ſoon ac 
quire their ſtrength ſufficient to follow the dam in her 


excurſions, and aſſiſt in her projects of petty rapine. 
The weaſel does not run on equably, but moves by 
bounding, and when it climbs a tree, by a fingle 

ſpring it gets a good way from the ground. It jumps 


in the ſame manner upon its prey; and having an 
| extremely 
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extremely limber body, evades the attempts of much 
ſtronger animals to Teize it. 


Tins animal like all of! its kind has a very ſirong 
ſmell; and that of the weaſel is peculiarly foetid. 
| This (cent is very diſtinguiſhable in thoſe creatures, 
when they void their excrement ; for the vlands 
which furniſh this ſoetid ſubſlance, which is of the 
conſiſtence of ſuet, open directly into the orifice of 
ihe anus, and taint the excrement with the ſtrong ef. 
fluvia. The weaſel ſmells more ſtrongly in ſummer 
than in winter; and more abominably when irritat- 
cd or purſued, than when at its eaſe. It always 
preys in filence, | and never has a cry except when 
firuck, and then it has a rough kind of (queaking, 
which at once expreſſes reſentment and pain. Its 
appetite for animal food never foriakes it; and it 
ſeems even to take a pleaſure 1 in the vicinity of putri- 
faction. Mr. Buſſon tells us of one of them being 
found, with three young ones, in the carcaſe of a 
wolf that was grown putrid, and that had been hung 
up, by the hind legs, as a terror to others. Into 
this horrid retreat the weaſel thought proper to re- 
lire to bring forth her young ; ſhe had furniſhed the 
cavity with hay, graſs, and leaves; and the young 
were juſt brought forth when they were diſcover ed 
by a peaſant paſſing that way. 
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21. The Ferret. 


Tux ferret is about one foot long, being nearly four 


inches longer than the weaſel which it reſembles in 
the ſlenderneſs of its body, and the ſhortneſs of its 


legs; but its noſe is ſharper, and its body more flen- 
der, in proportion to its length. The ferret is com- 


monly of a cream colour; but they are alſo found of 
all the colours of the weaſel kind ; white, blackiſh, 
brown, and party-coloured. Thoſe that are of the 


whitiſh kind have their eyes red, as is almoſt general 
with all animals entirely of that colour. But its 
principal diſtinQion from the weaſel, is the length of 
the hair on its tail, which is much longer in the fer- 
ret than in the weaſel, Words will not well exprels 
the other diſtinctions; and what might take up a 
page in dull diſcrimination, a ſingle glance of the 
eye, when the animals themſelves are preſent, will 


diſcover. 


As this animal is a native of the torrid zone, ſo it 


cannot bear the rigours of our climate, without care 
and ſhelter : and it generally repays the trouble of 


its keeping, by its great agility in the warren, It is 


naturally ſuch an enemy to the rabbit kind, that ifa 
dead rabbit be preſented to a young ferret, although 


1 


bi 
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it has never ſeen one before, it inſtantly attacks and 
bites it with an appearance of rapacity. If the rab- 
bit be living, the ferret is ſtill more eager, ſeizes it by 

the neck, winds itſelf round it, and continues to ſuck 
its blood, till it be ſatiated. 


Tem chief uſe in warrens is, to enter the holes, 
: ud drive the rabbits into the nets that are prepared 
bor them at the mouth. For this purpoſe the ferret 
is muzzled; otherwiſe, inſtead of driving out the 
rabbit, it would content itſelf with killing and fuck- 
ing its blood at the bottom of the hole ; but, by this 
contrivance, being rendered unable to ſeize its prey, 
the rabbit eſcapes from its claws, and inſtantly makes 
do the mouth of the hole with ſuch precipitation, that it 
is inextricably entangled in the net, placed there for 
its reception. It often happens, however, that the 
ferret diſengages itſelf of its muzzle, and then it is 
moſt commonly loſt, unleſs it be dug out, for finding 
all its wants ſatisfied in the warren, it never thinks 
ol returning to its owner, but continues to lead a ſoli- 
_ tary rapacious life, while the ſummer continues, and 
dies with the cold of the winter. In order to bring the 
ferret from his hole, the owners often burn ſtraw and 
other ſubſtances at the mouth; they alſo beat above 
to terrify it, but this does not always ſucceed ; for as 
there are often ſeveral iſſues to each hole, the ferret is 
alſected neither by the noiſe or the imoke, but con- 
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tinues ſecure at the bottom, ſleeping the greateſt part 


of the time, and waking only to ſatisfy the calls of 
hunger. - 


Tur female of this {ſpecies is ſenſibl y leis than the 
male, whom ſhe ſecks with great ardour, and, it 
is ſaid, often dies, without being admitted. They 


are uſually kept in boxes, in wool, of which they 
make themſelves a warm bed, which ſerves to de. 


fend them from the rigour of the climate. They 
Jeep almoſt continually, and the inſtant they awake, 
hey ſeem eager for lood. They are uſually fed with 

b wead and milk, and they breed twice a- year. Some 


them devour their young as ſoon as brought 


LOT Wi 2nd then they become fit for the male again. 
too number is uſually from five to ſix at a litter 
alle his is ſaid to conſiſt of more females than male: 

pon the whole, this is an uſeful, but a . 
able and offenſive animal; its ſcent is foetid, and | 
its nature voracious; it is tame without any attach- 
ment; and ſuch is its appetite for blood, that it has 
been known to attack and kill children in the cradle. 


It is very eaſily irritated ; and though, at all times, 
its ſmell is very offenſive, it is then much more ſo; 
and its bite is very difficult of cure. 


22. 776 
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22; The Polar Bray. 


Tar 85 animals are ſometimes brought alive into 
England. One which 1 ſaw was always in motion, 
_ reſtleſs, and furious, roaring in a loud and hoarſe 
tone: and 10 impatient of warmth, that the keeper 
Was obliged tr equent! y to pour on it pailfuls of 
water. In a ſlate of nature, and, in places little vi- 
ſited by mankind, they are of dreadful ſerocity. In 
Spitzhergen, and the other places annually frequent- 
ed by the human race, they dread its power, having 
experienced its ſuperiority, and ſhun the conflict; 
vet, even in thoſe countries, they prove tremendous 
enemies, if attacked or provoked. 


BAREN Taz, in his voyages in ſearch of a north-eaſt 
paſſage to China, had fatal proofs of their rage and 
intrepidity on the iſland of Nova Zembla ; his ſea- 
men were frequently attacked and ſome of them 
killed, Thoſe whom they ſeized on they took in 
their mouths, ran away with the utmoſt eaſe, tore 
do pieces, and devoured at their leiſure, even in fight 
of the ſurviving comrades. One of theſe animals 
was ſhot preying on the mangled corpſe, yet would 
not quit its hold; but continued ſtaggering away 

with 
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with the body in its mouth, f diſpatched with many 
wounds. 


Tuxx will attack, and attempt to board, armed 
veſſels far diſtant from ſhore; and have been, with 
great difficulty, repelled. They ſeem to give a 


preference to human blood; and will greedily diſ. f 


inter the groves. of the buried to devour the cada. 5 
verous contents. 


Turns uſual food is fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſes of | 
whales. On land they prey on deer, hares, young 


birds, and eggs, and often on whortle-berries and | f 


crow. berries. They are at conſtant enmity with 
the walrus, or morſe; the laſt, by reaſon of its vaſt 
tuſks, has generally the ſuperiority ; but both the 
combatants frequently periſh in the conflict. 


Taxv are frequently ſeen in Greenland, in lat. 
769, in great droves ; where, allured by the ſcent of 
the fleſh of ſeals, they will ſurround the habitations 
of the natives, and attempt to break in; but are ſoon 
driven away by the imell of burnt feathers. If one 
of them is, by any accident, killed, che > ſurvivors 
Will immediately eat it. 


Tay gens exceſſively fat; a hundred prunes of 
fat have been taken out of a ſingle beaſt. Their 
Meſh | 
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fleſh is coarſe, but is eaten by the ſeamen ; it is white, 
and they fancy it taſtes like mutton. The liver is 
very unwholeſome, as three of Heemſkirk's ſailors | 
experienced, who fell dangerouſly ill on eating ſome 
of it boiled. The ſkin is an article of commerce ; 
many are imported, and uſed chiefly as covers to 
coach-boxes. The Greenlanders feed on the fleſh 
and fat ; uſe the ſkins to fit on, and make of it boots, 
| ſhoes, and gloves ; ; and pt the tendons into thread 
for ſewing. 


Dvrxixs ſummer they reſide chiefly on iſlands of 
| ice, and paſs frequently from the one to the other. 
They ſwim moſt excellently, and ſometimes dive, 
but continue only a ſhort time under water. They 
have been ſeen on iſlands of ice eighty miles from 
any land, preying and feeding as they float along. 
They lodge in dens formed in the vaſt maſſes of ice, 
which are piled in a ſtupendous manner, leaving 
great caverns beneath: here they breed, and bring 
forth one or two at a time, and ſometimes, though 
but very rarely „three. Great is the afſection be- 
tween parent and young; they will ſooner die than 
deſert one another. They alſo follow their dams a 
very long time, and are grown to a very large ſize 5 
: before ey quit them. 8 . 


Duin 
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Dvzixs6 winter they retire, and bed themſelves 


deep beneath, forming ſpacious dens in the ſnow, 
ſupported by pillars of the ſame, or to the fixed ice 


beneath ſome eminence ; where they pals torpid the 
long and diſmal night, appearing only with the RS 


of the ſun. At their appearance the Artic foxe: 
retire to other haunts. | | 


Pur polar bear became part of the royal men- 
agery as early as the reign of Henry III. Mr Wal. 
pole has proved how great a patron that deſpiſed 


prince was of the arts. It is not leſs evident that he 
extended his protection to natural hiltory, We 
find he had procured a white bear from Norway, 
whither it probably was imported from Greenland, 
the Norwegians having poſſeſſed that country for ſome 


centuries before that period. There are two writs 


extant of that monarch, directing the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don to furniſh ſixpence a-day to ſupport our white 
bear in our Tower of London; and to provide 2 


muzzle, and iron chain to hold him when out of the 


water; and a long and ſtrong rope to hold him when 


he was fiſhing in the Thames. Fit proviſion was 


made, at the fame time, for the king's elephant. 


Tus fins of this ſpecies, in old times, were of. 
fered by the hunters to the high altars of cathedrais, 


* 


or other churches, that the prieſt might ſtand on them 
| | and 
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eſt peſts to the farmers of North America. 
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ind not catch cold when he was celebrating high 
maſs in exteme cold weather, 


Many ſuch were annually offered at the cathedral 
at Drontheim in Norway; and alſo the ſkins of 


wolves, which were ſold to purchaſe wax- lights to 
burn! in honour of the ſaints. 


23. T, he ory Squirrel. | 


; 18 the largeſt of the genus, and grows to halt 
the lize 0 a rabbit. 


* 


Is America I do not diſcover this animal farther 


north than New England; from which they are 


found in vaſt numbers as far ſouth as Louiſiana. 
Theſe, and the other ſpecies of ſquirrels, are the great- 
They 


ſwarm in ſeveral of the provinces, and often de- 


cend in troops from the back ſettlements, and join 
the reſt in their ravages on the plantations of maize, 


and the various nuts and maſt, which that fertile 
country produces. 


Tnosx which migrate from the mountains general- 
ly arrive in autumn : they inſtantly clear the ground 


of the fallen acorns, nuts, and maſt, and form with 


 Vor, L "2 K 8 them 
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them magazines for their winter proviſions, in holes 
which they dig under ground ſor that purpoſe. 
They are often robbed of their hoards tor the colo. 

mils take great pains to find them out; and oft- times 


the hogs, which rove about the woods, root up and | 
devour their magazines. It is from theſe that they | 


tupply themſelves, from time to time, with provi. 
ſons, quitting their neſts, and returning with a ful. 
ficient ſtock to laſt them for ſome ſpace ; it being ob- 


ſerved, that during winter they do not care to enier a | 
warm retreat, unleſs on a viſit to their ſtor --houſes; 
therefore, whenever they are obſerved to run about | 
the woods in greater numbers than uſual, it is a cer- 


tain fign of the near approach of ſevere cold; for in. 


ſtinct directs them to lay in a greater ſtock than 


uſual, leaſt the inclemency of the weather ſhould de. 
prive them of acceſs to their ſubterraneous magazines. 


Tur damage which they do to the poor planters, 


by deſtroying the maize, is incredible. They come 
by hundreds into the fields, climb up the ſtalks, and 
eat the ſweet corn wrapt up in the heads, and will } 
deſtroy a whole plantation in a night ; for this reaſon 9 
they were proſcribed. In ſome places the inhabitants 5 


were each obliged annually to bring in four ſquir- 


rels' heads. In others, a ſum was given, about J 
three pence, ſor every one that was killed. This 


woved ſuch : encouragement, as to ſet all the idle 
people 
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people in the province in purſuit of them. Penſyl- 
vania paid, from January 17 49, to January 17 50, 
IL. gooo currency: but, on complaint being made by 
the 4eputies, that their treaſuries were exhauſted by 


theſe rewards, they were reduced to one half. How 


improved muſt the ſtate of the Americans then be, 
in thirty-five years, to wage an expenſive and ſuc- 
ceſsful war againſt its parent country, which before 
could not bear the charges of clearing the provinces 
from the ravages of theſe inſignificant animals! 


Ir has been obſerved, that the ſquirrels are great- 

ly multiplied within theſe few years, and that in 
5 proportion to the increaſe of the fields of maize, 
which attract them from all parts; I mean not only 
the grey ſpecies, but all the others. 


Tukv are eaten by ſome people, and are eſteemed 


very delicate. Their ſkins, in America, are uſed 


for ladies? ſhoes; and are often imported into Eng- 
land, for lining or facing for cloaks. 


Fury make their neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, 


ſtraw, wool, and other warm materials. They 
_ chiefly inhabit trees of the deciduous kind; but 


lometimes pines, whoſe cones are an article of 
their proviſion. They keep their neſts for ſeveral 
days together, ſeldom ſtirring out, except for a freſh 
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ſupply of food. Should a deep ſnow prevent them 
from getting to their ſtore-houſes, multitudes periſh 


with hunger. 


Wars they are fitting on a bough, and perceive 
a man, they inſtantly move their tail backward and 
forward, and gnaſh their teeth with a very conſider. 
able noiſe. This makes them deteſted by the ſportſ. 
men, who loſe their game by the alarm they give. 
The grey ſquirrel is a very difficult animal to kill; 
it fits on the higheſt trees, and often between the 


boughs, and changes its place with ſuch expedition | 
that the quickeſt markſman can ſcarcely find time to | 
level his piece; and if it can once get into a hole, 
or into any old neſt, nothing can provoke it to } 
get out of its aſylum. They run up and down the 


bodies of trees but very rarely leap from one to the 
other. Ws 


Tur are eaſily made tame: will even be brought g 


to play with cats and dogs, which, in a ſtate of do- 
meſticity, will not hurt them. They will alſo attach 


themſelves ſo far as to follow children to and from 3 
the woods, 


Tuxv agree in their manner of feeding with the | 
European kinds; and have all the lame ſort of at- 


titudes. 


24. The 
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24. The Brown Bear. 


Tur chaſe of theſe animals is a matter of the firſt im- 
portance, and never undertaken without abundance 
of ceremony. A principal warrior firſt gives a ge- 
neral invitation to all the hunters. This! is followed 
by a moſt ſerious faſt of eight days, a total abſtin-nze 
from all kinds of food; notwithſtanding which they 


paſs the day in continual ſong. This they do to in- 
voke the ſpirits of the woods to direct them to the 
place where there are abundance of bears. They 


even cut the fleſh in divers parts of their bodies. to 
render the ſpirits more propitious, They alſo addreſs 
; themſelves to the manes of the beaſts ſlain ! in preced- 
ing chaſes, as if it were to direct them in their 
dreams to plenty of game. One dreamer alone can- 
not determine the place of chaſe, numbers muſt con- 
cur; but, as they tell each other their dreams, they 
never fail to agree : whether that may ariſe from 


complaiſance, or by a real agreement in the dreams, 


from their thoughts being perpetually turne: 4 ON the 
lame thing. 


=p ne chief of the hunt now gives a great feaſt, at 


which no man dares to appear without firit bathing, 


At this entertainment they eat with great moderation, 


- 
f'% 
4 5 bo « 


contrary to their uſual cuſtom. The maſter of 
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feaſt alone touches nothing ; but is employed i in re. 
lating to the gueſts ancient tales of the wonderful 
feats in former chaſes : and freſh invocations to the 
manes of the deceaſed bears conclude the whole. 
They then ſally forth amidſt the acclamations of the 
village, equipped as if for war, and painted black, 
every able hunter is on a level with a great warrior; 
but he muſt have killed his dozen of great beaſts be- 

fore his character is eſtabliſhed : after which his alli. 
ance 1s as much courted as that of the moſt valian! 
4 


Tur now proceed on their way in a direct line: 
neither rivers, marſhes, nor any other impediments, | 
ſtop their courſe ; driving before them all the beaſts | ; 
which they find in their way. When they arrive in ” 
the hunting-ground, they ſurround as great a ſpace 
ao their company will admit, and then contract their | 

circle ; ſearching as they contract, every hollow tree, 
and every place fit for the retreat of the bear, and 
continue the ſame practice till the time of the chaſc 
is expired. 5 


As ſoon as a bear is killed, a hunter puts into its 
mouth a lighted pipe of tobacco, and, blowing into it, i 
Hills the throat with ſmoke, conjuring the ſpirit of the 
animal not to reſent what they are going to do to its 

body; nor to render their future chaſes unſucceſsful. 
A the beaſt makes no reply, they cut out the ſtring 
of 
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of the tongue, and throw it into the fire if it crackles 

and runs in (which it is almoſt ſure to do,) they ac- 

cept it as a good omen; if not, they conſider that the 

ſpirit of the beaſt is not appeaſed, and that the chaſe 
of the next year will be unfortunate. 


I nux hunters live well during the chaſe, on provi- 
ſions that they bring with them. They return home 
with great pride and ſelf-ſufficiency ; for to kill a 


bear, forms the character of a complete man. They 


again give a great entertainment, and now make a 
point to leave nothing. The feaſt is dedicated to & 
certain genius, perhaps that of gluttony, whoſe reſent- 
ment they dread, if they do not eat every morſel, 
and even ſup up the very melted greaſe in which the 
meat was dreſſed. They ſometimes eat till they 


burſt, or bring on themſelves ſome violent diſorders. 


The firſt courſe is the greateſt bear they have killed. 
without even taking out the entrails, or taking off the 
kin, contenting themſelves with nene the ſkin, as 
is practiſed with hogs. 


Tun Kamtſchatkans, before their converſion to 


Chriſtianity, had almoſt fimilar ſuperſtitions, reſpeCting 
bears and other wild beaſts : they intreated the bears 
and wolves not to hurt them in the chaſe, and whales 
and marine animals not to overturn their boats. 


They 
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They never call the former by their proper name, 
but "7 that of __ or ill luck. 


Ax preſent the Kamtſchatkans kill the bear and | 


other wild beaſts with guns : formerly they had va. 
riety of inventions; ſuch as filling the entrance of its 
den with logs, and then digging down upon the ani- 
mal and deſtroying it with ſpears. In Siberia it is 
taken, by making a trap fall off a great piece of timber, 
which drops and cruſhes it to death: or by forming 
a nooſe in a rope faſtened to a great log; the bear 
runs its head into the nooſe, and, finding itſelf en- 
8 gaged, grows furious, and either falls down ſome pre- | 
cipice and kills itſelf, or wearics itlelf to death by its 

agitations. 


Tux killing of a bear in fair battle is reckoned as 
great a piece of heroiſm by the Kamtſchatkans as it 
is with the Americans. The vigor makes a feaſt 
on the occaſion, and feaſts his neighbours with the 
beaſt ; then hangs the head and thighs about his tent 
by way of trophies 


Tas: SE pcople uſe the ſkins to ly on, and for cov- 
erlets; for bonnets, gloves, collars for their dogs, 
ſoles for their ſhoes, to prevent them from {lipping 
on the ice. Of the ſhoulder blades they make in- 
ſtruments for cutting the graſs ; of the inteſtines, coV- 

ers 
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vers for their faces, to protect them from the ſun 
during ſpring; and the Coſſacks extend them over 
their windows inſtead of glaſs. The fleſh and fat are 
among the chief dainties of the country. 


Sorrxsrrrioxs, relative to this animal, did not 
confine themſelves to America and Aſia, but ſpread 
equally over the north of Europe. The Laplanders 
| held it in the greateſt veneration : they called it 
the dog of God, becauſe they eſteemed it to have 
| the ſtrength of ten men, and the ſenſe of twelve. 
They never preſume to call it by its proper name of 
guouzhja, leaſt it revenge the inſult on their flocks ; 
but ſtyle it moedda. aigia, or the old man in a furred 
cloak. 


Tax killing of a bear was reckoned as great an ex- 
ploit in Lapland as it was in America, and the hero 
was held in the higheſt cſteem by both ſexes; and, 
by a ſingular cuſtom, was forbid all commerce with 
his wife for three days. The Laplanders bring home 

the ſlain beaſts in great triumph. They erect a new 
tent near their former dwelling, but never enter it till 
they have flung off the dreſs of the chaſe. They con- 
tinue in it three entire days; and the women keep 
at home the ſame ſpace. The men dreſs the fleſh of 
the bear in the new tent, and make their repaſt, giv- 


ing part to the females; but take great care never to 
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beſtow on them a bit of the rump. Neither will they 
deliver to them the meat through the common en. 
trance of the hut, but through a hole in another part, 
In fign of victory, the men ſprinkle themſelves with 
the blood of the beaſt. 


AFTER es finiſhed eating the fleſh, they bury 
the bones with great ſolemnity, and place every bone 
in its proper place, from a firm perſuaſion that the 
bear will be reſtored, and re-animate a new body. 


Ar the pulling off the ſkin, and cutting the body | 
into pieces, they were uſed to ſing a ſong, but with» | 
out meaning or rhyme ; but the ancient Fins had a 
ſong, which, if not highly embelliſhed by the tranſla- 
tor, 18 far from inclegant. 


Beaft ! of all foreſt beaſts ſubdued and flain, 
Health to our huts and prey a hundred fold 
Reſtore ; and o'er us keep a conſtant guard ! 

I thank the gods who gave ſo noble prey! 

When the great day-ſtar hides beyond the Alps, 

I hie me home; and joy, all clad in flowers, g 
For three long nights ſhall reign throughout my hut, 

With tranſport ſhall I climb the mountain's fide, 

Joy op'd this day, joy ſhall attend its cloſe : 

Thee I revere, from thee expect my prey: 

Nor e'er forget my carol t6 the Bear, 


25. The Leming. 


often ſeen to pour down in myriads from the north- 
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Tur leming, which is a native of Scandinavia, is 


ern mountains, and, like a peſtilence, deſtroy all the 


2 productions of the earth. It 18 deſcribed as being 
larger than a dormouſe, with a buſhy tail, though 


ſhorter. It is covered with thin hair of various co- 


lours. The extremity of the upper part of the head 
is black, as are likewiſe the neck and ſhoulders, but 


the reſt of the body is reddiſh, intermixed with 
ſmall black ſpots, of various figures, as far as the 2 


tail, which is not above half an inch long. The 
eyes are little and black, the ears round and declin- 


ing towards the back, the legs before are ſhort, and 
thoſe behind longer, which gives it a great degree of 
ſwiftneſs. But what it is much more remarkable 
for than its figure, are its amazing fecundity and ex- 


traordinary migrations. 


Ix wet ſeaſons, all of the rat kind are known to 
propagate more than in the dry, but this ſpecies is ſo 
affiſted in multiplying by the moiſture of the weather, 


that the inhabitants of Lapland ſincerely believe that 
they drop from the clouds, and the fame magazines, 
that furniſh hail and ſnow, pour the leming alſo upon 


them, In fact, after long rain, theſe animals fer 
| 1 2 forward 
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forward from their native mountains, and ſeveral 
millions in a troop deluge the whole plain with their 


numbers. They move, for the moſt part, in a {quare, 


marching forward by night, and lying {till by day, 
Thus, like an animated torrent, they are often ſeen, 
more than a mile broad, covering the ground, and ſo 


thick, that the hindmoſt touches its leader. It is in 
_ vain that the poor inhabitant reſiſts or attempts to 

ſtop their progrels ; they ſtill keep moving forward; 
and, though thouſands are deſtroyed, myriads arc 


ſeen to ſucceed and make their deſtruction impracti. 
They generally move in lines, which are 


cable. 
about three feet from each other, and exactly paral- 


121. Their march is always directed from the north- 
weſt to the ſouth-weſt, and regularly conducted from 


the beginning. Wherever their motions are turned, 
Nothing can ſtop them : they go directly forward, 


in pelled by ſome ſtrange power; and, from the time 


they firſt ſet out, they never once think of retreat - 
ing. If a lake or river happens to interrupt their 
progreſs, they all together take the water and ſwim 
over it; a fire, a deep well, or a torrent, does not 
turn them out of their ſtraight-lined direction; they 
boldly plunge into the flames, or leap down the well, 


and are ſometimes ſeen climbing up the other ſide. 


If they are interrupted by a boat acroſs a river, 
while they are ſwimming, they never attempt to 


ſwim round it, but mount directly up its ſides ; 2 
. | e the 
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che boatmen, who know how vain reſiſtance in that 


caſe would be, calmly ſuffer the living torrent to 


_ paſs over, which it does without further damage. 
If they meet with a ſtalk of hay or corn that inter- 
rupts their paſſage, inſtead of going over it, they gnaw 
their way through. If they are ſtopped by a houſe 
in their courle, if they cannot get through it they 


continue there till they die. It is happy however 


for mankind that they eat nothing that is prepared 
for human ſubſiſtence ; they never enter into a houſe 


to deſtroy the proviſions, but are contented with eat- 
ing every root or vegetable they find. If they hap- 
pen to paſs through a meadow, they deſtroy it in a 
very ſhort time, and give it an appearance of being 
burnt up and ſtrewed with aſhes. If they are inter- 
rupted in the courſe, and a man ſhould imprudently 
venture to attack one of them, the little animal is 
no way intimidated by the diſparity of ſtrength, but 
furiouſly flies up at its opponent, and, barking ſome- 


what like a puppy, wherever it faſtens it does not 


eaſily quit the hold. If at laſt the leader be forced 
out of its line, which it defends as long as it can, 
and be ſeparated from the reſt of its kind, it ſets up 
a plaintive cry, different from that of anger; and as 


ſome pretend to ſay, gives itſelf a voluntary death, 


by hanging itſelf upon the fork of a tree. 


N 
| 
| 
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Ax enemy, ſo numerous and deſtructive, would 


quickly render the countries where they appear ut- 
terly uninhabitable, did it not fortunately happen, 
that the ſame rapacity which animates them to de- 
ſtroy the labours of mankind, at laſt impells them 


to deſtroy and devour one another. After commit. 
ting incredible devaſtations, they are at laſt ſeen to 


| ſeparate into two armies, oppoſed with deadly hatred, 
along the coaſts of the larger lakes and rivers. The 
Laplanders, who obſerve them thus drawn up to 


fight, inſtead of conſidering their mutual animoſities 


as a happy riddance of the moſt dreadful peſt, form _ 


ominous prognoſtics from the manner of their 


arrangement. They conſider their combats as a 
preſage of war, and expect an invaſion from the Ru-. 
ſians or the Swedes, as the ſide next thoſe kingdoms | 


happens to conquer. The two diviſions, however, 


continue their engagement and animoſity until one 


party overcomes the other. From that time they 
utterly diſappear, nor is it well known what becomes 
either of the conquerors or conquered. Some ſup- 
poſe that they ruſh headlong into the ſea, others, that 
they kill themſelves, as ſome are found hanging on 
the forked branches of a tree, and others ſtill, that 


they are deſtroyed by the young ſpring herbage. 


But the moſt probable opinion is, that, having de- 
voured the vegetable productions of the country, 


and having nothing more to ſubſiſt on, they then 


fall 
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fall to devouring each other; and, having habituated 
themſelves to that kind of food, continue it. How- 


ever this may be, they are often ſound dead by thou- 


ſands, and their carcaſes have been known to infe& 
the air ſor ſeveral miles round, ſo as to produce very 
malignant diſorders. They ſeem alſo to infect the 

plants they have gnawed, for the cattle often die that 
feed in the places where they have paſſed. 


As to the reſt, the male is larger, and more beautiſul- 
ly ſpotted, than the female. I hey are extremely pro- 
lific; and, what is extraoardinary, their breeding does 
not hinder their march; for ſome of them have been 


obſerved to carry one young one in their mouth, and 
another on their back. They are greatly preyed 


upon by the ermine, and, as we are told, even by 
the rein-deer. The Swedes and Norwegians, who 
live by huſbandry, conſider an invaſion from theſe 


vermin as a terrible viſitation; but it is very different 


with reſpect to the Laplanders, who lead a vagrant 


life, and who, like the lemings themſelves, if their 
proviſions be deſtroyed in one part of the country, 


can eaſily retire to another. Theſe are never ſo 


happy as when an army of lemings come down 


amongſt them; for then they fealt upon their fleſh, 


which, though horrid food, that even dogs and cats 


are known to deteſt, theſe ſavages eſteem very good 


eating, and devour greedily. They are glad of 


their 
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their arrival alſo upon another account, for they 
always expect great plenty of game, the year follow. 
ing, among thoſe — which che have de- 
 Aroyed. 


= 26. . The Sea Lion. 


Tas animal abounds on the Magellanic coaſts, 
and at the iſland of Juan Fernandez in the ſouth ſea, 
Theſe lions reſemble the ſeal, which is very com- 
mon in the ſame latitudes; but they are much lar 
ger. When they have acquired their full growth, 


they are from eleven to eighteen feet long, and from 


ſeven or eight to eleven feet in circumference. 
They are ſo fat, that, after piercing the ſkin, which 
is an inch thick, there 1 is at leaſt a foot of blubber, 


before arriving at the fleſh, One of them will yield 


five hundred pints of oil. They are, at the ſame 
time, very full of blood, which ſprings with great 
force, When the animal is deeply wounded. Upon 
cutting the throat of an individual, two hogſheads 


of blood were collected, beſide what remained | in 


the veſſels of the body. N 

Ss Taxi fkin is covered with ſhort hair, of a cleat 
tawny colour; but their tail and feet are blackiſh. 

Their toes are united by a membrane, which extends 
_ 48 r — 
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not to their extremity, and each of them is termi» 
nated by a claw. They differ from the common ſeals, 
not only in magnitude, but in other characteriſtics. 
The males have a kind of large creſt, or trunk, which 
hangs from the end of the upper jaw to the length of 
ſive or ſix inches. This part is wanting in the fe- 


males; which, beſides their being much ſmaller, at 
once diſtinguiſhes them from the males. Each male 
carries about with him a troop of females, and al- 
lows no other male to approach. Theſe animals are 
truly amphibious. They paſs the ſummer in the ſea, 


and the winter upon land. In this laſt ſeaſon the 


| females bring forth, and produce but one or two at a 
time, which they ſuckle. A new-born ſea-lion is as 


large as a full-grown common ſeal. 


Donne all the time the ſea-lions are upon land, 
they feed upon the herbage which grows upon the 


8 banks of running waters. When not paſturing, they 
ilcep in the mire. They are very indolent, and it 


is difficult to awaken them. But they have the pre- 


caution of placing ſome males, as centinels, round 
the places where they ſleep; and thoſe centinels are 
ſaid to give warning when danger approaches.— 
Their cries are loud, and of various tones. Some- 


times they grunt like hogs, and ſometimes ſnort like 


horſes. The males often quarrel about the females, 
and inflit dreadful wounds with their teeth. The 
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fleſh of theſe animals is tolerable food ; the tongue, 
particularly, 1s equally good with that of an ox. It 
is very eaſy to kill them, for they can neither fly 
nor defend themſelves, They are ſo unwieldy, that | 
they can hardly move or turn themſelves. A per. 
fon has only to take care not to come too near 
their teeth, which are very ſtrong, and with which 
they inflict mortal wounds. 1 


Woops Roexks mentions ſea- lions on the coaſt 
of South America, and deſcribes them a little differ- 
ently. The ſea- lion, he remarks, is a very ſtrange 
creature, and of a prodigious fize. I have ſeen ſome 
of them above twenty feet long, and they could not 
weigh leſs than four thouſand pounds, Others were 
ſixteen feet long, and might weigh about two thouſand. 
pounds. The quantity of oil they yielded was 
amazing. The figure of their body approaches to 

that of the ſea-calf; but their ſkin is thicker than | 
that of an ox. The hair is ſhort and coarſe, the head 
diſproportionally large, and the niouth remarkably 
big ; the eyes are of a monſtrous ſize. The muzzle 
reſembles that of a lion, with terrible whiſkers, the 


hairs of which are ſo ſtiff that they may ſerve as 


tooth-picks, About the end of the month of June, 
theſe animals repair to the iſland of Juan Fernandez, 
in order to produce their young, which they depoſit 
about a gun-ſhot from the margin of the ſea, There 
they 
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they remain till the end of September, without mov- 
ing out of the place, and without taking any nouriſh- 


ment; at leaſt we never ſaw them eat. I obſerved 


ſome of them continue eight days in the ſame ſpot, 


and they would not have abandoned it, if we had not 
frighted them. At the iſland of Leſbos, on the coaſt | 


of Peru, we ſaw ſome ſea-lions and a greater number 
: of ſeals. 


27. Seals. 


ow 


In general, the ſeals, like man, have a round head, 


a broad muzzle, like the otter ; large high placed 


eyes; ſmall or no external ears, being only two au- 


ditory paſſages on each ſide of the head; whiſkers 
round the mouth; teeth ſimilar to thoſe of the wolf; 
the tongue forked at the end; a fine neck; the body, 
hands, and feet covered with ſhort and pretty coarſe 


hair; no apparent arms, but rather two membranes 


or ſkins; inveſting five fingers, and terminated by 
ave claws; two feet without legs, and perfectly ſimi- 


lar to the hands, only that they are larger, and turn- 
ed backwards to unite with a very ſhort tail, which 


they accompany on each fide ; a long body, like that 


of a fiſh, but thick at the breaſt, narrow at the belly, 


without haunches, crupper, or thighs. The ſtructure 


of this animal is fo ſtrange, that it ſerved as a model, 
upon which the imagination of the poets framed the 
1 SMY3 Tritons 
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Tritons, Sirens, and ſea gods, with a human head, 
the body of a quadruped, and the tail of a fiſh. The 
Teal, in effect, reigns in this mute empire, by his 
voice, his figure, his intelligence, and his talents, 
which are common to him with the inhabitants of the 
land, and render him ſo ſuperior to the fiſhes, that 
they ſeem not only to belong to another order of be- 


ings, but to a different world. This amphibious ani- 
mal, though his nature be very diſtant from that of 


our domeſtic animals, is ſuſceptible of a ſpecies of 


education. He is reared by keeping him often in 


water, he 15 taught to give a ſalute with his head and 
his voice ; he comes when called upon, and exhibits 
ſeveral other marks of intelligence and docility. 


Hoo beak e d n as Pe le 
than in man. His ſenſes are as good as thoſe of any 


quadruped, and conſequently his ſenſations are equal- 


ly vivacious, and his intelle& equally active: both 


: are exhibited in the gentleneſs of his manners, his ſo- 
cial diſpoſitions, his affection for the female, his at- 


tention for his offspring, and in the exprefſive modu- 
lation of his voice, which is ſuperior te that of any 
Other animal. He is alſo endowed with ſtrength and 
weapons of defence. His body is large and firm, and 
his teeth and claws are ſharp. Beſides, he enjoys ad- 
vantages which are peculiar to him. He is neither 
afraid of cold nor of heat. He lives indifferently on 

BT herbs 
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herbs, fleſh, or fiſh. He inhabits without INCONVE= 
nience water, land, and ice. He along with the wal- 
rus alone deſerves the epithet of amphibious. He 
alone has the foramen ovale of the heart open : and 
_ conſequently, he alone can diſpenſe with reſpiration, 
the elements of air and water being equally agreeable 
to him, The otter and beaver are not really am- 
phibious, ſince air is their proper element; and as 
they are deprived of his aperture through the ſeptum 
of the heart, they cannot remain long under water, 
hut are obliged either to leave it, or to raiſe their 
heads above it, in order to reſpire. 


Bur theſe advantages which are great, are balan- 
ced by imperfections ſtill greater. The ſeal is a kind 
of crippled animal. His arms, thighs, and legs, are 
_ almoſt entirely ſhut up within his body, Nothing 
appears without, except his hands and his feet, which 
are, it is true, divided into five fingers; but theſe fing- 
ers are not ſeparately moveable, being united by a2 
ſtrong membrane ; and theſe extremities are rather 
fins than hands and feet, a kind of inſtruments adap- 
ted for ſwimming, and not for walking. Beſides, the 
feet are directed backward, like the tail, and cannot 
| ſupport the body of the animal, which, when on land 
is under the neceſſity of trailing itſelf like a reptile. 
This motion muſt be painful ; for his body being un- 
able to bend in the form of an arch, like the ſerpents 
in 
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in order to obtain different points of ſupport, and to 


advance by means of the reaction of the ground, the 
ſeal would remain fixed in the ſame place, were it 


not for its hand and tail, which he attaches to what 


ever he can lay hold of, and uſes them with ſuch dex. | 


terity, that he mounts very quickly upon a high ſhore, 
upon a rock, and even upon a board of ice, though 
ſlippery and ſteep. He walks more rapidly than one 
. would imagine, and, though wounded, he often 1 : 


from the bunters by 8 


Taz ſeals live in ſociety ; or, at leaſt great num- 


bers of them frequent the ſame places. The north 


is their natural climate, though they can live in the 5 


temperate zones, and even in warm climates, for we 


find ſome of them upon the coaſt of almoſt every 


European ſea, not excluding the Mediterranean. 
They are likewiſe ſeen in the ſouthern ſeas of Africa 
and America; and they are alſo very common in 


Magellan's ſtraits, the iſland of Juan Fernandez, ke, "| 
In different climates, the {ſpecies varies in ſize, colour, 


and even in figure. 


Tas hands bring forth in winter, and place their 


young upon a bank of ſand, a rock, or a ſmall iſland. 
They fit on their hind legs, to allow their young to 


ſack ; and they continue to nouriſh them in this man- 


ner for twelve or fifteen days, without removing them 


from 
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| from the place of their birth. After which the mo- 
5 ther carries them to the ſea, and teaches them to ſwim 
and to ſearch for food. When fatigued, ſhe places 
them on her back. As every litter conſiſts only of 
two or three, her cares are not much divided, and 
their education is ſoon compleated. Beſides, nature 
has beſtowed on theſe animals uncommon ſagacity 
and ſentiment. When aſſiſtance is neceſſary, they 
underſtand and mutually aid one another. The 
young know their mother in the midſt of a numerous 
troop. They diſtinguiſh her voice, and when ſhe 
calls they never fail to come. We know not the 
period of geſtation, but, if we judge of it from the 
growth, the duration of their life, and the magnitude 
of the animal, it muſt be proportionably long. I am 
even inclined to believe that ſeals live longer than 
is generally imagined, perhaps above an hundred 
years; for the cetaceous animal lives much longer 
than the quadrupeds ; and as the ſeal is the interme. 
diate link between both, it ought to partake of the 
nature of the former, and, of courſe, to enjoy lite 
longer than the latter. 'The voice of the leal has 
been compared to the barking of a hoarſe dog : when 
Ln, it is clearer, and reſembles the mewing of a 
The young when carried off from the mother, 
mew „ che and ſometimes die of hunger rather 
than take the food which is offered to them. The 
old ſeals bark at thoſe who ſtrike them, and uſe ev- 
ery 
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ery effort to avenge themſelves. In general, they are 
not timid, and even ſhew marks of courage. Inſtead 
of being afraid of lightning or thunder, they ſeem to 
be entertained with it. During a tempeſt, they leave 
the water, and even the ice, to avoid the ſhock of 
the waves; and they come upon the land to amuſe 
themſelves with the ſtorm, and to receive the rain, 
of which they are exceedingly fond. They have 
naturally a diſagreeable ſmell, which is felt at a great 
diſtance, when numbers of them are collected in one 
place. When purſued they frequently void their ex- 
crements, which are yellow and diffuſe an abominable · 
odour. They have a great quantity of blood; and, 


as they are likewiſe loaded with fat, they are heavy BE 


and ſluggiſh. They ſleep much and very ſound, 
They love to ſleep in the ſun, upon boards of ice, 
and upon rocks; and they may be approached with- 
out wakening them. This is the moſt common 
mode of ſeizing them. They are ſeldom ſhot, be- 
cauſe though the ball enters their head, they do not 
die ſuddenly, but ſpring into the water, and the hun- 
ter loſes them. As they may be approached very 
near when aſleep, or when at a diſtance from the ſea, 
their motion being ſlow, they are aſſaulted with clubs 
and poles. They are robuſt and tenacious of liſe. 
They die not eaſily,” a traveller remarks; * for 
3 though wounded, their blood almoſt entirely ex- 
hauſted, and their ſkin taken off, they ftill gr 
. 5 & anc 
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* arid it is frightful to ſee them, in this condition, 


« weltering in their blood. We killed one which was 
« eight feet long: after ſkinning it, atid taking out ji 
e moſt of the fat, notwithſtanding all the blows it 
e had received on the head and muzzle, it ſtill en- 
« deavoured to bite, and even ſeized a cutlaſs with 

« as much vigour as if it had not been wounded : we 
« afterwards thruſt a ſword acroſs the heart and liver, | 
« from which there iſſued as w=_ a quantity of. blood | . | i 
C as from an ox.” . ih 


Tus hunting of theſe animals, mough not difficult, | | 
zs very profitable; for the fleſh makes tolerable food, l 9 
and the ſkin is a good fur: the Americans make a wy 


kind of balls of it, which they fill with air, and uſe 

as rafts. From their greaſe an oil is extracted, which 
is finer, and better taſted than that of the porpoiſe and 0 
other cetaceous fiſhes. . i Nil 


28. The Narwhal. es 1 0 


Fass whales chat entirely n want teeth, we come to 
ſuch as have them in the upper jaw only; and in | 
this claſs there is found but one, the narwhal or ſea ” WW 
| unicorn. This fiſh is not ſo large ag the whale, not M 
being above fifty feet long. Its body is flenderer 
than that of the whale, and its fat not in ſo great Wh 
Vox. I. 3 N abundance. II 
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abundance. But this great animal is cuſficienty dil. 


tinguiſhed from all others of the deep, by its tooth, 
or teeth, which ſtand pointing directly forward from 


the upper jaw, and are from nine to fourteen feet 


long. In all the variety of weapons, with which na- 
ture has armed her various tribes, there is not one 


ſo large nor ſo formidable as this. This terrible | 


weapon is generally found ſingle; and ſome are of 
opinion, that the animal is furniſhed but with one 


by nature; but there is, at preſent, the ſkull of a nar- 


 whal, at the Stadhouſe at Amſterdam, with two 
teeth ; which plainly proves, that, in ſome animals, 
at leaſt, this inſtrument is double. It is even a 
doubt whether it may not be ſo in all; and that the 
narwhal's wanting a tooth, is only an accident which 
it has met with in the encounters it is obliged daily 
to be engaged in. Vet it muſt be owned of thoſe 
that are taken only with one tooth, there ſeems no 
ſocket, nor any remains of any other upon the oppo- 


ſite ſide of the jaw, but all is plain and even. How- 


ever this be, the tooth, or, as ſome are pleaſed to 
call it, the horn, of the narwhal is the moſt terrible 
of all natural inſtruments of deſtruction. It is as 
ſtraight as an arrow; about the thickneſs of the ſmall 
of a man's leg, wreathed in the manner we ſome- 
times ſee twiſted bars of iron; it tapers to a ſharp 
point: and is whiter, heavier, and harder, than 
 wory. Ki is W ſeen to ſpring from the 1 
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{ide of the head directly forward, and in a a ſtraight 
line with the body; and its root enters into the ſock- 
et about a foot and a half. In a ſkull, to be ſeen at 
Hamburgh, there are two teeth, which are each about 
ſeven feet long, and are eight inches in circumfer- 
ence. When the animal, poſſeſſed, of theſe formi- 
dable weapons, is urged to employ them, it drives 
directly forward againſt the enemy with its teeth, 


which, like portended ſpears, pierce whatever ſtands 
before them. The extreme length of theſe inſtru- 
ments have induced ſome to conſider them rather as 
horns than teeth; but they, in every reſpect, re- 


ſemble the tuſks of the boar and the elephant. They 
grow as in them, from the ſockets in the upper jaw; 
they have the ſolidity of the hardeſt bone, and far 
ſurpaſs ivory in all its qualities. The ſame error 


has led others to ſuppoſe, that, as among quadrupeds, 


the female was often found without horns, ſo theſe 


inſtruments of defence were only to.be found in the 
male: this has been more than once refuted by actual 
experience; both ſexes are found armed in this man. 
ner ; the horn is fometimes found wreathed and ſome- | 


times ſmooth; ſometimes a little bent and ſometimes 
ſtraight, but always frong, deeply fixed and * 


Jy pointed. 


« ET notwihſtcndieg all theſe appointments for 
combat, theſe long and pointed tuſks, amazing 
4 N 2 ſtrength, 
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ſtrength,” and unmatchable celerity, the narwhal is 
one of the moſt harmleſs and peaceful inhabitants 
of the ocean. It is ſeen conſtantly and inoffenſively 
ſporting among the other great monſters of the deep, 


no way to injure them, but pleaſed in their com 


pany. The Greenlanders call the narwhal the fore. 
runner of the whale; for, wherever it is ſeen, the 
| whale is ſhortly after ſure to follow. This may 
ariſe, as well from the natural paſſion for ſociety in 
theſe animals, as from living upon the ſame food, 


which are the ' inſets deſcribed in the preceding 
chapter. Theſe powerful fiſhes make war upon no 
other living creature, and, though furniſhed with 


inſtruments fit to ſpread general deſtruction, are as 
innocent and as peaceful as a drove of oxen. Nay, fo 
regardleſs are they of their own Weapons, and ſo 
-unmindful to keep them in repair for engagement, 
that they are conſtantly ſeen covered over with 
| weeds, ſlough, and all the filth of the ſea; they ſeem 
rather as an impediment than a defence. 


TRE manners and appetites both of the narwhal 


and the great whale are entirely ſimilar; they both 


alike want teeth for chewing, and are obliged to 


live upon inſects; they both are peaceable and harm- 
leſs, and always rather fly than ſeek the combat. 

The narwhal, however, has a much narrower gape 
than the great whale, and therefore does not want 


the 
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the uſe of barbs to keep in its food when once 
ſucked into the mouth. It is alſo much ſwitfter, 


and would never be taken by the fiſhermen, but 


for theſe very tuſks, which at firſt appear to be its 
principal defence, "Theſe animals, as we ſaid, be- 
ing fond of living together, are always ſeen in herds 
of ſeveral at a time; and whenever they are attack- 
ed, they croud together in ſuch a manner, that they 
are mutually embarraſſed by their tuſks. By theſe 
they are often locked together, and are prevent- 


ed from ſinking to the bottom. It ſeldom hap- 


_ pens, therefore, but the fiſhermen make ſure of 


one or two of the hindmoſt, -which very well re- 
ward their trouble. 


Ir is from the extraordinary circumſtance of the 
teeth, therefore, that this fiſh demands a diſtin& ſpe- 


cies ; and ſuch has been the curioſity of mankind, and 


their deſire to procure them, that a century ago they 
were conſidered as the greateſt rarity of the world. At 


that time the art of catching whales was not known ; 
and mankind faw few, except ſuch as were ſtrand- 


ed on the coaſt by accident. The tooth of the nar- 
whal, therefore, was aſcribed to a very different 
animal from that which really bore it. Among o- 


ther foſſil ſubſtances, they were ſometimes dug up, 


and, the narwhal being utterly unknown, naturaliſts 


ſoon found a terreſtrial owner. They were thought 
_ to 
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to be the 1 0 of unicorns, an animal deſeribed by 


Pliny as reſembling a horſe, and with one ſtraight 
horn darting forward from the middle of his fore. 
head. Theſe teeth were, therefore, conſidered a8 
a ſtrong teſtimony of that hiſtorian's veracity, and 
were ſhewn among the moſt precious remains of an- 
| tiquity. Even for ſome time after the narwhal 


was known, the deceit was continued, as thoſe who - 
were poſſeſſed of a tooth, ſold it to great advantage, 
But at preſent they aro too well known to deceive 


any, and are only ſhewn for what they really are; 


their curioſity increaſing, in proportion to their 


weight and their ſize. 


209. Walrur. 


Is Horiſont and Clock bays, the walrus and ſeals 
were formerly very numerous, but few of them now 


remain. During the heat of ſummer both of them 
reſort to the neighbouring plains, and are ſometimes 
{ſeen in troops of one or two hundred, particular- 


ly the walrus, who can continue there for ſeveral 


days running, till hunger forces them back to the 


ſea. Theſe animals have a great reſemblance to the 


ſeal; but they are ſtronger. Like the ſeal they 


have five toes or pats ; but their claws are ſhorter, 
and their head thicker, rounder, and ſtronger.— 
x. The 
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The ſkin of the walrus, eſpecially about the ſnout, 


is an inch thick, wrinkled, and covered with very 
ſhort hair of various colours. His upper jaw is 
armed with two tuſks of half an ell, or an ell, in 
length, which are hollow at the root, and grow 


larger as the animal advances in years. They are 


ſometimes obſerved to have but one tuſk, having 


loſt the other by fighting, or by age. This ivory is 
generally clearer than that of the elephant ; becauſe 


it is harder and more compact. The mouth of the 


walrus reſembles that of an ox, and is garniſhed 
above and below with hollow, pointed, hairs about 


the thickneſs of a ſtraw. Above the mouth are two 
noſtrils, through which theſe animals blow the water, 
like the whale, without, however, making much | 
noiſe. Their eyes are ſparkling, red, and inflamed 
during the heats of ſummer; and as they cannot 


then endure the impreſſion made by the ſalt water 
on their eyes, they continue more willingly on the 


land in fummer than any other time. They are 
very numerous about Spitzbergen. They are killed 
on land with lances. They are hunted on account 
of the profit derived from their teeth and greaſe. 
Their oil is nearly as much eſteemed. as that of the 


whale. Their teeth are of more value than the 


whole oil they yield. The internal part of the 


teeth, - eſpecially when large, the ſubſtance of which 
is harder and more compact than the fmaller ones, 


is 
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is more precious than ivory. When a pound of 
the ſmaller kind is fold for a florin, a pound of 
the larger brings three, four, and often five florins. 
A middle ſized tooth weighs three pounds; and an 
ordinary walrus furniſhes half a ton of oil. Hence 
the whole animal brings thirty: ſix florins, eighteen | 
for the two teeth and as much for the oil. Form- 
erly, vaſt troops of theſe animals were found on 
land. But our veſſels, which go annually to the 
whale fiſhing, have ſo terrified them, that they have 
retired to the moſt ſequeſtered places, and thoſe 
who remain never venture upon land in troops, 
but continue in the water, diſperſed among the boards 
of ice. When a walrus is met with upon the ice, 
or in the water, a ſtrong harpoon is darted at him, 
which not unfrequently ſlips upon the thick hard 
ſlcin. But, when pierced, the animal is dragged with 
a cable toward the helm of the boat, is lain with 
a ſtrong ſpear made for the purpoſe, and afterwards 
brought to the neareſt ſhore, or to a flat board of ice. 
He is generally heavier than an ox. The fiſhers 
begin with taking off the ſkin, which, being of no 
value, is thrown away. With a hatchet they ſe⸗ 
parate the two teeth ſrom the head: or, to prevent 
the teeth from damage, they cut off the head, and 
boil it in a cauldron. The blubber is afterwards 
cut into long ſlices, and carried to the ſhip. It ts 


equally difficult to follow the walrus by rowing , 
g he 


em ——— 
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the whale, and the harpoon is often darted in vain ; 


becauſe the whale is more eaſily pierced, and the 
 harpoon does not ſo readily flip. The walrus is 
often ſtruck three times, with a ſtrong ſharp ſpear, 
before his hard, thick ſkin is pierced. It is neceſ- 
ſary, therefore, to ſtrike him in a place where the 


ſkin is well ſtretched: for this reaſon, the fiſhers 


aim at the eyes of the animal, which obliges it to 


turn its head, and ſtretch the ſkin of the throat or 
breaſt. Then the blow is given in this place, and 
the ſpear is quickly retracted to prevent the creature 
from ſeizing it with his teeth, and wounding his 


aſſailant either with his teeth, or even with the ſpear, 
which ſometimes happens. The attack upon a 


{mall board of ice never laſts long, becauſe the wal- 
rus, whether wounded or not, throws himſelf quick- 
iy into the water; and, therefore, attacking him 
upon land is always preferred. Theſe animals are 


only found in unfrequented places, as in the iſland 
of Moffen, behind Worland, in the lands ſurround- 


ing Horiſont and Clock bays, in retired plains, and 


banks of ſand where veſſels rarely approach. Even 


thoſe which are there met with, inſtructed by the 
_ perſecutions they have ſuffered, are ſo much on their 


guard, that they keep always near the water, to fa- 
_ Cllitate their retreat. This fact I experienced on 


the large bank of ſand behind Worland, called Rif, 


where I fell in with a troop of thirty or forty, 


Fox. I, 7 * Some 
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Some of them were on the very margin of 
the water, and others at no great diſtance from 
it. We ſtopped ſome hours, without landing, in 
the hopes that they would advance farther into 
the plain. But as this ſtratagem did not ſucceed, 
we landed with two boats to the right and left of 
them. Almoſt the whole of them were in the water 
the moment we put our feet on the land; fo that 
our hunting was confined to the wounding of a 
few, which likewiſe inſtantly darted into the ſea. 
Before being perſecuted, theſe animals advan- 
ced far upon land; ſo that, in high tides, they 
were at a great diſtance from the water; and, 
when the tide ebbed, the diſtance being increaſed, 
they were eaſily aſſailed- We marched in front of 4 
theſe animals to cut off their retreat from the ſea. 
They ſaw all theſe preparations without betraying 
any ſymptoms of fear; and each hunter often killed 
- one of them, before he could regain the water. We 
made a barrack of the dead carcaſes, and left ſome of 
our men in ambuſh to ſlay thoſe which remained. 
We ſometimes killed three or four hundred. From 
the prodigious quantity of teeth, ſcattered over the 
ground, it is obvious that theſe animals muſt have 
been very numerous. When wounded they be- 
come furious, ſtriking from one fide to the other 
with their teeth. They break the arms, or drive 
them out of the hands of the aſſailants; and, at 
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laſt burning with rage, they place their head between 
their paws, or fins, and allow themſelves to tumble 
into the ſea, When very numerous, they grow 


ſo audacious, that in order to ſecure one another, 


they ſurround the boats, and endeavour to overſet 


them, by ſtriking or piercing the planks with their 


teeth. In fine, this elephant of the fea, before he 
became acquainted with men, was afraid of no ene- 
my; becauſe they had learned to conquer the ra- 


pacious greenland bear, whieh may be ranked among 
the number of ſea robbers. 


30. Sea Otter. 


Tuarsz are extremely harmleſs, and moſt ſingu- 


larly affectionate to their young. They never de- 
ſert them, and will even pine to death on being rob- 
bed of them, and ſtrive to breathe their laſt on the 


ſpot where they experienced the misfortune. 


Ir is ſuppoſed that they bring out but one at a time. 
They go between eight and nine months with young, 


and ſuckle it almoſt the whole year. T he young, 
never quits its dam till it takes a mate. They are 


monogamous and very conſtant. 


30. Tur 
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Turr bring forth on land : often carry their young 
between their teeth, fondle them, and frequently fling 
them up and catch them again in their paws. Be- 
fore the young can ſwim, the old ones will take them 


in their fore feet, and ſwim about upon their backs. 


| Tarx run very ſwiftly : ſwim ſometimes on their 


ſides, on their backs, and oſten in a perpendicular di- 
rection. They are very ſportive, embrace each 
ether, and kils. 


; Pa never make any reſiſtance ; but endeavour, 


when attacked, to ſave themſelves by flight : when 


they have eſcaped to ſome diſtance, they will turn 
$i back and hold one of their feet over their eyes, to 
gaze, as men do their hands to ſee more clearly in a 


ſunny day; for they are very eee, but re- 


m arkably quick: ſcented. 


| Tazy are fond of thoſe parts of the fon which a- 
bound moſt with weeds, where they feed on fiſh, 


ſepiæ, lobſters and ſhell-fiſh, which ac comminute 


with their Hat grinders, 


Tax are taken different ways: inthe ſummer, by 


placing nets among the ſea plants, where theſe ani- 


mals retire in the frequent ſtorms of this tempeſtuous 
coaſt. | 


Txxx 
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'Taxy are killed with clubs or ſpears, either while 
they lie aſleep on the rocks, or in the ſea floating on 
their backs. Thirdly they are purſued by two boats 
till they are tired, for they cannot endure to be long 


under water. During winter they are brought in 
great numbers to the Kurilian iſlands, by the eaſtern | 


winds, from the American ſhore. 


Tur hunter goes with a dog, who points tl He 
| knocks one on the head, and Hays 1 it, while the dog is 
beating about for another. i 


Fore are called in the Kamtſchatkan tongue ka- N 


hn, i in the plural kalani. 


: Taz fleſh is preferred to that of ſeals by the na- 
tives; but the unfortunate crew who were ſhipwreck- 
ed in the expedition in 1741, under captain Bering, 
found it to be inſipid, hard, and tough as leather; ſo 


that they were obliged to cut it in {mall pieces be- 


fore they could eat it. Others pretend, that the fleſh 


of the young is very delicate, and ſcarcely to be diſ- N 


e from young lamb. 


Bur the valuable part of them is their ſkin, Few 
are brought into Europe; but great quantities are 
ſold to the Chineſe, at vaſt prices, from ſeventy to a 
hundred rubles a piece, or fourteen or twenty five 


pounds 
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pounds ſterling each, What a profitable trade might 
not a colony carry on, was it poſſible to penetrate to 
theſe parts of North America, by means of the rivers 
and Jakes ! The acceſs to Pekin would be then eaſy, 
by failing up the gulph of Petecheli. At preſent 

cheſe valuable furs are carried by land above three 


thouſand miles to the frontiers of China, where they 
are delivered to the merchants. 0 


Tuxsx animals partake very much of the nature of 

ſeals, in their almoſt conſtant reſidence in the water, 
their manner of [wimming, fin. Dy legs, and number : 
of foreteeth. 


Tar are ſeen very remote from land, ſometimes 
even at the diſtance of a hundred leagues. 


31. Urſine Seal. 


Tux whole animal is covered with long and rough 
hair, of a blackiſh colour; that of the old is tipt 
with grey ; and on the neck of the males is a little 
longer and erect: beneath, the hair is a ſoft fur of a 
bay colour. The females are cinereous. The ſkin 
is thick and Aron. 


'Turst 
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Tazsz animals are found in amazing multi- 
tudes on the iſlands between Kamtſchatka and Ame. 
rica; but are ſcarcely known to land on the Aſiatic 
ſhore : nor are they ever taken except in three Kuri- | 
lian iſlands, and from thence to the Bobrowoie More, 
or beaver-ſea, as far as the Kronoſki headland, off the 
river Kamtſchatka, which comprehends only from 
502 to 569 north latitude. It is obſervable that they 
never double the ſouthern cape of the peninſula, or are 
ſound on the weſtern fide in the Penſchinſka ſea : but 
| their great reſort has been obſerved to be to Bering's 
| iſlands. They are as regularly migratory as birds of 
paſſage, They firſt appear off the three Kurili iſlands 
and Kamtſchatka in the earlieſt ſpring. They arrive 
_ exceſſively fat; and there is not one female which 
does net come pregnant. Such, as are then taken, 
are opened, the young taken out and ſkinned. They 
are found in Bering's iſlands only on the weſtern 
ſhore, being the part oppoſite to Aſia, where they firſt 
appear on their migration from the ſouth. They 
continue on ſhore three months, during which time 
the females bring forth. Excepting their employ of 
ſuckling their young, they paſs their time in total 
inaQtivity. The males fink into the moſt profound 
indolence, and deep ſleep; nor are they ever rouſed, 
except by ſome great provocation ariſing from the 
invaſion of their place, or a jealouſy of their females. 
During the whole time they neither eat nor drink. 
. Stellet 
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Steller diſſe&ted numbers, without finding the leaſt ap- 
pearance of ood i in their nsch. N . 


Tnxv live in femilies, Every male is ſurrounded 
by a ſeraglio of from eight to fifty miſtreſſes ; theſe 
he guards with the jealouſy of an eaſtern monarch, 
Each family keeps ſeparate from the others, notwith- 

| ſtanding they lie by thouſands on the ſhore. Every 
family, with the unmarried and the young, amount 
to about a hundred and twenty. They allo ſwim in 
tribes when hey take to the ſea. 


4 Taz males ew great affection towards their 
young, and equal tyranny towards the females. The 
ſormer are fierce in the protection of their offspring; 
and ſhould any one attempt to take their cub, will 
and on the defenſive, while the female carries it a- 
way in her mouth. Should ſhe happen to drop it, 
the male inſtantly quits its enemy, falls on her, and 
beats her againſt the ſtones till he leaves her for dead. 

As ſoon as ſhe recovers, ſhe crawls to his fect in the 
moſt ſuppliant manner, and waſhes them with her 
tears; he at the ſame time brutally inſults her 
miſery, ſtalking about in the moſt inſolent manner. 
But if the young is entirely carried off, he melts in- | 
to the greateſt affection, likewiſe ſheds tears, and 
Mews every mark of deep ſorrow.” It is probable 
that 
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that as the female brings only one, or at moſt two 
cubs, he feels his misfortune the more ſenſibly. 


Tnosz animals which are deſtitute of females, 


through age or impotence, or are deſerted by them, 


withdraw themſelves from fociety, and grow excel- 


ſively ſplenetic, peeviſh, and quarrelſome; furious, 


and ſo attached to their ancient ſtations, as to prefer 
death to the loſs of them. They are enormoully fat, 
and emit a moſt nauſeous and rank ſmell. If one 
of them perceive another animal approach its ſeat, it 2 
is inſtantly rouſed from its indolence, ſnaps at the en- 


croacher, and gives battle. During the fight, they in- 


ſenſibly intrude on the ſtation of their neighbour. This 


creates new offence ; ſo that at length the civil diſcord 
ſpreads through the whole ſhore, attended with hide- 


ous growls, their note of war. They are very tena- 
cious of life, and will live a fortnight after receiving 
ſuch wounds as would ſoon deſtroy any other animal. 


Tas particular cauſes of diſputes among theſe 


 iraſcible beaſts are the following:--The firſt and great- 
eſt is, when an attempt is made to ſeduce any of 
their miſtreſſes, or a young female of the family: a 


battle is the immediate conſequence of the infult. 
The unhappy vanquiſhed inſtantly loſes his whole 


leraglio, who deſert him for the victorious hero. 


Vor. I. 1 Tas 
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Pur invaſion of the ſtation of another, gives riſe 

to freſh conflicts; and the third cauſe is the inter. 
fering in the diſputes of others. The battles they 
wage are very tremendous ; the wounds they inflict 
very deep, like the cut of a ſabre. At the concluſion 
of an engagement they fling themſelves into the lea 
to w /aſh off the blood. 


Bzs10xs their notes of war, they have ſeveral o- 
| thers. When they ly on ſhore, and are diverting 
themſelves, they low like a cow. After victory they 
chirp like a cricket. On a defeat, or after receiving 
= wound, ey 1 mew like a cat. 


1 e * and 1 ſtand in great awe | 
of theſe animals, and ſhun their haunts. They again 
are in equal awe of the leonine ſeals, and do not care 
to begin a quarrel in their ſight, dreading the in- 
tervention of ſuch formidable arbitrators : ö who like- 
_ wiſe poſſeſs the firſt place on the ſhore. 


Tux great and old animals are in no fear of man- 
kind, unleſs they are ſuddenly ſurpriſed by a loud 
ſhout, when they will hurry by thouſands into the 
ſea, ſwim about and ſtare at the novelty of their dil 
turbers. 


Wren they come out of the water, they ſhake 
themſelves, and ſmooth their hair with their hind feet: 
opp) 


ſe 


x 
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apply their lips to thoſe of the females, as if they 


meant to kiſs them: ly down and baſk in the ſun 


with their hind legs up, which they wag as a dog does 
its tail. Sometimes they ly on their back, ſometimes 


roll themſelves up into a ball, and fall aſleep. Their 


ſleep is never ſo ſound but they are awoke by the 
leaſt alarm ; for their ſenſe of hearing, and alſo that 
of ſmelling, 1 is moſt exquiſite. 


Tux ſwim with amazing fwifineſs and frength, 


even at the rate of ſeven or eight miles an hour, and 
often on their back, They dive well, and continue a 
. great while under water. If wounded in that element, 
they will ſeize on the boat, carry it with them with = 
great ny and will often link it. 


1 they wiſh to aſcend the rocks, they fix their 


fore feet on them, arch their backs, and then draw 
themſelves up. 


Tun Kamtſchatkans take them by harpooning, for 


they never land on their ſhore. To the harpoon is 

faſtened a long line, by which they draw the animal 

to the boat after it is ſpent with fatigue; but in the 

chaſe, the hunters are very fearful of too near an ap- 
proach, leſt the animal ſhould faſten on and link 
| their veſſel. 
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Tur uſes of them are not great. The ach a the old 
males is rank and nauſeous ; that of the temales is ſaid 
to reſemble lamb; and that of the young ones when 
roaſted a ſucking pig. The ſkins of the young, cut 

out of the bellies of the dams, are eſteemed for cloth. 
ing, and are fold for about three ſhillings and fours. 
pence each; thoſe of the old for only four ſhillings. 


Turin re- migration is in the month of September, 
when they depart exceſſively lean, and take their 
young with them. On their return, they again paſs 
near the ſame — of Kamtschatka which _ did 
* the . 


Tam winter "retreats are quite unknown ; it is 


probable that they are the iſlands between the Kurili 


and Japan, of which we have ſome brief accounts, 
under the name of Compagnie Land, States Land, 
and Jeſo Gaſinio, which were diſcovered by Martin 
Uriel in 1642. It is certain that by his account the 
natives employ themſelves in the capture of ſeals, 
Sailors do not give themſelves the trouble of obſerv- 
ing the nice diſtinction of ſpecific marks, we are there- 
fore at liberty to conjecture thoſe which he ſiw to 
be our animals, eſpecially as we can fix on no more 
convenient place for their winter quarters. They 
arrive along the ſhores of the Kurili iſlands, and part 
of thole of Kamtlchatka, from the ſouth, They 
_Jand 
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land and inhabit only the weſtern fide of Bering's iſle; 
which faces Kamtſchatka; and when they return in 
September, their rout is due ſouth pointing towards 
the diſcoveries of Uriel. Had they migrated from 
the ſouth-eaſt as well as the ſouth-weſt, every iſle, and 
every ſide of every iſle, would have been filled with 
them; nor ſhould we have found, as we do, ſuch a 
3 conſtant and local reſidence. 


BxrokE I quit this article I muſt obſerve, that 
there ſeems to be in the ſeas of Jeſo Gaſinio another 
ſpecies of ſeal. The account indeed is but obſcure, 
which I muſt give as related by Charlevoix in his 

compilations reſpecting that iſland. © The natives,” 
ſays he, make uſe of an oil to drink, drawn from a 
« ſort of fiſh, a ſmall hairy creature with four feet.? 
If this account is true, it ſerves to point out the far- | 

theſt known reſidence of this genus, on this ſide of = 
the northern hemiſphere, 


Fix ALL x, the urſine ſeals are found in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, even from under the line, in the iſle of 
Gallipagos, to New Georgia, in ſouth latitude 340 
15% and weſt longitude 370 15'. In the intermediate 

parts, they are met with in New Zealand, in the ile 
of Juan Fernandez, Staten land, and New Georgia, 
they ſwarm; as they do at the northern extremity 
of this vaſt ocean. Thoſe of the ſouthern hemi- 

i Sc 5 ſphere 
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ſphere have alſo their ſeaſons of migration. Alexan- 
der Selkirk, who paſſed three lonely years on the iſle 
of Juan Fernandez, remarks that they come aſhore in 
Tune, and ſtay till September. Capta Cook found 
them again in their place of re-migration, in equal 
' abundance, on Staten Land, and New Georgia, in 
the months of December and January; and Don 
Pernety found them on the Falkland Hands in the 
month of CORY 


| Acconpins to the Greenluaders this ſpecies in- 
habits the ſouthern parts of their country. They 
call it auvekhaejak. That it is very fierce, and tears 
to pieces whatſoever it meets; that it lives on land 
as well as in water, ſwims moſt impetuouſly, and i is 
dreaded by the hunters. 


32. Common Seal. 


Tursz animals may be called the flocks of the 
Greenlanders, and many other of the arctic people. 
I cannot deſcribe the uſes of them to the former, 
more expreſſively than in the very words of Mr. 
Crantz, a gentleman very long reſident in their chil- 
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64 SEALs are more needful to them than ſheep are 
& to us, though they furniſn us with food and rai- 
ment; : 
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« ſkins of the entrails they make their windows, cur- 
tains for their tents, ſhirts, and part of the blad- 


ders they ule at their harpoons ; and they make 
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ment; or - then the cocoa- tree is to che Ea, 
although that preſents them not only with meat to 
eat, and covering for their bodies, but alſo houſes 

to dwell in, and boats to fail in, ſo that in caſe of 


neceſſity they could live ſolely from it. The ſeals' 
fleſh (together with the rein-deer, which is al- 


ready pretty ſcarce) ſupplies the natives with their 


moſt palatable and ſubſtantial food. Their fat 


© furniſhes them with ail for lamp- light, chamber 


C6 i 


and kitchen fire; and whoever fees their habita- | 
tions, preſently finds, that if they even had a ſu- 


perfluity of wood, it would not do, they can uſe 


nothing but train oil in them. They alſo mollify 


their dry food, moſtly fiſh, in the train; and fi- 


nally, they barter it for all kinds of neceſſaries with 


the factor. They can ſew better with fibres of 
the ſeals ſinews than with thread or filk. Of the 


train bottles of the maw. Formerly, for want of 


iron, they made all manner of inſtruments and 
working tools of their bones. Neither is the 
blood waſted, but boiled with other ingredients, 


and eaten as a ſoup. Of the ſkin of the ſeal they 
ſtand in the greateſt need; for, ſuppoſing the ſkins 


<« of rein- deer and birds would furniſh them with 
competent clothing for thou n, and cover- 
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% wood; becauſe they muſt cover over with ſeal- 
ſkin both their large and ſmall boats, in which 
they travel and ſeek their proviſion. They muſt 
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ings for their beds; and their fleſh, together with 
fiſh, with ſufficient food ; and provided they could | 


dreſs their meat with wood, and alſo new-model 
their houle-keeping, ſo as to have light, and keep ” 
themſelves warm with it too; yet without the 


ſeals? ſkins they would not be in a capacity of ac. 
quiring theſe ſame rein-deer, fowls, fiſhes, and 


alſo cut their thongs or ſtraps out of them, make 


the bladders for their harpoons, aud cover their 
tents with them ; without which they could not 
“ ſubſiſt in ſummer. Therefore no man can paſs 
for a right Greenlander who cannot catch ſeals, 


This is the ultimate end they aſpire at, in all 
their devices and labour from their childhood 


and dangerous one it is) to which they are 
trained up ſyom their infancy; by which they 
maintain themſelves, make themſelves agreeable 


to others, and | Roca beneficial members of the 
: community, N | 


« Tus Greenlanders have three ways of catching 
ſeals : either ſingly, with the bladder ; or, in com- 
pany, by the clapper-hunt ; or, in the winter, on 

« the 
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the ie WY , whereto may be added the ſhooting them 5 


with a gun. 


Fax principal and moſt common way is the 


taking them with the bladder. When the Green- 
lander ſets out and {pies a ſeal, he tries to ſur- 
prize it unawares, with the wind and ſun in his 


bak, that he may not be ſeen or heard by it. 
He tries to conceal himſelf behind a wave, 
and makes haſtily, but ſoftly, up to it, till he 


comes within four, five, or ſix fathom of it, 


mean while he takes the utmoſt care that the 

harpoon, line, and bladder, ly in proper order. 
Then he takes hold of the oar with his left hand, 
2 and the harpoon with his right by the hand-board, | 


and ſo away he throws it at the eal, in ſuch a man- 


ner that the whole dart flies from the hand-board, 


and leaves that in his hand. If the harpoon hits 


the mark, and buries itſelf deeper than the barbs, 


it will directly diſengage itſelf from the bone- 
"joint, and that from the ſhaft; and al'o_ unwind 


the ſtring from its lode on the kajax The mo- 
ment the 'eal is pierced, the Greenlander muſt 


throw the bladder, tied to the end of the ſtring, 


into the water, on the ame fide as the feal runs 


and dives ; for that he does inftant'y like a dart 
then the Greenlander goes and takes up the ſhaft. 


„ ſwimming on the water, and lays it in its pia.e. 
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< about a quarter of an hour to take breath. The 
Greenlander haſtens to the ſpot where he ſees the 


bladder riſe up, and ſmites the ſeal, as ſoon as it 
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The ſeal often drags the bladder with it under wa- 


„ter, though it is a conſiderable impediment, on 
account of its great bigneſs; but it ſo wearies it- 


ſelf out with it, that it muſt come up again in 


appears, with the great lance. This lance always 
comes out of its body again; but he throws it at 


the creature afrefh every time it comes up, till it 


is quite ſpent, then he runs the little lance into it 
and kills it out-right, but ſtops up the wound di- 


rectly to preſerve the blood; and, laſtly, he blows 


it up, like a bladder, betwixt ſkin and fleſh, to 


put it into a better capacity for ſwimming after 


him; for which purpoſe he faſtens it to the left 
hide of his kajak, or boat. 


« Ix this exerciſe the Greenlander is expoſed to 


the moſt, and greateſt danger of his life ; which is 


probably the reaſon that they call this hunt, or 


fiſhery, kamavock, i. e. the extinction, viz. of 
life. For if the line ſhould entangle itſelf, as it 
eafily may, in its ſudden and violent motion; or 


if it ſhould catch hold of the kajak, or ſhould 


wind itſelf round the oar, or the hand, or even 


the neck, as it ſometimes does in windy weather, 


or if the ſeal ſhould turn u ſuddenly to the other ſide 
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6 ſometimes fly at the Greenlander in the moſt _ 


vehement rage, and do him a miſchief, or bite a 
hole in his kajak that he muſt ſink. 
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of the boat; it cannot be otherwiſe than that the 
kajak muſt be overturned by the ſtring, and drawn 


down under water. On ſuch deſperate occaſions 


the poor Greenlander ſtands in need of all the arts 


deſcribed to diſentangle himſelf from the ſtring, 
and to raiſe himſelf up from under the water ſuc- 


ceſſively ; for he will be continually overturning 
till he has quite diſengaged himſelf from the line, 
Nay, when he imagines himſelf out of all danger, 
and comes too near the dying ſeal, it may ſtill 


bite him in the face or hand; and a female ſeal 


that has young, inſtead of flying the field, will 


GE this way, ts they can kill none but the 
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weather, as in the Nepiſet ſound in Ball's river, 
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00 
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« careleſs ſtupid ſeal, called attarſoax. Several 
e in company muſt purſue the cautious kaſſigiak 
© by the clapper-hunt. In the ſame manner they 
alſo ſurround and kill the attarſoit, in great num- * 


bers, at certain ſeaſons of the year; for in autumn 


they retire into the creeks or inlets in ſlormy 


between the mainland and the land Kangek, 
which is full two leagues long, but very narrow. 
There the Greenlanders cut off their retreat, and 
frighten them undgy water by ſhooting, clapping, 
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and throwing ſtones ; but, as they muſt come up 


again continually to draw breach, then they per- 


ſecute them again till they are tired, and at laſt 

are oblig<d to ſtay ſo long above water, that they 
ſurround them and kill them with a dart. Du- 
ring this hunt, we have a fine opportunity to ee 
the avility of che Greenlanders, or, if I may call 

it lo, their huffar-like manoeuvies. When the 
'eal riſes out of the water, they all fly upon it, 
as if they had wings, w with a de'perate noiſe; 
the poor creature is obliged to dive again di- 


rectly, and the moment he does ſo, they diſperſe 


again as faſt as they came, and every one gives 


heed to his poit, to ee where it will tart up again 
which is an uncertain ching, and is commonly 
three quarters of a mile From the former ſpot. 
If a ſeal has a good broad water, three or four 


leagues each way, it can keep the ſportſmen in 


play for à couple of hours, before it is Þent, that 


they can ſurround and kill it. If the ſeal, in its 
fricht, betakes itſelf to the lard for a retreat, it 
is welcomed with ſticks and Cones by the women 


and children, and pre ently pierced by the men 
in the rear, This is a very lively and a very 


profitable d'verſon for the Greenlanders, for 
many times one man will have eight or ten ſeals 


tor his flare, 
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6 Tan third methoJ of killing ſeals upon the 
ice, is molily praftifed in Diſko, where the bays 
are frozen over in the winter. There are ſever- 


al ways of proceeding. The ſeals themſelves 
make ometimes holes in the ice, where they come 
and draw breath; near uch a hole a Greenland- 


er ſeats him'elf on a ſtool, putting his feet on a 


lower one to keep them from the cold. Now, 
when the ſea] comes and puts its no'e to the hole, 
he pierces it inſtantly with his harpoon; then 


breaks the hole larger, and draws it out and 


kills it quite. Gr a Green ander lays himſelf 


upon his belly. on a kind of a ſledge, near other 
holes, where the ſeals come out upon the ice to 
baſk themſelves in the ſun. Near this great 


hole they make a little one, and another Green- 
lander puts a harpoon into it with a very long 


ſhaft or pole. He that lies upon the ice looks 


into the great hole, till he fees a ſeal coming un- 


der the harpoon; then he gives the other the 
ſional, who runs the ſcal through with all his 


might. 


10 Ir the Greenlander ſees a ſcal lying near its 


hole upon the ice, he ſlides along upon his belly 


towards it, wags his head, and grunts like a ſeal; 
(( 


and the 2 ſeal, thinking it is one e of its inno- 
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, jce while they ly lleeping and ſnoring in the 
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cent companions, lets him come near enough SZ 


Pierce it with his _ dart. 


« Wurx the current wears a great hole in the ice 


in the ſpring, the Greenlanders plant themſelves all 


round it, till the ſeals come in droves to the brim | 
to fetch breath, and then they kill them with | 


their harpoons. Many alſo are killed on the 


END Or VOLUME FIRST. 


